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PREFACE. 



The author, during a very regular attendance in the House 
of Commons for several years past, has heen in the hahit of 
taking notes of what was most interesting in the proceedings, 
88 well as of the personal and oratorical peculiarities of the 
leading members. 

The notes, thus taken from time to time, have accumulated 
to a size sufficient to form tlie volume now presented to the 
public, to a large majority of whom much of its contents, it is 
jaresumed, will be novel and interesting. 

In his descriptions of the members it has been his earnest 
desire to be guided by the strictest impartiality; and he trusts 
that he has so &r succeeded in his object as to betray no poli- 
tical bias in any of his sketches. 

As has elsewhere, in the volume, been remarked, the author 
has selected for his subjects those members whose names are 
most frequently before the public. Hence it necessarily fol- 
lows, that no mention is made of many members, of great 
weight and value as Legislators, and of even higher talents 
than several who are noticed, but who do not take a prominent 
art in the proceedings of the House. 



i 




L not soon forgel the disappointment which I expe- 
tienced on the first sight of the interior of the House of Com- 
mons.* I had indeed been told that it but Hi Qccariied with 
theilignity of what has heen termed the Brst aaserahly of gen- 
tlemen b the world, or with the importance of the subjecU on 
which they were convened to legislate, but I was not at all 
prepared for such a place as I then baheid. It wits dark, 
gloomy and badly ventilated, and so Email that not more than 
lour hundred out of the six hundred and fiity-eigbt membera 
could be accommodated in it with any measure of comfint. 
When an impotiant debate occurred, but especially when that 
debate was preceded bj a call of the House, the members were 
really to be pitied ; tliey were literally crammed together, and 
tlie heat of the house rendered it in some decree a second 
edition of the Black Hole of Calcutta. On either side there 
was a gallery, every corner of which was occupied by legisla- 
tors; and many, not being able to get evea standing room, 
were obliged lo lounge in the refreshioent apartments ad- 
joining Bl Stephen's until llic division, — when they rushed 
to tiie voting room in as much hoete as if tlic place they had 
<iuilted had been on fire. 

* This was of courae the old House of Commons. The new 
Houne is much larger, belter lighted, ind in every respect much 
more comfortible tiian the old one ; but what is said regarding tbe 
Brrsngcnienl of sestn. the plncen of members, and other matter* of 
fijtm, applies e<[Ually to llic old and new houses, — 







TJie ceiling, the sides, and ends of the house were lined 
with wainscot. The floor was covered over with a mat, and 
the seats of the memhera coneiHted of plain benches well 
cuahioiicd. and covered with leather. Prom the floor back- 
wards to the walls, each seat was from twelve to fourteen 
inches higher than the one fronting it The front row of 
benches on either side waa within three fiiet of UiS teble. 
Tlie row on the ricrht of the Speaker was invariably occupied 
b; the members of the Government and their most influential 
Buppottera, and that on the left by the leading individiwlB in 
the Opposition. The table of the house waa within five or six 
feet from the chair : in length it measured six feet, and in 
breadth, four. At the end next the chair sat tlie clerks of the 
House; and when the members were in committee, on which 
occasion tlie Speaker vacated the chair, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees invariably s^t at the comer on the right hand of the 
elerfcs. The Speaker's chair was raised twelve or fourteen 
inches above the floor of the house, and measured nine feet in 
height. In form it somewhat resembled our modern easy 
chairs, but hod solid sides, and was covered over at the top. It 
stood a few feet from the farthest end of the house, which was 
only seven or eight yards from the Tliames. The Speaker 
always enteredbyadoor exclusively appropriated to himself at 
the end of the house next the river, while all the members 
entered by a door at the other end, in a straight line with the 
chair. Immediately above the place where the members en- 
tered was the strangers' galloiy, and underneath it were seve- 
ral rows of seats for friends of'^the members. To these seats 
there was no mode of admission except tliat of being taken in 
by one of the members. To the strangers' gallery, a note 
or order from a member, or the payment of half a crown to 
the door-keeper, would at once procure admission. At the 
farthest end of the passage, after ^ou had entered the house, 
were several rows of henchea which extended on either side 
from the walls to the passage. The other seats extended 
along the house, and hence these were called the cross 
benches. They were always occupied by members who pro- 
fessed to belong to no party — to be neither the friends nor 
opponents of Government, but who stood on perfectly neutral 
ground, judging of measures only hy their abstract merits or 
defects. It was from one of these benches tliat Lord Stanley 
(then Mr. Stanley) made his celebrated " thimblerig" speech, 
. after he. Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 

^^^^Rippon liad aeceded from the Administration of Ear! Grey, 
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I have already mentioned, that the members of Government, 
and their leading friends, occupy the first row of benches on 
the right hand side of the Speaker's chair, and that the most 
influential of the Opposition occupy the first row on the left ; 
the other supporters of each party range themselves on the 
benches behind their respective leaders ; consequently when 
there is a change of Government, the quondam ministry and 
their supporters move over in a body from the right to the left 
side of the house, to make way for the new Administration and 
their friends. There are, however, a few members belonging 
to the extreme Radical party who never change their seats, 
whatever ministry may be in power, because no men sufii- 
ciently liberal for them have ever yet been in office. Amonff 
these are Hume, Cobbett,* Roebuck, and several others.t 
Their seats are therefore always on the Opposition benches, 
and when the Whigs have been in power, the circumstance 
has often led to strange associations. When Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the late Henry Hunt, men whose politics were 
wide as the poles asunder, were both in Parliament, it was no 
uncommon thing to see them sitting in close juxta-position 
with each other, often, too, engaged in most earnest conversa- 
tion together, as if the utmost cordiality and the most perfect 
unanimity of political feeling existed between them. In the 
Reformed Parliament might be seen Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Cobbett sitting cheek-by-jowl, while close by them were to be 
found Sir Rofiert Inglis, the great advocate of the Church of 
England and ecclesiastical establishments in general, and Mr. 
Gillon, the sworn foe of both, apparently as friendly together 
as if of one heart and one soul in such matters. 

There are some members who not only never change from 
one side of the house to the other whatever alteration may take 
place in the Ministry, but who never change their identical 
seats; they invariably occupy the same twelve or fourteen 
inches of space. Mr. Hume is one of the most noted members 
in this respect ; his seat in the old house was close to one of 
the posts which supported the side gallery on the left of the 
Speaker's chair ; there he was constantly to be found. There 
is not, nor has there been since he was first returned to par- 
liament, a single member whose attendance on his legislative 
duties has been so regular and close as that of Mr. Hume ; the 

— ^-r^ ~T ■"T-mi in —iirMr i Trn th - 1 r i i ■ i _ i 

* Since this was written, Mr. Cobbett has died, 
t Towards the end of last session several of the Radical members 
went over to the other side of the house. 




moiDent the doors were c^iened there was he, and never until 
the adjournment was hia eeat to be seen vawtnL There were 
many other tnemberi who made a point of " looking in to see 
what's doing" almost every evcnino; ; but they soon left the 
bouse again. Not bo Mr. Hume. He was there at all times 
and during every debate, however dry and uninteresting. He 
was looked on by "honourable gentlemen" as a sort of ani- 
mated fixture. His contigiiity to the post and the regularity 
of his attendance made a Tory baronet^ who was in the house 
during the close borough rSgime, waggishly remark, " There 
is Joseph always at his post. Wliether Sir Charles Wetherell, 
or Sir William Gumming, a Scotch baronet, is entitled to the 
credit of the witty observation, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, as both graced the last Unrefbrmed Parliament by their 
Csence, and both were equally lavish of their waggeries. It 
often been a matter of surprise how Mr. llume^ constitu- 
tion could stand such cloee attendance in the house, especially 
when the unhealthy atmospjiere* he had to breathe, and the 
quantity of speaking he went through, were taken into ac- 
count; and yet, excepting on one or two occasions, he was 
never heard to complain of illness. Can it he that there are 
any peculiarly salubrious qualities in pears 1 for, by his own 
admission he always filled his pockets with this species of fruit 
when it was to be had, and ate the pears iu the house, making 
them answer as a substitute for dinner. Colonel I*itb Hay, 
befbre he was a member of Government, as well as since ; Mr. 
Warburton, Mr, Humphrey, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. 
Pease the Quaker member, and many others, including men 
of all parties, whose names it is unnecessary to give, were also 
very regular in their attendance.f though i am not aware that 
thCT patronized the consumption of pears in the bouse. 

Members who wish to sit in any particular part of the house 
on a given evening, must go down at the time of prayers, and 
label the particular place with their name. If they neglect to 
do this, they cannot claim any particular seat as a right, — 
though it may be conceded to them by the courtesy of other 
members, if it be tbe place they usually filled. The seats 
occupied by members of the Government are, however, nn- 

*ThelaBt HouaeofCommona was an extremely unhealthy place. 

1 1 apeak here in the past tense, because my observationa chiefly 
refer to the luit House of Commona, both in respect to the place and 
the members. The same observations, as to tboao who are in (be 
prewnt Parliament, sliU apply with equal truth. 
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derstood to be exceptions to this rule. Ministers, and those 
holding important Government offices, are not put to the 
trouble of placarding their names on the backs of their seats, 
as no other member, however crowded the house, would think 
of occupyiny their places. When an important debate is 
expected, almost all the seats, with the exception of those 
occupied by the members of the Government, are thus labelled 
the moment that prayers are over. At the time of the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, every member was naturally 
anxious to secure a seat in a good part of the house, and in 
order to make assurance doubly sure that none of his " honour- 
able friends" should pre-engage the one which he had, in his 
own mind, fixed on, Mr. R. Fergusson went down one day 
during the adjourned debate at seven in the morning, that 
being the hour at which the servants cleaned the house. To 
his great surprise he found the discussion still proceeding 
which he had left the previous night at a little before twelve, 
under the impression the debate would be again adjourned. 
The feeling of the House had become general in favour of a 
division, and several of the Tories being determined, as the 
Reformers said, to embrace that as the last opportunity of 
singing the requiem of the Constitution, had protracted the 
discussion so long that Mr. Fergusson was just in time to vote, 
and thus got credit from his constituents and the country for 
having been in the house all night, in the plenitude of his 
devotion to the cause of Reform. 

Of the strangers' gallery I have as yet said nothing. It 
was immediately above the door at which the members entered 
the house. It consisted of five seats, and could accommodate 
comfortably one hundred and twenty persons ; but during im- 
portant debates I have seen one hundred and fifty wedged into 
it On such occasions, it was no uncommon thing to see Peers 
submitting to be jostled and jammed, and treated with as little 
ceremony by the " strangers," as the veriest plebeian in the 
gallery. They could have procured a comfortable seat in the 
house itself; not of course among the members, but on some 
of the benches under the gallery which are set apart for the 
firiends of honourable gentlemen ; but they rather preferred to 
encounter all the inconveniences of a seat in the gallery, 
where they could witness the proceedings incognito. 

Strangers, as already mentioned, are admitted to the gallery 
either by an order from a member, or on paying half a crown 
to the door-keeper. No member is allowed to write more than 
one order for one day, and the day of the week and that of the 
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month, the eame as franking a letter, must be written on it, 
otherwise the door-keeper may refuse to admit the bearer. 
Perhaps, on an average, one half of thoee who go to the gallery 
pay half a crown each, and the other half are admitted by the 
orders of members. Taking one evening with another, it is 

Jrobable the number of persons present in the gallery every 
ay of the session is about one hundred. There is consequently 
a considerable suni to divide among the ofilcera of the house 
connected with the gallery. They are six in number. They 
have, besides, certam fees on all bills which are brought into 
the House, and also receive gratuities ihim the members. Mr. 
Wright is the principal door-keeper, and has consequently 
e perquisites peculiar to himself He is a venerable look- 
made by it a very handsome fortune. 

The back seat of the strangers' gallery waa exclusively 
appropriated to reporters. They paid nothing on entering, but 
the prowietors of the respective papers for which they were 
engaged paid three ^ineae Ibr each every session ; and as the 
reporters are thim sixty to seventy in number, this alone is no 
inconsiderable source of revenue to the door-keepers. On the 
left hand side of the gallery, and immediately above the lobby, 
was a small room for the benefit of the reporters, in which they 
might put their hats, cloaks, great coats, &c. when going on 
duty, and where they might remain until their " turn, to use 
Uieir own technical term, came. No ladies were admitted to 
the strangers' gallery, nor could any member take a female 
friend to one of the seats under it. The only possible way by 
which ladies could either see or hear what was goine on, was 
by mounting above the ceiling of the house, andlookmg down 
through a large hole which was made immediately above the 
principal chfuidelier, for the purpose of ventilation. Not 
more than fiiurteen could, at once, see or hear what was going 
on from this place, and even then but imperfectly. Besides, 
the smoke of the candles, and the heated atmosphere they 
inhaled, combined with the awkwardness of the position they 
were obliged to a£sume, made the situation bo very unpleasant 
that few remained long in it Those oidy who were anxious 
to hear their husbands, or brothers, or lovers, make some ex- 
pected oration, had the fortitude to endure the semi-martyrdom 
of remaining many minutes in such a place. 

On the left side of the lobby, or entrance to the house, was 
the voting room, the place where the votes were always taken 



b (liviBions, except when the Ilouee was in committee, — on 
Bsiona, a£ 1 sha.ll ajterwarda mention more tii\[y, the 
e taken on the floor of the house, by the members 

^nging sides. Immediately above the voting room was the 

" ' ' Lg room, to which members retired from the house who 
n the Labit of amokina cigars. Hero ulso the membeni 

paired to write letters, — the necessary stationary, and every 
cc, being always kept ui abundant supply for 
the purpose. Directly opposite, and only six or seven feet 
distant from the sinokin? room, was a letter bag for the 
ceptioQ of the letters of members. It may be said to have 
been a branch general post-office, as every person about the 
house, including the reporters, and even strangers in the 
gallery, were permitted to p«t letters and newspapers into it. 
It was always kent open till seven o'clock. Those of the 
reporters who had letters to write far country newspapers, 
found it extremely convenient, as ttiey were by that meaj 
enabled to give the proceedings in the House np to within 
minute or two of seven o'clock. But for it they must aiwa' 
have left the gallery by about twenty minutes after six, as tf 
general postroffice — none of the branch ones were then open 
later than five o'clock — was nearly two miles and a half 
distant.* 

Near the door of the smoking-room, but a few feet higher, 
was the door of the library. The library was chiefly frequented 
by those members who were in the habit of Epeaking. To 
them itwas very convenient, as it contained the feadbg works 
in history, politics, and general literature. Those not 
way of enlightening the House and the country by their elo- 
quence, always preferred the smoking-room, or the refresh' 
ment apartments, to the legislative and Uterary lomes in the 

There were so many pasEfliges and rooms in the old House 
of Commons, thai it was with great difficulty strangers could 
find their way to the gallery. Sometimes they made very- 
awkward mistakes. It was no uncommon thing for them to 
go in tlirough the lobby and advance to the door by which the 
members entered, with the most perfect nonchalance ; not 
taking the trouble to inquire whelher they were right, because 
it never for a moment occurred to them that they were wrong. 

■ 11 is onneee 
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Jud^ of a Btraiiger'a aurprise, when the first intimation made 
to lum that he was treading on forbidden ground, was the bu- 
ing eeized by the neck by one of the officers of the House, 
who on such occasions are as. unceremonious, both in their 
words and actions, as if they were so many Great Moguls, and 
the hapless stranger the most degraded of slaves.* It was a 
wonder if the confusion consequent on the first blunder was 
not the parent of a second; ana if, when told that the gallery 
was up-stairs, he did not, on the principle, in such a case, of 
taking the first open door, "drop in" among the M. P.'e in the 
emokmg-room. Recollectina- the treatment he had received 
from the officers in the lobby, he would, on discovering his 
mistake, resign himself to the expected calamity of being 
bundled down stairs, head or heels foremost, as the case might 
be, — running the imminent risk, of course, of having his neck 
broken in the descent. He would, however, soon find bis feara 
happily dispelled, by being told, in the most civil and good- 
natured manner possible, by one of the ofiicers — for those in 
that department were remarkable for their urbanity to stran- 
gers — that he had gone to the wrong place, and by being di- 
rected up seven or eight stairs to the passarre leading to the 
gallery. If he was surprised at the roughness of his treat- 
meat in the lobby, he is now no less so at the attention shown 
him, and the readiness with which a merciful consideration is, 
in his case, extended to the very heinous sin of igoorance of 
the gallery's locale. 

Some amusing mistakea from ignorance of the rules of the 
House occasionally occur. In the session of 1833, a Scotch 
Highlander, newly arrived from his native hills, got, by some 
strange oversight of the officers, into the side gallery appro- 

Criated for members, on the right of the Speaker's chair. He 
new no more of the rules or localities of the house than he 
did of the politics of Timbuctoo. Never suspecting that he 
was transgressing any law, human or divine, in entering the 
side gallery, or when there, taking the best place he could 
find, be at once advanced to one of the front benches, and 
there seated himself with the utmost imaginable coolness, — ■ 
just as if about to " rest himself" on the brow of some of the 
heath-clad mountains of Caledonia. There were a few strag- 
gling members in the side gallery at the time, and perceiving 

* Lei me not, however, be misunderatood here. In consequence 
of the number of slrangera nlways loanglne in the lobby, the of 
cers are often obliged lo be very u' 
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at once fiom bia Highland costume — he was dresaed in tartan 
— that be did not belong to tlie fraternity of St Stephen's 
iegiBlstora, they riclily enjoyeil the amusing blunder which 
Donald had committed. He, meanwhile, after gazing with 
boundless astouishmeot on the huge proportions of Iho Speak- 
er's wig, aod witnessing ihe bustle ijiat was going on on the 
floor ol the house, turned his eyes towards the strangers' gal- 
leij, and seemed quite amazed that io nrnny persona should 
quietly uabmil to be eo closely squeezed together — lo the im- 
minent hazard of liieir ribs — that Ihey looked one solid moun- 
tain of mortality, while there were so many cushbned and 



ifbrlable unoccupied seats in tfie place where ha had loc«- 
himseltl At this moment one of the members on on od- 



ig seat, eeeing poor Donald hod transgressed fiom igiio- 
I, whispered to him tu make himself scarce in a moment, 
lat otherwise he would be taken into custody. A word to 
wise is enough: the mL'iiiiliiiiiopr look the him of the 
ftiendly M. P., and darteil im! lpI'iIio lioiise aa well as the gal- 
lery in a twinkling. I nm ciediljly ii^^iirod that he ran at hia 
fill! speed, not casting onu ■' luri^'iiig Ijiiifcring; look behind," 
till he reached Somerset House iji the Wtrund, a distance of 
iiill one mile and a half. 

On another occasion, during tlie session of lfl34, a lady, the 
Bister of one of the members, entered the eide gallery by mis- 
take, instead of going to the only place above the ceiling 
wbencE "the sex" were permitted to have a "peep," for it 
was nothing more, at the House. Sho immediately, to speak 
in patliamentary phraaeojogy, "caught tlie eye of iJie Speaker," 
then Sir Charles Manners button, whose visual organs were 
always allowed to be as acute In this respect as they were said 
by the Liberals to be in first recognizing a talented Tory, 
when a Tory and Rejbrmer rose at the some time to addre^ 
tlie House. Tlie Speaker seemed quite delighted with the 
novelty of a poUtician in petticoats ; he never withdrew his 
eye from the fair intruder an inatant during the short lime 
she remained in tlie house. She was infinitely more attractive 
than the eloquence of the orator who, for the lime beinn-, 
chanced to be addressing "the House." Until the lady 
vanished, Mr. Speaker was us inattentive to the arguments of 
the honourable member "on his lege," as was the wig on his 
head or the cimir on which he eat Had the intruder been 
of the masculine gender, he would, if observed, have been 
loed on by the officer in a moment, but gallantry forbade 



a lady' 



cuBlody i and therefcre, aa in the event of 
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its being known that he had seen the transmssor in petti- 
coats, and had failed to do his duty, he would have subjected 
himself to something more than reproof, he, unlike the Speaker, 
contrived to appear as if the lady had not caught his eye. After 
she had been in the prohibited place for nearly a minute, it 
occurred to her that she was in the wrong locality, and ac- 
cordingly she made her exit forthwith. 

But the most amusing mistake of this nature which occur- 
red in my time, was in the case of a young gentleman from 
the north of Scotland. It happened in April, 1833. A mem- 
ber having taken him into the house, pointed him to a seat 
under the gallery, of which he immediately took possession ; 
but he had not been above half an hour in it when he began 
to feel the inconvenience of which the reporters so often com- 
plain, namely, that of certain members being " totally inaudi- 
ble," and as the orator who then addressed the house happened 
to speak from the third bench on the left of the Speaker's 
chair, the young Scotsman very naturally concluded that the 
best way to remedy the evil of not hearmg at all, or hearing 
but very imperfectly, would be to place hunself as nearly as 
possible in the vicinity of the orator ; and as he had always 
taken it for granted that if introduced into the house by a 
member, he might take any of the back seats, if not occupied 
by the legislators themselves, he veir deliberately walked 
jiimself to the bench immediately benind that whence the 
honourable member poured forth his eloquence. The house 
chanced to be pretty full at the time, and there he remained 
undiscovered upwards of two hours, when it adjourned, and 
he went out amidst the crowd of honourable and right honour- 
able gentlemen. Mr. Hume, who sat only about two yards 
distant, cast sundry very suspicious looks towards him, as if 
apprehending that he was some spy from the Tory camp on 
the opposite side. Had the House come to a division on the 
debate during part of which the young Scotchman was pre- 
sent, he would have made the discovery, to his cost, that there 
is all the difference in the world in the house itself, whatever 
there may be elsewhere, between a private individual and he 
whose name is graced by the appendage of an M. P. 
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e time appointed Tor the meeting ofanew Parliament, 
the King, attended by his officers and guards, ^oee in state to 
meet the mcmbera of both Hoiibeb. On his arrival and depar- 
ture frocn the Lords (the only House he ever visita), he is 
greeted by royal salutea of twenty-one guns each, tia well — 
e3pecially if a popular monarch — bb by the plaudits of a vast 
concourse of his subjects, who invariably, on such occaaiona, 
congregate in the immediate vicinity of both Houses. Tbs 
first place his Majesty enters is an apartment exclusively de- 
voted to himself, called the Prince's Chamber. Here he puts 
on his crown and robes, EUid then proceeds, conducted by the 
Lord Chamberlain, to the House of Lords, when, having taJien 
his seat on the titrone, and received the obeisance of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, who all stand in their respective places 
clothci] in their robes of state and office, he desires the Geii- 
llemim Ueber of the Black Rod to order the Commons into his 
presence. On proceeding to the Lower House, that officer 
finds the members waiting bis arrival, in order that they n 
promptlyoboy the commands of their Sovereign. Headuani 
to the bar, making three low bows to the members, and then 
addressing' them, says — "Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, the King commands this Honourable House to attend 
him immediately in the House of Peers." Retiring back- 
wards and again bowing three times, he witlidrawa. 

The Commons forthwith proceed in a body to the bar oF 
the House «f Ijords, where they make their obeisance both to 
the King and Peers. The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper 
then commands them, in the King's name, to choose a Speaker 
for their House from among themselves, who shall be their 
chnirmoji and the regulator of their proceedings during their 
sittings, and also the mouth-piece or channel of communication 
between them and the other branches of the Legislature, 
during the existence of that parliament. The Commons, after 
again making their obeisance to their Sovereign and the 
Peers, retire from the bar of the Upper House, and return to 
fiir own House, where, in obedience to the commands of 
A King, and agreeably to the Constitution, tbey immediately 
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proceed to the choice of a. Speaker. It is necessary, however, 
before choosing a Speaker, that tlie membera present take the 
necessary oaths, which are ad ministered by the Lord Steward 
of his Mftjesty's Household. The mace, which, during the 
proceedings in the House, excepf when it is in committee, 
aJwaya lies on the table, must, at the commencement of every 
new parliament, and on the death or resignation of the old 
Speaker, be put under the table. This being done, any ho- 
nourable member rises and proposes that some other honour- 
able member, whom he names, take the chair. This motion 
being seconded, if there be no opposition, the honourable mem- 
ber BO named is declared to bo duly elected, and is led by the 
mover and seconder of the motion from his seat to the bar of 
the house, whence they conduct him, bowing three times as 
they advance, to the chair. After they have seated him, he 
rises up and returns thanks for the honour they have conferred 
OD htm ; expressing at the same time a sense of his unfltneBB 
tor the situation in which they have placed him, and requests 
ing that the House would choose some person more quuified 
to preside over its proceedings. Hia request being of course 
refused, he submils to the pleasure of the House, and, on re- 
ceiving directions regarding the usual requests to be made on 
behalf of the House when he waits on the King, he adjourns 
it to a day appointed for that purpose. 

When the choice of a Speaker is to be contested, and an- 
other honourable member has been proposed and seconded for 
the office, the choice is to be determined by what is called a 
question, namely, taking- the votes of all present on the sub- 
ject. The clerk of the House is the person who on such 
occasions is addressed by the members who speak in support 
of the respective candidates, and when the debate is concluded, 
it is his duty to put the question and count the votes for each. 
This is done, as in divisions in committees of the whole House, 
Iw changing sidep. When the contest is expected to be a 
close one, — as at the meeting of the present parliament when 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton and Mr. Abercromby were the 
opposing candidates, — the clerk of the House has a duty of 
Bome importance to discharge. Each candidate, as a matter 
of etiquette, votes for his opponent. Those who were not 
aware of this conventional arrangement, were surprised when 
they saw at the last election of Speaker, the name of Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton as voting for Mr. Abercromby, and 
that of Mr. Abercromby for Sir Charles. The House then 
adjourns for a few days, to give time to all the members to 
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take ibe aeceasary oaths a. second time. If they fkil to do 
tbia they incur a pennlty of jS50O, and are besides disqUHlified 
for voting on the answer to his Majesty's speech, or on aiiy 
ullier question. It is not, however, necsssaiy tJtat tlie oatha 
be administered to the members iieparatclj. I have seen bb 
mmy ns eighteen or twenty memherd advance to ihe table 
and take the oatlis at once. 

The day appointed for the Speaker's appearance before the 
Kino; on lielialf of the Commons having arrived, the Usher (f 
the Black Rod is again commanded by his Majesty, through 
the Jjord Chamberlain, to summon the membera of the Ijower 
House into the presence of the Hing at the bar of the House 
of Peers. That olfioor enters the House of Commons in the 
same manner, and with the same ceremonies as before, only 
that he now addresses himself to the Speaker. The Com- 
mons, on hearing the King's pleasure announced, iminediatel_y 
proceed to the bar of the Upper House, beaded by their 
Speaker, when they make tlieir obeisance to his Majesty and 
the Peers as before. The Speaker then addresses himself In 
the following speech to the King : 
" Most gracious Sovereign, 

"The knights, citizens, and burgesses of your Houae of 
Commons, in obedience to your royal command, have pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a Speaker. They have among thetn 
majiy worthy persons eminently qualified for so great a trust; 
yet, with loo favourable on eye, have cast it upon me, wlio 
am really conscious to myself of many inHrmities, rendering 
me much unfit for so great an employment. And although 
my endeavours of ejicusing myself before them have not been 
Buccessiiil, yet they have been so indulgent us to permit me 
to continue my endeavours therein before your Majesty's moat 
piercing and discerning judgment 

" The veneration due to Majesty which lodgcth in every 
loyal breast, makes it not an easy matter to speak before your 
Majesty at any time, or in any capacity. But to speak before 
your Majesty in your exaltation, thus gloriously supported 
and attended, and that as Speaker of yourHou^e of Commons, 
requires greater abilities than I can pretend to own. 

" 1 am not also without fear that the public aflairs, wherein 
your Majesty and your kingdom in this juncture of time ore 
80 liighly concerned, may receive detriment through my 
weakness. 
" I therefore, with b plain humble heart, prostrate at your 
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rovsl feet, beeeecb that you wiU command them to review 

wliat they have done, and to proceed to another election." 

To thig address the Lord Chancellor, by direction of his 
Majesty, returns the following anewer, mentioning at the 
beginnine the name or title of Uie Speaker. 

" The King bath very attentively heard your discreet and 
handsome diecouree, whereby you endeavour to excuse and 
disable youreetf for the place of Speaker: in anewer whereof, 
bis Majesty hath commanded me to eav to you, that he doth 
in no sort admit of the same ; for his Majesty liath had long 
experience of your abilities, good aOcction, integrity, and reso- 
lution, in several employmenta of great trust and weight 
He knows you have been long a Parliament man, and therefore 
every way fitted and qualified for the employment. Besides, 
he cannot disapprove the election of this House of Com- 
mons, especially when they have expressed so much duty in 
choosing one so worthy and acceptable to him. And there- 
fore the King doth allow of the election and admits you 6x 
Speaker." 

On receiving this answer, the Speaker further addresses 
the Kin^ as follows : — 
" Great Sir, 

" Since it is your gracious pleasure not to accept of my 
humble excuse, but by your royal approbation to fix me under 
this great though honourable weight, and to Uiink me fit to 
be invested with a trust of bo high a nature as thb is; I take 
it, in the first place, to be incunu>en[ upon me, that I render 
your Majesty all possible thanks; which I now humbly do, 
with a heart full of all duty, and offered with a deeper sense 
of gratitude than I can find words to express. 

"Ncjft, from your royal determination in this affl.ir, where- 
by you have imprinted a new character upon me, I take 
courage against my own diffidence, and cheerfully bend my- 
self, with such strength and abilities as God shall give, to the 
service so graciously assigned me ; no way doubting that your 
Majesty wdl please to i^rdon ray frailties, to accept of my 
faithful endeavours, and always to look &voarably upon the 
work of your own bonds. 

" And now. Sir, my first entrance upon this service obliges 
me to make a few necessary, but humble petitions, on the 
behalf of your moat loyal and dutiful House of CommraiB. 

" 1. That, for our better attendance on the public service, 
we and our servants may be free in our persons and estates 
frora arresto and other disturbances. 
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"2. Tliat, In our debates, liberty and freedom of apeech be ] 

allowed to us. I 

■• 3. That, 03 oceaaion ehall require, your Majesty, upon 

r humble Euit, and at euuh times us your Majei^ty tlialt 

1 Eeasonable, will vouchsate us ftccese to your royal 

'•t That all our proccedinge may receive a Eivoarable | 

" That God, who hnth brought you back to the throne of 1 
your fathera, ond with you all our comforts, grant you a long 
and pruspcroua reign, and send you victory over all your eae~ i 
miea; and every good man's heart will say, Amen." 

To this second addrees to his Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, 
by his Majesty's fiirtlicr directions, makes Ihe tbilowing an- 
Bwer: — "Mr, Speaker, The King's Majesty hath heard and 
well weighed your short and eloquent oration, and, in tlie first 
place, much approves that you have introduced a shorter way 
of apeaking on this occasion. Hb Majesty doth well accept 
of all those dutiful and alfectionate expressions in which you 
have delivered your suhmissionto his royal pleasure, and looks 
upon it as a good omen to his affiiira, and as an evidence that 
the House of Commons have etill the same at heart that have 
chosen such a mouth; the conjuncture of time and the King I 
end kingdom's aBaire require Euch a House of Commons, such [ 
a Speaker; for, with reverence to the Holy Scripture, upon 
Uiis occasion, tlie King may say, ' }le that is not witli me is 
against me,' Ibr he that doth not now put his hand and heart 
III support the King in the common cause of this kingdom, can 
hardly ever hope for such another opportunity, or End a time 
to make satis&ction for the omiEsion of this. 

"Nest, I am commanded by his Majesty to answer your . 
four petitions; whereof the first being the freedom of you and 
yooi servants, your persons and estates, without arrests c 



and freedom of speech; tlie tliird for access to his royal per- 
son ; and the tburth that your proceedings may receive a &- 
vourahle construction, arc ail freely granted by his Majesty.'' 
The above form or ceremony observed in the choosing ami 
approving of a Speaker, was first used on the occasion of Sir ( 
Joh Charlton's election to the chair of tlie House of Commons i 
in the time of Charles the Second, since which period it liaa J 

BHn invariably adopted. 
fcTlie Speaker is elected, as ulrcndy observed, not at thec< 
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mencement of each sesaion, but at the meeiin^ of everj new 
parliBment The title Speaker is given to him because he 
alone lias the right to apeak to or address the King in the name 
and on behalf of the House. In the chair, he sita chiefly in 
the capacity of a moderator of the assembly, never taking any 
part in the proceedings, or expressing any opinion on the sub- 
ject-matter of discussion; all he does ie to call on the different 
members, when the proper time arrives, to present the peti- 
tions or make the motions of which they have given notice, 
and to correct any member, who, either from ignorance of the 
rules and usages of the House, or in the heat of debate, is out 
of order. In calling on members to present petitions, ad- 
dresses, &c. or make the motions of which Ihey had previous- 
ly given notice, the Speaker invariably takes their names in 
the order of time in which they had given their respective no- 
tices. His powers are very great. When he interposes his 
authority, no member must for a moment question it ; if any 
member were to do so, he can order him at once into the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, Hence it is that when he in- 
terteres, honourable members, in the midst of their anpriest, 
and most violent altercations, at once express their readiness 
to bow to the decision and submit to the pleasure of the Chair. 
During his absence no business can be transacted, nor any 
other question proposed than that of an adjournment. When 
the House resolves itself into a Committee, he vacates the 
chair, and takes his seat as a private member, when he has a 
right to speak to any quoEtion before the Committee if he is 
BO inclined, which, however, he very rarely is. 

The office of Speaker of the House of Commons is one of 
the most arduous kind; the amount of labour he has to perform 
is almost incredible. Not only must he be always present 
during the sittings of the House, but he must at all hours of 
the day, and on all occasions during the sessioii, be accessible 
to every member Vho chooses to wait on him. He must sign 
all the records of ihe votes and proceedings of the House, and 
of course carefully read them over, lest there should he anything 
wrong in them before affixing his signature ; he must be al- 
ways ready to instruct members as to matters of form ; in 
short, nearly all the business part of the House is transacted 
by him and his clerks. Not even Saturday, when no business, 
except on very urgent occasions, is done in the house, was 
formerly a day of recreation to him; for every Saturday dur- 
iug the session, betbre the meeting of the present Parliament, 
he was obliged to hold wliat are called Parliamentary Leveea, 
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give eptendid dinncre to tlie memberii, to which they were 
ted. in certain nnmbors at a time, in rotation. His Salur- 
i are slill in one wny or other occupieil with tlie duties of 

office. It is doubtful even, with the lahoiirfi of the week 

tefore him, whether the " Sabbalh shines a day of rest to him," 
though of course he Ls protected on that hBllowed day from 
the personal intniEion of honourable members aa his retire- 
menL His salary was formerly £5,000 a year, but in 1633 
it was reduced to jC4,000 ; in addition to his Bslaty, however, 
he receives fees to the amouiit of £3,000, or £3,0U0, besideB 
£1,000 of equipment money, and 2,000 minces of plate, which 
are given him immedia.tely on his election ; he is also allowed 
two Tiogaheada of claret wine, and £100 for stationary every 
year ; add to all this the circumstance of his having a band- 
some residence provided for him close to the House of Cam- 
mnna at thepublic expense, and the situation ia worth at least 
£8,000 per annirm. In votnt of rank the Speaker is next to 
the Peers of Great Britain, and he haa the some precedence 
at the King's council table. The speaker never votes on any 
lueetion except the numbers be equal, when his casting vote 
leeidea the majority. 
After the form of the Speaker ashing and receiving tboee J 
ivilegeson behalf of the members of the House of Commons, f 
llpeady referred to, has been gone through, the King makes his | 

' " both Houses. What the usual character of such J 

LS, every one already knows. The speech being dc- | 
livered, the King withdraws, and returns home, and the C 
raoDH retire to their own house, where, as in the Lords, an 
dress in answer to his Majesty's most gracious e)teech, warmly 
approving of it, thanking him for it, and echoing its every 
sentiment, is tnoved and seconded hy some of tlic most zealous 
supporters of the existing Government An amendment to 
the address is generally proposed by some member of the Op- 
position, hut is almost invariably lost bvTi large niBJarity; 
many uf the most strenuous opponents of the existing AaminiS' 
tration deeming it not only a want of courtesy to Ministers to 
ojipose the Address, but a manifest mark of disrespect to the 
King. At the meeting of the present Parliament, however 
the Opposition conceived that, in the ejctraordinary circum 
elitgces in which the country and parties were placed, they 1 
were bound to sacrifice till considerations of a merely conven- J 
tional kind, and endeavour to overthrow the Government o( \ 
"it Robert Peel the very first moment they could come ir 
n with it. Hence an amendment to the Address tc 
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Kin? was proposed, and carried by a majority of seven, in one 
of tbe fullest Houses ever known, the number present being 
611. I Dever knew a question which, during the discussion, 
excited greater interest than this, partly owing to the impres- 
sion generally felt by both portiee, that it would be decisive of 
the fete of the Government, and partly to the great uncer- 
tamly which existed as to the vote to which the House would 

During the first two sessions of the Reformed Parliament, 
the House met at twelve o'clock for the purpose of presenting 
petitions and transacting business of minor importance. These 
sittings usually lasted till three, when the House again ad- 
journed till five, at which time the most important ousinesa 
commenced. The morning sittings were generally but thinly 
attended, the number of members present scarcely ever ex- 
ceeding fifi,y or eixtjr. It was soon found that the plan of 
having two sittings m one day would not answer, as it oflen 
happened that at the morning sitting, not a single member of 
Government was present to answer any question which ho- 
nourable members might liave to put to them. The arrange- 
ment was therefore abandoned, and the old practice resumed, 
on the meeting of the present Parliament The usual hour for 
the Speaker's now taking the chair is halfpast three. An 
hour and a-half is gener^ly spent in the presentation of peti- 
tions, and the debates on motions begin a little after five. 

Immediately on the Speaker taking the chair, the chnplain 
reads prayers, aHer which the Speaker counts the House, 
when, if there be not forty membei^ present, he declares it to 



always wears, during the sittings of the House, a large wig 
and gown, and so al^ do the clerks, but no member is allowed 
to appeal in any_other than his usual clothes, except on two 
occasions. One of these is the first day of a new Parliament, 
when the four members for the City of London wear scarlet 
gowns, and when they have the privilege of sitting together 
on the right of tbe chair. The other exception is in the case 
of the mover and seconder of the Address, in answer to the 
epeech of his Majesty. These gentlemen must appear, on that 
occasion, in full court dress. 

The members who chance to be in the House before the en- 
trance of the Speaker generally remain covered, but the mo- 
ment he appears they take off their hats as a mark of respect 
to him. "rhey may, however, and generally do, immediately 



after replai^e them on their heaxle. The members who ftfter- 
warde enler lite house, severally take olT their hata and tnalie 
a bow to the chair as Ihey pass the bar. They io the earns on 
leaving the house; and even in moving fkim one part of the 
floor 1<) another, though it were only one or two yards, they 
itlways take off their haU in t^imon; of respect for the 

Od ordinary motiotiE no member is allowed to speak more 
than once, except it be in the way of explanation ; but the 
member who made the motion has, as in the case of counsel 
in the courts of law, the privilege of reply. It Eometimes hap- 
pens, however, that a member who has Ibrgotten what he con- 
ceives some important point in his speech, or when something 
new occurs to him, rises a second tjme under the pretext of 
explanation, but he is in such cases generally put down with 
loud cries of " Spoke, spoke;" — meaning that he has spoken 
already. In Committees of' the whole House, however, mem- 
bers are allowed to speak as often as tbey choose, tlie only 
limit Bet to tlieir loquacity being that of the temper or impa- 
tience of the House. When the House Is impatient for a di- 
vision, or the member wishing to address it is unpopular, the 
most deafening uproar is purpoeely raised to cause hun to de- 
Gist by drowning his voice. I shall, in another part of the 
work, give some specimens of such interruptions. 

One regulation of the House not generally known is, that 
any member making a motion cannot withdraw it without the 
conseut of the gentleman who seconds it. Considerable in- 
convenience hflB sometimes arisen irom this. To go no far- 
ther back than the middle of the last session, we have, in the 
case of Sir Samuel Whalley's motion on the Assessed Taxes, 
a striking instance. The motion having been seconded by a 
Tory, that party pressed it to a division, though Sir Samuel 
expressed his most anxious wish to withdraw it. They saw 
that at that moment the Reformers who were opposed to the 
Window Tax, could not vote for its repeal without emharrasa- 
ing Government, and therefore thought the opportimity en ex- 
cellent one for placing the Reform mcmbera, especially the re- 
presentatives of large towns, in a lidse position with Oicir con- 
elituent& In this they succeeded in several instances to their 
heart's content Colonel Evans perilled his seat for West- 
minster by voting on that occasion with the Government in 
opposition to the wishes of his constituents, and several other 
nbera have also prejudiced their personal interests by their 
■a on the same question. 
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No bill can be brought into the houee without b tbnnal 
request of leave for that purpose having been made and agreed 
to. In the case or public bills, this leave is asked and obtained 
by meana of a motion to that effect ; on such occasions a, abort 
discussion usually takes place on the objects of the bill, before 
such leave Is granted. The debate on the principle of the bill 
is almost invariably deferred till the second reading-. It is a 
very unusual thing to refuse an honourable member leave to 
bring in any bill, however unpopular its principle may be with 
the House. It is conceived to be no more than common 
courtesy to the person asking leave to bring in the bill, to 
accord that leave to him, and also permission to read it a first 
time. If the measure be disliked, it is thrown out on a second 
reading. A striking instance, however, of the want of thia 
usual courtesy occurred towards the end of last June, when 
Mr. Fox Maule, though a member of the Govertunent, was 
refused leave to bring in a bill "for the better protection of 
tenants' crops in Sco^jid from the ravages committed on them 
by several kinds of same." 

Before obtaining leave to bring in a bill whose object is to 
obtain relief of a private nature, it is necessary to present a 



s granted as a matter of coutHe ; but if the iacts are 
questioned, the petition is referred to a Select Committee, who 
inquire into the conflicting statements, and report their opinion 
to the House. Leave is granted or refused according to the 
opbion expressed by the Committee. 

When a bill is ready to be brought in, leave having been 
previously obtained fbr that purpose, the member who asked 
such permission stands at the bar of the house, and on bis 
name being called 1^ the Speaker, says, "Bill, Sir." The 
Speaker then says, "Please to bring it up;" on which the 
member advances to the table of the house, and then handing 
it over tooneofthe Clerks, the title is read by him a first time 
as amatterof form, and the bill is ordered to stand fbr a second 
reading on an; day which the mcml>er bringing it up mar 
appoint fbr the purpose. When a hill has l>een read a second 
time, the question which the Speaker puts from the chair is, 
whether it shall be committed ; that is, whether it shall bo 
reterred to the consideration of a Curamittee of the whole 
House, or to a Select Committee. If the bill be one of great 
and general importance, the usual practice is to refer it to a 
Committee of the whole House ; if only of local or limited 



t ii referred to a Select Committee, an; meniber 
it pleasure, the persons who shall eompose that 
'. Tlie names of the Select Committee hein^ read 
by the Clerk, the Committee are ordered to meet m the 
Speaker's chamber to take the matter into conEideration; and 
when they have made up their minds, to report their decisioa 
to the House. The Committee according!)' meet, and after 
having chosen their chairman, either proceed claime by clause 
with the bill, or adjourn to some other time. When they have 

Sine through the bill, the Chairman, as the representative of 
e Committee, makes his report at the side bar of the house, 
reading all the alterations which have been made in the bill. 
If new clauses liave been added by the Committee, they ore 
marked alphabetically, and, as in the case of the alterations, 
are read by the Chaimien. They are then handed to the 
Clerk, who reads all the amendments and new clauseH. The 
Speaker then puts the question, whether the amendments and 
Etdditional clauses shall be read a second time. If this is 
agreed to, he reads them himself, or if not all agreed to, aa 
many of them as have been approved of. He next putjj the 
questl(»i, whether the bill so amended shall be engrossed — 
which means, Ikirty written out on parchment — and read a 
third time on some other day. If the third reading be agreed 
to, a day is appointed for the purpose, and when read a third 
time, tlie Speaker puts the question " that the bill do pass." 
If this also is agreed to, the words " Soit Bailie aux Seigneurs," 
are written on it by the Cierk ; after which it is sent up to the 
Lords for their expected concurrence. If any newckuBes are 
proposed and agreed to after a bill has been engrossed, they 
must be also wntten on parchment, like the bill, and are called 

In Committees of the whole House, the same dificussions 
often take place on bills aa on important motions. 

When a message is announced from the Lords to the 
Commons, the persons charged with which are usually some 
of the Masters in Chancery, tlie messengers must watt until 
the busmesB before the House is finisheff before they deliver 
it, unless it happens that tlie Commons are engaged in « 
lengthened debate, when from considerations of courtesy the 
Speaker intimates that tlie House is ready to receive the 
message The member who happens to be addressing the 
House at the time, immediately sits down till the message is 
delivered and the bearers of it have retired, after which he 
resumes his speech, and the proceedings go on as usual. In 



advancing to the chair, the messengeis, accompanied by the 
Setgeant^t-arms carrying the mace on hia shoulder, make 
three profouml reverences to the Speaker, when, after deliver- 
ing the message, they withdraw backwafds, making Ihree low 
bows, as when they approached the chair, 

The mace always lies on the table while the Speaker is in 
the chair, with the exception of those occasiona, few and iar 
between, on which it is sent to WeBtminater Hall, the Court 
of Requests, or the several Coram ittee-rooma to summon tlie 
members to attend the House ; or when the House haa resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, on which occasions 
it is laid undei the table. 

I have already mentioned, that before proceeding to business, 
the Speaker must count and see that there are forty members 
present. It ks not necessary, however, that this number should 
Ctmtinue in the House in order to enable it to proceed, unless, 
indeed, any member, anxious to get rid of the uiotion betbre it, 
should move that it be counted. This the Speaker must do at 
the suggestion of any member, when, if it be found that lliere 
are not forty members present, the House is declared to stand 
adjourned till the following' day. When governcnent are 
apprehensive of being embarrassed by any question which is Co 
be brought forward, and which does not press lor an immediate 
settlement, til ey bint to their leading friends, who communicate 
it to the other members, their wish that tlieir supporters 
should be absent, in order that the House may be counted out, 
and by that means get rid of tlie question for the session. 
Lest, however, their opponents should muster eo strongly as 
to continue a House uuring the discussion, and come to a 
decision adverse to the known views of Government, it is 
always arranged that a certain number of the supporters of 
Ministers shall lounge about the House, carefully watching the 

frogreBS of the question, and shaping their tactics accordingly, 
f Ihey see that on a division Government would be in a 
minority, they immediately despatch messengers to all parts 
of the town for their friends, who hurry down to the House 
with an ahnoat John Gilpin speed. In the mean time, some 
of those present prevent the House coming tt 
the arrival of the absentees, by meating «_ 
striking instance of this occurred in the beginning of last 
Juno, when Mr. Robinson, the member for Worcester, brought 
forward his motion respecting a Property-lax. Ministers and 
their friends had confidently expected tljat on that occasion 
the House would be counted out ; and Mr. Rutliven taid Mr. 



a division before 
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Brotherton, both celebrated for moving that the House be 
counted out or adjourned, were present for the purpose. It so 
happened, however, that though at three or four different 
times in the early part of the evening, there were only four or 
five more than the requisite number, they could not get their 
object accoiiiplished. The only member of Government who 
chanced to be present during Mr. Robinson's speech, which 
lasted nearly two hours, was Mr. Spring Rice. About nine 
o'clock, however, when there was no longer any hope of 
counting out the House, and when it was uncertain how soon 
the question might be pressed to a division, messengers were 
despatched to Brookes, to the Westminster Club, at 24, 
George-street, and the other places of resort of the Liberal 
members; so that in the short space of half an hour the 
number of members in the house swelled from forty-eight or 
fifty, to about two hundred. 

In a Committee of the whole House eight members are 
sufficient for the transaction of business. On such occasions, 
the members address themselves to the Chairman by name. 
When the Speaker is in the chair, he is always addressed by 
the term ** Sir," and the members are supposed to direct their 
observations as exclusively to him as if he were the only 
individual present Select Committees, and Committees of 
Privileges sit in rooms up stairs. 

In choosing a Committee to try the question of disputed 
elections, the selection is by ballot. There must be one 
hundred members present before the ballot can be proceeded 
with. Thirty-three are ballotted for, and then each of the 
opposing parties are allowed to strike off eleven from the 
number, the remaining eleven forming the Committee. The 
members are sworn in the same as a jury in a court of law, 
before proceeding to try the question. It is singular what a 
disproportion there will sometimes appear in the number of 
Liberal and Tory members whose names are drawn. In the 
Committee chosen in June last to try the validity of Mr. 
O'Dwyer's second election for Drogheda, it so happened that 
the whole thirty-three were decided Tories; but three or four 
of them not being present when their names were mentioned, 
others were chosen in their places who chanced to be Liberals. 
These, however, were of course struck oflf by the agent of 
the Tory petitioner against Mr. O'Dwyer's return, and con- 
sequently the latter gentleman had a purely Tory Committee, 
with Mr. Goulburn for chairman, to decide on his right to his 
seat He was unseated. 




■,&c. 

I ha.ve nenliotied in the previous chapter, that when a i\\i- 
aion takes place while the House is in a Commiltee of the 
whole House, the practice is to change sides, the " Ayes" 
taking the rig-ht and the " Noes" the left of the Speaker's 
chair. Two members called Tellers are then appointed to 
count the numbers on each side of Ihe question. Some ludi- 
crous mistakes occasionally occur from members not taking 
the proper aide in time, in which case their votes are num- 
bered among the adverse party. In the session of 1834, Colo- 
nel Evans mppcned to be fast asleep in one of the side gal- 
leries during a. division in Committee on a most important 
question, the nature of which, however, I now forget, when 
lie was counted as voting with the Tories ; nor were his slum- 
bers disturbed, notwithstanding the noise and bustle conse- 
Suent <m the opposing parties changing sides, until the loud 
LUghter and ironical cheers of the Tories wrested the gallant 
Colonel from the pleasant embraces of Morpheus. He looked 
the iDcanutioti of jbolishnesa on discovering the predicament 
and the company into which he had brought himself by a short, 
and as he, doubtless, under other circumstances, would liave 
thought, a harmless nap. 

When the House divides on any question without having 
been in Committee, the members go out of tlie house, as men- 
tioned in the first chapter, to the lobby ; strangers having been 
previously ordered to withdraw from the latter place. If the 
question on which the House is about to divide be whether any 
bill, petition, &c. is to be brought in, the " Ayes," or approvers 
of the motion, go out ; but if the division is to be ou any mat- 
ter which the House was before possessed of, the "Noes," or 
opponents of the motion go out. The Speaker appoints four 
Tellers, two of whom are for and two against the motion, to 
take the respective numbers on every division. The Tellers 
first count those who remaui in the house, and then placing 
themselves in the passage between tl)e bar and tlie door, count 
those who were without as they re-enter. The two Tellers 
who have the majority, then lake the right hand, and the other 
two the left, when they advance abreast towards the Speaker, 
making three bows or inclinations of the head as a testimony 
of their respect for him. When they reach the table they 
deliver tho numbers written on a small piece of paper, saying; 
"The Ayes that went out are so many, the Noes who remained 
are so many," or otherwise as the case may happen. The 
numbers are repeated by the Speaker, who also declares the 
majority, and whether for or against the motion. 
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When the House divides the gallery is cleai^ of EtrBJiffen", 
the Speaker eaying at the tiill stretch of Iiih voice, and looKiiig 
up to the gallery, "Strangers tuost withdraw." The officers 
repeat the Speaker's orders, and in about half a minute the 

Slace ii empty. The objecl of excluiling strangers when a 
Lvisiun takes place, is to prevent members beii^ influenced 
when giving their voteB, by Uieir presence. The arrango- 
ment or regulation, however, is a very unnecesaary one, as on 
every important question the names of the members who voted, 
and the way in which they voted, are given in the newspapers 
of the Ibllowing day. 

Though strangers are admitted into the gallery during the 
debates, it is only by Bufieraoce. There is a stnndirtg order 
of the House against (he presence of any other than the mem- 
bers ; and a member has only to say to the Speaker, " I think 
I see strangers in the gallery," which is the phraseology em- 
ployed in such a case, to have it cleared at once, the Speaker 
being bound to order strangers to withdraw that momenL 
When, in the Besaioa of 1833, Mr. O'Conneil had his memo- 
rable quarrel with the Reporters, and they refused to repurt 
his speeches, he determined on preventing the publication of 
any other member's apeechcs, or any of ihe proceedings, by 
enlbrcing the regulations of the House for the exclusion of the 
public. He first looked up to the gallery, am! then addressing 
the Speaker in the terms above quoted, the latter immediately 
ordered strangers to withdraw. The members then proceeded 
to deliberate and debate with closed doors ; but the absence of 
Strangers and reporters had a most paralysing eflect on their 
eloquence. There was no animation in their tnannei^-soaieely 
any attempt at that wit and Rarca^m at each other's expense 
BO oflen made on other occasions. Their speeches were dull 
in tho highest degree, and for the first lime within tny recol- 
lection they kept their word when, on commencing their ora- 
tions, they promised not to trespass at any length on the pa- 
tience of the House. Their speeches had certainly the merit 
of being short; I cannot say they were sweoL The secret of 
all this was, they knew their eloquence would not grace the 
newspapers of the following morning. The empty gallery 
gave the House a most melancholy appearance inside, and out- 
side it was no better. A stray person was here and there to 
be seen in tlie stairs or passages leading to the house, which 
only served to make the general dullness of the place 
Sting. The lobby, which used to be so crowded, and to be 
" much bustle and animation, was altogctlier 
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deserted. The door-keeper's office waa > einecure; there 
were no intruders to keep out of the house. He was a soli- 
taire; but for the cii-camstanceof amemberat unusually Icag 
intervala making his exit and his entrance, he nust have &n> 
cied himBelf a second Alexander Selkirk, the sole inhabitant 
of some desolate place. 

The law which excludes strangers fiwn the gallery, neces- 
sarily implies the illegality of publishing the pioceedinsis of 
the House. But not only is such publication prohibited by 
implication, there is an express statute 1o that effect The 
reports therefore of the speeches of members, and of the pro- 
ceedinffs of the House, are only by Buffcrance, like the admis- 
aioD of strangers to the gallery; and every journal in the 
kingdom which gives any such report is liable to be prosecu- 
ted, and punished, for a violation of the rules and a contempt 
of the authority of the House. The law, however, has been 
a dead letter in this respect, ever since newspapers began the 
practice of reporting the proceedings of Parliament. 

It is one of the rules of the House, that no motion on any 
important question be brought forward without the membac 
who is to submit it, having' given due notice of such intention. 
The more important the question to which the motion refers, 
it is usual to give the longer notice. Wheo the day arrives, 
the name of the member who gave notice of the motion is 
called hy the Speaker, in the order of time in which it appears 
on the order-book, and if he do not answer when thus called 
on, the motion is of necessity indefinitely postponed. But a 
member may postpone his motion to any ^Cure dav he pleases, 
by giving notice to the House to that eflect 1 have often 
UKiwn a motion to be postponed six or seven different times 
in the course of one session, owing to the altered circum- 
Btances of parties between the time of giving the notice and 
the day fixed for brmgmg it forward, and the necessity, at the 
eanie time, of not altogether in appearance dropping the sulv 

Et, lest the honourabTe member should thereby compromise 
interests with his constituents. The notice of a motion 
for a revision of the Pension List, given by Mr. Harvey on the 
meeting of the present Parliament, and postponed time after 
time, till at last the session ended without its being brought 
forward at all. Is a case in point Mr. Harvey gave notice of 
the motion when the Tories were in power, a^ when they 
were displaced hy his own party, he was naturally anxious not 
te embarrass the latter by bringing it forward. 
If a member make a motion and lose it, on any given sub- 



t, the same motion cannot be ag^in made durinv the eea- 

I, either by Iho member himseU' or by any oilier in the 

lae ; but the spirit of Uiis regxtlation k soraetimes evaded 

hr hoaourable members bringing forward a. motion sultatun- 
tittlly the Eama but differently framed. TJiis, however, is nut 
otlen done, as it is genemUy considered a proor of a fectioui 
opposition to the existing Govermneat, if not of want of re- 
epcct to the Hoiuie itscif. 

It is a fact not generally known, that any person chosen as 
member by any constituency , though not only without his own 
consent, bnt contrary to his most positively expressed wishea, 
18 bound by the laws of the House, which in such cases are 
the law of the land, to serve in Parliament, iinleas he is able 
to SBtisiy the House that he is diaqualifled for the diitiee of 
such a situation. If tlie House do not concur in the groundn 
which he pleads for exemption from the office of legislator, 
and he notwithstanding- is not present when his name is culled 
over, ha is at once ordered inU> the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, which eubjecta him to an expense of eight or ten 
g-uineas per day. fVom such custody the party is usually tb- 
leased on the motion of some friend, on making' the necessary 
concessions, and paying tlie usual fees. On Wednesday, 
March tlie 17th, 1831, Lord P, L. Gower, and Mosara. Maber- 
ley and S. L, Stephens, were ordered into custody for nol an- 
swering to their names when called. Lord P. L. Gower, be- 
ing a knight of tlie shire, had lo pay £10. 10s. before he was 
dischargciu, and the otliers, being only burgesses, paid £8. 8g. 
each. 

A member, when duly elected, b not only compelled to 
serve in Parliament, but he cannot at any iiittire period either 
resign his seat or be expelled from the house except by some 
legal disqualification. In order, therefore, to meet the views 
of those members who may wish to resiffn their seats, it has 
been the practice, ever since the yeur 1750, for such members 
t» accept the office of Steward of the Chiltern IIiijidredB, 
which being an appointment under tlie Crown, their seats are 
of necessity vacated. The office, however, is a merely nomi- 
nal one. The stewards who accept it desire neither honour 
nor emolument froni it, the only salary attached to the ap- 

J ointment being twenty shillingH a-year. The Chiltern Hun- 
redsarediatrictain Buckinghamshire, belonging lo the Crown. 
The appointment to the office of Steward of mese Hundreds 
is vested in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as a nmt- 
ter of course, gimnta it to every member who applies for it 
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Any member ma; at an; time, and in the midst of any dis- 

CQHsion, move the adksimment of the House, It is true that 
the mere moving of the adjouniment does not compel the 
House to adjourn ; but if the member so moving it persevere 
in his motion, he is sure to succeed. He can tbrce the House 
to divide on the question whether it shall adjouni or not, and 
the moment the division is over he can again, if carried 
aeainst him, move it and compel a division as oflen as he 
pleases, thus completely putting an end to the transaction of 
any business. The celebrated Mr. Sheiidan, on one occasion, 
moved the adjournment of the House nineteen successive 
times, and had nineteen divisions on the subject, the one fol- 
lowing the other as fiiat as they could be taken. The House, 
seeing it was only wasting time to resist the adjournment any 
IratgOT, at last reluctantly yielded. Mr. Sheridan's object 
was to prevent the House coming to some important resotn- 
tion, the precise nature of which I do not at this moment re- 
collect, respecting the war at that time going on with France, 
until the country should be apprized of it. He succeeded in 
bis object. 



CHAPTER ni. 

lUaCKLLANHMUS DBSBBVATIONS. 

Wben a motioD on tmy important question is iiiEeil for a 
particutar niffht, sud. it is understood that tbe member bring- 
ing it IbrwR^ ia anxious to proceed with it, honourable mem- 
bers who had other noticeg at' less imponnnt motions on the 
order-book, generally give wny in his ftvour. On such oeca- 
sioos the house, though u^uBlly not containing a hundred 
tnembets, and often not half that number, when the Speaker 
lakes the chair, soon gets filled, And generally continues 
crowded tiU the debute is HniBbed, even though it should be 
adjourned for three or fiiur successive nights. The time ' ' 
which the house is usually thinnest ie Irom ei?ht to I 
o'clock, when any members preferring Uie more solid qualities I 
of a good dinner lo " the feast of reason and the flow of soul," 
vacate their scats in Westminster that they may fill one at 
a. well- furnished table in their own houses, or in those of some 
friend. Hence it very rarely happens that any of the b^ ' 
speakers address the House before ten o'clock, — not wishing, 
of course, to wa^e their eloquence on comparatively em[^y ; 
lenchea. A succession of fourth or fifth-rate orators will 
almost invuritibly be found "on their legs" from the meeting 
of the House until that hour. Theyknow that after ler 
o'clock there is not tlie remoteEt chance of their getting a: 
opportunity of delivering their sentiments; and hence, when 
one has finished his speech, Ihay often rise in shoals of six or 
seven at once, each hoping he will be the fortunate person in 
catching the Speaker's eye. The other members in such a 
case shfflit the names of the honourable gentlemen who have 
risen whom they are severally anxious to see " in possession 
of the House;" but the word of the Speaker settles the ques- 
tion as to which of the candidates for senatorial fame is to 
proceed. He menlions aloud the name of the orator who first 
caught his eye, and the others immediately resume their seats, 
while he commences his speech. 

The usual practice of the Speaker during any important 
debate is to " fix bia eye'' on a member from each side of tlie 
n the opposite sides of the question, aiteroately ; so 

i from the beginning of any discussion till the end, how- 
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ever many nights it may last, every successive epeafeer either 
answers, or is Euppoeed to rise to answer, the speaker who im- 
mediately preceded him. Of course, in such cases, he may 
also answer those honourable gentlemen on the adverse side 
who may have spoken at any previous stage of the debate, 
and who he thinks has not been fully or triumphantly answered 
by those of his own party who preceded him. When the 
Speaker observes signs of impatience for a division to be 
general in the house, he makes it his invariable practice to 
single out from those members who simultaneously rise when 
the last speaker has sat down, the leading men on each side 
of the question. This brings the debate to a close, because 
the House would inevitably clamour down any person who 
would have the temerity to attempt to address it afler the 
nust influential members on both sides of the question had 
spoken. Were not this plan adopted, and were the Speaker 
to go on calling on the ■* little men," as they are termed, to 
proceed in their harangues, as they successively arise, discus- 
sions would often extend to as manjr weeks as they do day& 
Had the Speaker allowed every ■' minor member" who on the 
debate, last session, on the Irish Cliurch Appropriation Bill 
endeavoured to " catch his eye," instead of lasting only four 
days, it would have been protracted lor at least as many 
weeks. 

After ten o'clock, the members who have been lo dinner 
are to be seen trooping into the house, and by eleven they are 
generally all returned, as after that hour it is uncertain, when 
there has been a protracted discussion, how soon a division 
may take place. However much improved otherwise by a 
good dinner and its accompaniments, it is hardly necessary to 
say that honourable members, on their return to the house, 
are not always in a better condition for the discharge of their 
legislative duties. However, there is little difficulty in litter- 
ing either of the monosyllables "Aye" or " No," and as their 
mmds are, in almost every instance, made up before-hand as 
to which of the two words they will pronounce when it is 
their turn to vote, they contrive to acquit themselves tolerably 
well. 

The practice of so many members leaving the house to go 
to dinner between seven and eight o'clock and generally not 
returning before ten, endangered the existence, on one occa- 
sion, of the Melbourne Ministry, soon after its re-accession to 
office. The measure before the House was one of great im- 
portance, and about nine o'clock there were only about two 
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hundred and fifty membera preBent, the great majority of 
whom were Tories, The latter eaw the preponderance of 
Iheir numbers, and accordingly shouted out " Divide, divide ! 
They also endeavoured, though without effect, to put down by 
clamour those memliers from the Ministerial side of the House 
who rose to prolong the discussion until their friends should 
return. The debate was kept up till halt-past twelve, when 
the division took place. The number of members then present 
W!i3 npwa.rds of six hundred, and the majority in ftvour of 
Ministers exceeded thirty. 

The hi>UBe has a very mfiferent appearance at different limes. 
When there is no inlereating questioQ before il, its empty 
BBBJa give it a cheerless aspect; and the extent to which Uiis 
operates both on speakers and listeners is incredible. It is 
next to impossible, in such a case, to make a. lively or eloquent 
speech, or even suppose it were both lively and eloquent, it 
Blways IoiIb to produce an impreHsion. Though the voting 
away of tie public money, when the miscellaneous ealimates 
are under consideration, is uoqueslionably one of the most 
important and responsible duties which devolve on a British 
legislator, it so happens that when this is being done, there is 
invariably a less number cif membera present than on any 
other occasioa The greatest number I have known in the 
house when the public money was in the act of being voted 
awny, scarcely ever exceeded eighty or ninety; while ftoin , 
fifty to sixty IS the usual number. On such occasions, espe- 
ci^ly after twelve o'clock, vou Eee nothing but languor in the 
fHcee and manner of those honourable members who continue 
to sit in an upright portion; while a considerable portion of 
them are either leaning with their heads on the benches, or 
stretched out at full length with their eyes, like those of 
ShitkspGBre's shipboy, " sealed up" by sleep, " Nature's soil 
nurse." The strangers in the gallery who chance to be there 
for the first time, are always nniBied beyond measure at seeing 
n of their representatives thus enjoying their repose 
iile matters of the deepest importance are transacting in 
the house. They ore surprised to see those who were so 
bustling and animated on the huntings, and so prodigal i^ 
pledges to oppose every improper grant of the public mousy, 
not only dull and drowsy in the house, but "sleeping it out" 
while millionE are voted away Ibr all sorts of objects, good, 
bud, and indifierenL Slisogcrs do not, of course, return home 
— ^Ih any very exalted opinion either of the integrity or dig- 
^ of the legislators Iheoiflelves, or of the qualities neceraaiy 








to constitute a eo-calted repreeentative of ths people.* Bat 
when, as alread7 stated, a (juestion of commanduig interest is 
to be (liBCuesed, the house is fiill soon after the Shaker takes 
the chair, and continues so, except from eight to ten o'clock, 
till it either divides or adjourns. There are no sleepers or 
ttlumberers then. In the old house there was not sitting 
room, &r less room to recline in a horizontal position; in the 

£ resent liouse, including the galleries, there are seats enough, 
lit not more. When 3ie hmise is till] it has a very cheeriiil 
appearance, and greatly adds to the intrinsic mterest of the 
proceedings. On such occasions, you will sometimes see fifty 
or sixty merobers standioe at the bar at the same time. I 
have often seen it so blocked up that it was with the greatest 
difiicutty a member could make his way either in or out. 
When this is the case, or when there is a great noise from 
hon. members speaking and laughuig together, the Speaker 
and other members in different parts of the house, call out 
" Order at the bar !" — " Bar! barl bar!" 

There is nothing which more forcibly strikes astranger who 
is in the house for the first time, than the noise and levity 
which almost invariably prevail in the House, except when 
some popular or talented member is addressing it. At these 
times, the Speaker's voice is drowned amidst the talking and 
laughing which are going on in all parts of the house. I have 
ktKHvn members speak for half an liour at the time, without 
one single sentiment they uttered being known to one out of 
ten in Uie house. The house on such occasions is a scene of 
perfect confusion, and the noise is sometimes so great as to b« 
beard distinctly in the street outside, a distance of forty d[ 
fifty yHjds, and this, too, Uiough the doors are all shut 

I recollect, when I firstentered the house, beingstruck with 
the great number of bald-headed members. The nnmber is 
greater in this Parliament than in any previous one within my 
remembrance. I have sometimes had occasion to calculate 
the number of bald heads in the house at once, and have found 
them to be nearly a third of alt present Taking the whole 
six hundred and filly-eight, I should think that perhaps a 
fourth part are more or less bald-headed. 

The drees of honourable members varies with the season. 



* It ia a Act which a sense of impartiality compeU me 
thut the moat flamine patriots are generally those who n 
qiiontly neglect their duly on lhe»o«--" — 
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In the spring months, the prevailing colour is black from head 
to foot ; but in the summer season the great majority wear 
light-coloured inexpressibles and waistcoats. The last two 
sessions were remarkable for the number of white hats in the 
house. Considerably more than a majority of the members, I 
am sure, wore white hats last session. 

The number of red heads in the house is also remarkable. 
I should think they are hardly less numerous than the bald 
heads. When I come to advert to individual members of dis- 
tinction, it cannot fail to strike the reader how many of them 
are red-headed. 

I have spoken of the noise and confusion that often prevail 
in the house when a fourth or fifth-rate speaker is addressing 
it When a popular member belonging to either party is on 
his legs, he, again, is sure, especially if speaking on a party 
question, to be applauded to the echo by those who hold the 
same principles as himself. For example, Sir Robert Peel 
may at all times rely on the vociferous applause of the Tories ; 
Lord John Russell on that of the Whigs ; and Mr. O'Connell 
on that of the Radical or Movement party. In applauding 
their respective favourites, honourable members give ftill play 
to their lungs. Their cheers are sometimes deafening in the 
house, and are often distinctly heard at a great distance from 
it In the new houses, which are near each other, the cheers 
given in the Commons often disturb the more grave delibera- 
tions of the Lords. But it is on an important division that the 
Stentorian capabilities of the Commons are heard to most ad- 
vantage. I have often heard the triumphant party give such 
rounds of applause on the Speaker's announcing the numbers, 
as literally made the ears of honourable members ring again. 
When Sir Robert Peel was last session defeated on the Church 
Appropriation question, such was the exultation of the Liberal 
party, that some of them, not content with hurraing at the top 
of their voice, actually took off their hats and whirled them in 
the air. 

Of other kinds of sounds which are often to be heard in the 
house, I shall have occasion to say something in the following 
chapter. 

There are several naval members in the house, who, though 
they have as large an allowance of good judgment — in some 
instances more — as those members who have spent all their 
days in polished society, — ^yet have lost much of their earlier 
literary acquirements. There is more than one of these — and 
there are several members who have chiefly spent their time 
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in rural retirement in the same predicament — who have for* 
gotten the first rudiments of their orthography. 1 could men- 
tion several amueing inatances of such blunders committed by 
M. P.'s; but let one suffice. A worthy Welch baronet, dis- 
tinguished for his maritime exploits, was lately asked by one 
of his constituents who chanced to be in town at the time, for 
an order of admission into the house. With his characteristic 

disposition to oblige. Sir immediately complied with 

the request, and wrote an order in the usual terms, and ad- 
dressed it thus — " To the Door Ceepor of the House of Com- 
mons." The person for whom it was intended, discovered 
the error in the spelling atler he had gone ten or twelve yards 
from the worthy Daronet, and turning back and running up to 

him said, "Oh, Sir there is a mistake in the word 

" keeper;" you have spelt it with a c instead of a k." " A 
mistalie !" responded the baronet, taking the order into hia 
hand, " Not a bit of a mistake is there in it, both ways are 
right — quite right my friend," at the eame time returning the 
order uncorrected to his constituent. 

Time after time have I been struck with the extraordinary 
instances of a retentive memory, afforded by the ease and ac- 
curacy with which members repeat long speeches which they 
had previously learned by heart; hut the most striking in- 
stance of this kind I ever witnessed — and I question if there 
be a parallel to it in the history of Parliamentary debates — 
was m the case of Mr, R. Teanant, the member Ibr Belfast. 
This gentleman, on the occasion of Mr. O'Connell's motion 
for a repeal of the Union, in 1834, actually repeated a speech 
against the measure, without the least hesitation in a sin- 

§le instance, or the slightest mistake, — which occupied him 
iree hours and a-half in the delivery ; and — which renders 
the effiirt still more surprising — it was a speech which was 
full of minute calculations and figures. He mentioned the 
circumstance to some of his friends at the time, and was so 
confident of the trust-wortliiness of his memory, that he sent 
the manuscript of his speech to the newspapers before he de- 
livered it. 

Those unacquainted with the secrets of the prison-house, 
would naturally infer that those members of opposite politics 
whom they see night after night so heartily abusing each 
other, were not on friendly terms together. There are some 
cases in which the conclusion would be just : in the great ma- 

erity it would not Before and after the dissolution of Sir 
obert Peel's Government, the Right Honourable Baronet and 
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Lord John Russell were often seen in most friendly conversa- 
tion together. Some weeks after the meeting of the present 
Parliament, Mr. Hughes Hughes, the mgmber for Oxford, 
made a most violent attack on Mr. O'Connell, pointedly re- 
ferring among other things, to his ordering death's-heads and 
cross-bones to be painted over the doors of those electors who 
would not vote for his nominee in the county of Cork. Mr. 
O'Connell repelled the attack with equal violence, and retort- 
ed, as he did to Mr. Shaw, the member for the University of 
Dublin, on another occasion, that Mr. Hughes' head was a 
calf's head. Some nights afterwards both gentlemen were 
seen walking arm-in-arm up Parliament street, on their way 
home from the house. 




There are two kinds of scenea which occasionally take 
place in ihe house. The one chiefly consiats in the personal 
altercations and mutual criminationa which now and then oc- 
cur between two particular members, who are almost inva- 
Hably of opposite politics. The other description of scenes is 
of a more general nature, thepeiformera being a large propor- 
tion of the members present. These latter scenes generally 
have their origin in the indisposition of the House to hear any 
fiirthec speeches on a particular question, except irom some of 
the leading members. As a fair specimen of the first kind of 
scenes I give the following, because it is short, and also be- 
cause it is of late occurrence. It took place in Ju^ last, when 
the House was in a Committee of Ways and Means. The 
immediate ciicumstajice which gave rise to it, if I remember 
rightly, was a proposed grant of a certain sum to assist in de- 
fraying the exppnsea of the education of Roman Catholics m 
Maynooth College. Mr. Shaw, the member for the University 
of Dublin, contended, in opposing the grant, that the Estab- 
lished Church, and it done, ought to be supported by the 
State. When he had concluded his speech, 

Mr, O'Connell rose and said, "The honourable member 
(Mr. Shaw) has expressed hie opinions in a manner which can 
do no good service to his cause. There was a determination 
about him amounting almost to a spiritual ferocity. He seems 
to think that the Protestant religion consists of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence," 

Mr. Shaw (with great vehemence) — "I deny that I said 
that the Protestant religion consists of pounds, shilling;', nnd 
pence. But the Church establishmentof any country must be 
supported bymoney,andthatChurch which the State endowed 
witt money become the Established Church. In such a situa- 
tion stands the. Church which the honourable and learned 
member for Dublin has sworn not to subvert, and which he 
now atlompis to subvert," 

Loud cries of " Order ! order !" now proceeded from the 
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ministerial side of the House. The Irish members shouted 
the words with one voice. 

Mr. O'Connell (with the greatest warmth and violence of 
gesture) — " I call the honourable Recorder to order. He has 
made use of a false assertion." 

Here Mr. O'Conneli's voice was drowned amidst the deaf- 
ening cries of " Order !" which proceeded from all parts of 
the Opposition side of the house. A number of honourable 
members rose at once, and accompanied the words with a 
corresponding violence of gesture. It is impossible to describe 
the confusion of the scene. 

Mr. O'Connell resumed. — "The honourable member has 
accused me of having sworn one thing and done another. It 
is quite out of order for a member to utter falsehoods." 

Here the Opposition, almost in a body, shouted " Order ! 
order !" at the full stretch of their voice, mingled with cries 
of " Chair, chair !" It was some time before any measure of 
order was restored. When the uproar had somewhat abated, 

Mr. Finn said, " I pronounce the expression which has been 
uttered by the learned member for the Dublin University to be 
an atrocious calumny." The latter terms were pronounced 
with an emphasis, and were accompanied with a vehemence 
of gesture, that defy description. 

The confusion and uproar which now ensued, owing to the 
cries of " Chair, Chair !" and "Order, order!" which burst 
from the Opposition side of the house, with the rising of many 
of the members from their seats, exceeded any thmg which 
can be imagined. In vain did Mr. Bernal endeavour, as 
Chairman of the Committee, to restore order. His voice was 
lost amidst the deafening noise which prevailed. Some degree 
of quiet being at length restored, 

Mr. Shaw rose, and with great warmth said, " The honour- 
able member for Dublin knows that when he used the word 
falsehood " 

Here Mr. Shaw's voice was again drowned amidst renewed 
uproar and confusion, caused by the rising of seven or eight of 
the Irish members at once, each of them at the same time 
speaking in the loudest and most indignant tones. It would 
have been impossible to hear a single word either of them 
said, owing to so many persons speaking and shouting at the 
same instant ; but that difficulty was greatly increased by the 
shouts of " Chair, Chair !" which burst from the Opposition 
side of the house. 

When the uproar had again partially subsided, Mr. Bernal 




EftiJ, in a most vehement and i 
cannot reetore and preserve order, I must dissolve tiio Com- 
niittee at once. It is impossible Ibr me la maintain order, 
when seven or eight honourable membere all get up and speak 
at once." 

The determined manner and sharp rebuke of Mr. Bernal had, 
to a very great extent, the desired effect ; when 

Mr. Shaw, still labouring under great excitement, and 
speaking with much warmth of manner, said ; " The honour- 
able member (Mr. O'Conncll) haa charged me with being 
actuated by a spiritual ferocitj"; but my ferocity is not of that 
description which takes for its symbol a death's head and 
cross-bones. (Tremendous cheers from the Opposition, with 
uproar from the Irish members on the ministerial side of the 
house.) 

Mr. O'Connell (addressing himself to Mr. Shaw personally, 
and not to the Clminnan) — " Yours is a cairs head and jaw 
bones." (Deafening cheers from the ministerial side of the 
house, mingled with cries of " Order, order !" " Chair, Chair !" 
from the Opposition.) 

Mr. Bernal again interposed his authority as Chairman, 
when having once more restored order, the business of the 
Committee proceeded without any further material interrup- 

I come now to what are called general scenes. One of the 
richest of this kind which I have ever seen, occurred on the 
17th of July last. The question before the House, was that 
the Municipal Corporations Bill be re-commilted. Several of 
the leading members having delivered their sentiments on the 
subject, Mr. Hughes Hughes, the member for Oxford, rose to ad- 
dress tlie House. This gentleman, for what reason I am at a lose 
to guess, generally meets with a very unfavourable reception : 
On this occasion it exceeded anything I ever before witnessed. 
The moment he pronounced the word " Sir," addressing him- 
self of course to the Speaker, he was assailed with the most 
tremendous uproar and confusion. Such a variety of sounds, 
and so discordant, hardly ever before greeted mortal ear. Mr. 
Hughes's voice was at once drowned amidst the babel of 
sounds. Lord Brougham (then Mr. Brougham) once com- 
pared the House to a menagerie ; the application of the term 
would certainly have been most appropriate in this case. Had 
a blind person been that night conducted into the house, and 
not told what the place was, he would assuredly have supposed 
that he was in some zoological establishment. The Morning 
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it of the ftllowins day thus described the Bcene ; — " The 
t confused sounJa, inysterionsly blended, iHsutal from nil 
lecs of thy house. One liooourable member near the bar 
ealedly called uut " Read" (lo l.iie member emleavourbg 
sa Ihe Houbb) in an exceedingly bass and hoarse 
voice. At repeated intervals a sort of drone-like 
r, having almofit the sound of a distant hand-organ or 
rpipes, issued from the back benches ; — coughing, sneezing, 
1 uigeniously extended yawning, blended with the other 
SOandfi, and produced a toul-ensemble which we have never 
heard excelled in the house, A eingle voice from the miais- 
lerial benches imitated very accurately the yelp of a kennoUml 
hound." The moat graphic description would fall short of the 
Hcene itself. At the fiirthest corner of the house, on the 
ffliniBteriuI side, there was a constant movement of the persona 
as well as tlie tonmies of honourable members. At one time 
you would havp ihoiirrht. from the rapidity with which they 
rose up and s^l <lr..« n :i:'!iin in their scots, that they had been 
trying some ijyninrc-tit.- f\[n.[Li[!onts. The best performerB, in 
another senpi;, wori: ;il;i) vhiiiWy in that part of the house. 
One honournlilc iiifinhtT niJilated the crowing of tt cock so 
admirably, that you could not have distinguiehed it ftom the 
performance of a real clianticleer. Not far from the same 
spot iasned sounds marvellously resembling the bleating of a 
BOeep, — blended occasionally with an admirable imitation of 
the brayi^ of an ass by an honourable member a few yards 
distant Then there were coughing, yawning, and other 
Tocal performances, in infinite variety, and in most discordant 
chorus. There were yelpings worthy of any canine animal, 
and excellent imilaliona of the sounds of sundry inatrumenta 
not mentioned by the Morning Poft. The deafening uproar 
was completed by the cries of "Chair, Chair!" "Order, 
order!" groans, laughter, &c. which proceeded from all parts 
of the house. A more undeliberative assembly wm never 
seen, than tliat which constituted the House of Commons at 
this moment. One &ct will give as good an idea of the 
scene as the most lengthened description. Mr. Poulter, the 
memlier for Shaftesbury, succeeded Mr. Hughes, who liad 
been obliged to ait down ; and though the farmer, whose voice 
is one of the best in the house, exerted himself for at least tea 
minutes to niake himself audible, there was not, as &r ae I 
was able to necettain, one member who could make out a 
complete sentence of what he ("aid. Very feiv heard even a 
single word. Mr. Hardy made tlie attempt after Mr. Poulter, 





but with no better eucceas. He at once bh.w it would be 
liopeleea; and accordingly sat down. Other members who 
wished to deliver their eeDtimeDls, Bhnmk trom even an effort 
to procure a hearmg. The Hou^e had determined on a 
division; and a division on the qoeslioLi before it accordingly 
took place immediately, which had the effect of restoring 

As I was not present when the following scene occurred, I 
quote it from the Morning- Ckromcte of the day after it oc- 
cmred, which was in June 1834. The question before the 
House was the admission of Disaenlere to the UniversitieH : — 

" Mr. G, W. Wood rose to reply. (The laughing, jeecinj, 
shouting, and coughing', were such as we never before wit- 
nessed.) The hon. gentleman said, it had been declared ttiat 
the Bill, in its present stage, was essentially different from 
what it was when he had the honour to introduce it to the 
hoose. (At this moment two hon. members ' o'er all the ills 
of life victorious,' suddenly eniered from the smoking-room 
into the opposition gallery, and stretching themselves at full 
length on Iho seals, secure from the observation of the 
Speaker, commenced a row of the moat discreditabJe charac- 
ter.) This he denied (' I say, can't you crow V Laughter and 
uproar) — the provisions had not been altered (' liear him, 
how he reads!') — the enactments were in every respect un- 
altered (Loud cheering, followed by burets of laughter). The 
question was ('Read it — read it!' and great uproar) — the 
question was (' Just so, read it') — the question was (great 
cheering and laughter) whether the universities should be 
o|ien to all, or he for ever under the control of mere monopo- 
lists. (' Where's the man what crows ]' Laughter and cries of 
' Order !' from the Speaker.) Public opinion— (' Order !' and 
great uproar, durine which the Speaker, evidently excited, 
was loudiy calling for order,) The scene here was inde- 
scribable.' 

The preceding quotation will give Hime idea of the scenes 
occasionally to be witnessed in the House of Commons. The 
general scenes have usually their origin in the impatience of 
honourable members to get away from the house for the night, 
but who dare not venture to leave before the division, lest the 
non-appearance of their names in the lists of the majority and 
minority the tbllowin^ morning, should lead to some unpleasant 
questions from their respective constituents, if not to a requi- 
sition to resign their seats, 

1 sliall allude to only one more scene of this kind. It oc- 
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curred towards the close of last session. An honourable mem- 
ber, whose name I suppress, rose, amidst the most tremendous 
uproar, to address the House. He spoke, and was received, 
as nearly as the confusion enabled me to judge, as follows : — 
" I rise. Sir, (Ironical cheers, mingled with all sorts of zoolo- 
gical sounds), I rise, Sir, for the purpose of stating that I have 
Oh ! oh !' * Bah !' and sounds resembling the bleating of a 
sheep, mingled with loud laughter). Hon. gentlemen may 
endeavour to put me down by their unmannerly interruptions, 

but I have a duty to perform to my con (Ironical cheers, 

loud coughing, sneezing, and yawning extending to an incre- 
dible length, followed by bursts of laughter). I say. Sir, I 

have constituents who on this occasion expect that I (Cries 

of * Should sit down,' and shouts of laughter). They expect. 
Sir, that on a question of such importance (' O-o-a-a-u-' and 
loud laughter, followed by cries of * Order ! order !' from the 
Speaker). I tell honourable gentlemen who choose to con- 
duct themselves in such a way, that I am not to be put down 

by (Groans, coughs, sneezings, hems, and various animal 

sounds, some of which closely imitated the yelping of a dog, 
and the squeaking of a pig, interspersed with peals of laugh- 
ter). I appeal (* Cock-e-leeri-o-co !' The imitation, in this 

case, of the crowing of a cock was so remarkably good, that 
not even the most staid and orderly members in the house 
could preserve their gravity. The laughter which followed 
drowned the Speaker's cries of * Order ! order !') I say. Sir, 
this is most unbecoming conduct on the part of an assembly 

calling itself de (' tow- wow- wow,' and bursts of laughter). 

Sir,* may I ask, have honourable gentlemen who can 

(* Mew-mew,' and renewed lauffhter). Sir, I claim the pro- 
tection of the Chair. (The Speaker here again rose and called 
out * Order ! order !' in a loud and angry tone, on which the 
uproar in some measure subsided.) If honourable gentlemen 
will only allow me to make one oteervation, I will not trespass 
further on their attention, but sit down at once. (This was 
followed by the most tremendous cheering in earnest) I only 
beg to say, Sir, that I think this is a most dangerous and un- 
constitutional measure, and will therefore vote against it" 
The honourable gentleman then resumed his seat amidst 
deafening applause. 




In presenting the reader with eketchea of the leading mem- 
bers of all parties in the House, it will be expected that I be- 
^in with the late and present Speakers. The office of Speaker 
IS one of such great importance, and is regarded with so much 
respect by the members, however differing from him in poli- 
tics, — as lo entitle Sir Charles Manners Sutton and Mr. Aber- 
cromby to a priority of notice. 

Sib Charles Manners Svttok filled the office of Speaker 
for eighteen years, having been chosen in 1817 in the room of 
the Right Honourable Charles Abbott, who then resigned from 
ill health. Sir Charles presided during five successive Parlia- 
ments. He was a great favourite wift men of all parties in 
the House; indeed he could not have been otherwise, for a 
man of more conciliating, bland, and gentlemanly manners 
never crossed the threshold of St. Stephen's. He was at all 
times accessible, and to every member; the most inveterate 
and most unpopular Radical, though he himself was one of 
the most decided Tories in the House, was treated by hini in 
the house, at his public dinners, and in the private interviews 
he was obliged frequently to have with men of all parties, — 
with the same courtesy and apparent respect ae the most in- 
fluential of his own party. He never sufiered his political 
prejudices, strong as they were, to interfere with the ameni- 
ties of gentlemanly intercourse. The perfect gentleman was 
visible in everything he said and did; nay, it was visible in 
his very person, whether you saw him walking the streets, or 
filling the chair in the House of Commons. There was a. 
mildness and good-nature in his features, which could not fail 
to strike a stranger the moment he saw him, and which was 
cerlain of prepossessing every one in his favour. With these 
softer and more amiable features, there was blended a dignity 
and energy of character, which invariably insured the respect 
of the members. No man knew better how to unite firmness 
and decision with the greatest urbanity of manner, in reprov- 
ing a member who had violated the rules of the House, or 
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the usages which one gentleman ought to observe towards 
another. 

He possessed great presence of mind. I have seen him 
time after time conduct himself, in scenes of the greatest con- 
fusion, and in cases of great difficulty, with as much coolness, 
self-possession, and judgment, as if he had been quietly delibe- 
rating on some point appertaining to the orders and usages of 
the House, in his own study. I do not recollect to have seen 
him so much disconcerted as on one occasion, when having, 
on a division, said he thought the " Ayes" had it, — Mr. Hal- 
comb, the late member for Dover, got up and said with some 
tartness, though no one but himself had voted against the 
measure, " / say, su*, the * Noes^ have it." Sir Charles Man- 
ners Sutton did look confounded for a moment, and one loud 
shout of " Oh, oh !" biirst simultaneously from all parts of the 
house. Sir Charles, on recovering himself, ordered a division ; 
as the Speaker must always do if but one member demands it, 
when there appeared — how many "Noes" does the reader 
think 1 Just one, and that one was the property of Mr. Hal- 
comb himself. The late Duke of Somerset, towards the close 
of the last century, divided the House of Lords on the question 
of this country going to war with France, when there only 
appearing himself in opposition to the motion, he caused a 
medal to be struck to the memory of " The Glorious Minority 
of One." Whether Mr. Halcomb took a similar method of 
perpetuating the remembrance of his " Glorious Minority," I 
have not the means of knowing. 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton was intimately conversant with 
the usages, laws, and forms of the House. This was apparent 
soon after his appointment to the office ; for immediately on 
getting into the chair he applied himself with the greatest 
assiduity and attention to the subject, until he made himself 
quite master of it In no case of difficulty that ever occurred 
while I was present, did I ever see him at the least loss as to 
how it should be dealt with. 

His voice was, without exception, the most sonorous, power- 
ftil, and melodious 1 ever heard. Its compass was surprising, 
when he called out, as he had too often occasion to do, " Order, 
order !" The sounds, even when he manifestly gave no play 
to his lungs, but spoke with as little effort as if he had been 
speaking in a whisper, fell on your ear, — it mattered not in 
what part of the house you were at the time, — with a loudness 
and depth of intonation which at once startled and delighted 
you. If very great noise and confusion prevailed in the house 
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at the time, and he consequently uttered the words " Order, 
order!" with soma energy, you would have supposed you heoid 
the voice of a Boamerges. 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton generally received credit foi' 
great impartiality. The Liberals, however, maintain that al- 
Uiou?h he was very impartial in allowing an e^ual number of 
speakers to address the House on each side ot a question, he 
very often, when eeveial speakers on the Liberal side rose at 
once to reply to a Tory speech of ability, " fixed his eye" on 
the least talented ; and that on the other hand, he as frequent- 
ly, when several Tories rose at once to reply to a speech of 
talent from a Liberal member, selected the ablest of the 
number. 

Sir Charles hardly ever availed himself of his privilege of 
speaking in committee. The only instance in which he did 
BO, that I can remember at this moment, was one morning in 
the session of 1834, at four o'clock, when some question af- 
fecting the privileges of the University of Cambridge, of which 
he was at the time the representative, was under discussion. 
His speech lasted about ten or fifteen minutes. It did not in- 
dicate a vigorous or comprehensive mind, but it was, in the 
delivery, as fine a specimen of correct elocution as one could 
wish to hear. His style was fluent but verbose. He excelled 
in making high sounding sentences, as his speech on the elec- 
tion of Mr. Abercromby proved. 

The late Speaker is tail and robust in person. His hair is 
black, and his complexion very dark. But for a strong squint 
in one of his eyes, bis countenance would be remarkable for 
its handsomeness ; as it is, it is pleasant His features are 
small and regular. His age is ftfty-five. He appears to be 
in excellent health. 

Of Mr. Jaheb Abbkcrohbt, the present Speaker, my notice 
will necessarily he short, as his occupation of the Chair has 
yet been but of little more than six months' duration. His 
voice is pleasant and clear, but not strong. His manner is 
dignified and solemn, mingled with urbanity. His articula- 
tion is slow and distinct. Like his predecessor, he is perfectly 
cool and calm in the midst of the scenes of uproar which occur 
in the house. He is of a kindly disposition. Indeed, his ex- 
treme good nature has sometimes rendered him indulgent to 
a &ult, to members who have transgressed the bounds of par- 
liamentary order and courtesy. He possesses considerable 
talents, and had much influence in the House, especially with 
his own party, before his election to the Chair. He is a man 
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of great straightforwardness in his conduct as a public as well 
as a private man. His integrity has never been questioned : 
it is above suspicion. His acquaintance with the forms and 
usages of the House is already intimate. He is much re- 
spected by those members who differ from, as well as by those 
who agree with him in his political opinions. 

He is in his sixty-second year. His countenance is pale, 
and has a pensive expression. His hair is partly ^ray, with 
remains of its original dark-brown colour. He was m delicate 
health when he took possession of the Chair. It cannot have 
been improved by the last session, which was perhaps the 
lonfi^est since the revolution of 1688, whilst his duties, owing 
to the alteration in the hours of sitting, were more than com- 
monly onerous. On one occasion, towards the close of the 
session, he sat upwards of twelve successive hours without 
quitting the Chair for a moment 




CHAPTER VI. 



Sir CharlcB Wellierell— Mr. Croker— Mr. T. Micliacl Sadlar. 

Thovgh the Liberal party within the walla of PariiBment 
had been gradually gaining in numbers for the previous twenty 

J ears, it was in the beginning of 1829 so inconsiderable, that 
ad the Tories, ae they all now admit, only played their cards 
with ordinary akill, the measure of Reform which passed in 
1833, might have been deferred for a quarter of a century. It 
is true, that, throuirliaut !}ie country, the demand for Reform had 
become general; but so moderate were the people in their 
expectations, and bo few were the ftiends of extensive Reform 
in the House of ComraonB, tliat a very limited amendment of 
the representatim would have met the views of tlie nation. 
Hod the elective franchiae been only transferred from East 
Retford and Penryn, boroughs which have been convicted of 
bribery and corruption, to Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
or other large unrepresented places, n.ud a few of the otiicr 
most populous tciwns been enfrunchised, the people would 
have been satisfied; and the Government conceding even 
that email modicam of Reform, would have become so popular, 
that they might have had a long tenure of office. But tho 
Duke of Wellington, in an evil hour for himself and his party, 
pronounced the then existing representation of the country to 
be "the most perfect that human ingenuity could devise," and 
proclaimed hia determination to resist the slightest alteration 
in that system. At the moment the noble Duke made this 
notable and ill-judged declaration, two-thirds, at least, of the 
members of the House of Commons, were decided Tories, or, 
at ell events, had, before that time, identified themselves with 
that party ; but bo powerful was the sensation produced amon^ 
the people by this annoimcemant, and so loud was the demand 
for Parliamentary Reform, tliat a great many members of tlie 
House of Commons, seeing that they could not stem the torrent 
of public opinion, deemed it prudent to yield to it. A general 
election followed soon after, and such had in the meantime 
become the power of public opinion, that even under the then 
existing aystem of the close burgha of England, and the close 
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counties, as well as burghs, of Scotland, — there was only a 
majority of one in the House of Commons against the Reform 
Bill first proposed, — and which was, in many respects, more 
sweeping than the one which eventually passed. Thus, then, 
the number of the Tories was reduced to 329 in the House of 
Commons before the passing of the Reform Bill. In the first 
parliament after that measure had become the law of the land, 
their numbers were reduced to about 192. Since then, how- 
ever, there has been a re-action in their favour. Their num- 
ber now is estimated at 270 ; but they have oflen apparently 
mustered about 300, owing to their ranks having been, on 
several late occasions, reinforced by moderate reformers. 

The most distinguished individuals of the Tory party who 
were members of the House immediately previous to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, have for the most part, still seats 
m it : Sir Charles WethereU, Mr. Croker, the late Mr. T. Mi- 
chael Sadler, and two or three others, are the exceptions. 

Never was the exclusion of a member more generally re- 
gretted than was that of Sir Charles Wetherell. He was 
a high Tory, and never was there a man who so uncompro- 
misingly and zealously asserted his opinions. There were 
formerly many Tories, as there are now Liberals, who adopted 
a particular creed, simply because it paid best, and not from 
any very marked preference to one class of principles over 
another. Not so with Sir Charles. He believes most potently 
in the superior excellence of Toryism ; he loves it for its own 
sake ; it has no additional charms to him when associated with 
the loaves and fishes of power, nor does it lose any of its at- 
tractions when in Opposition. He is one of the most disin- 
terested men, of any party, of the present day. His attach- 
ment to his principles was sorely tried in 1829 ; but he came 
throuffh the ordeal in the most triumphant manner. It was 
well Known tliat the Duke of Wellington on that occasion 
offered him one of the highest judicial situations in the coun- 
try, on the condition of his supporting the Government in the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation ; but he held fast his in- 
tegrity, notwithstanding the strength of the temptation. In 
politics any more than in morals, he could not recognize the 
principle of expediency. His maxims then, as on all other 
occasions, was that honesty is the best policy. He is ready 
any day, should the necessity arise, of which happily there is 
little chance, to suffer any species of martyrdom which the 
opposite party may think best, — for his political princi- 
ples. 
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But it waa not fecauee oF the et might forward conduct and 
unimpeachable consistency of Sir Charles Wetherell, that hia 
excluaion from A'arliament was so generally regretted by the 
House. It was his peculiar manners and his rich humour 
that made him so great a favourite. He was generally very 
severe as well as witty on hia opponents, but it waa clearly 
at the principles of tlie men, and not at tlie men themselves, 
that he levelled hia happy sarcasms. This is an important 
distinction : and the more so, because in a great many cases 
honourable members, under the pretest of attacking the 
principles and arguments of their opponents, do in reality 
indulge their persona! animosities by attacking the men. 
Few merabera have had fewer personal enemies than Sir 
Charles. 1 hardly knew one tliat cherished any rooted aver- 
sion to him. 

He never opened his mouth, hut the House was sure to be 
convulsed with laughter. Wlien he rose all eyes were inva- 
riably turned to warfs him: honourable members expected a 
protUsion of jokes, and they were never disappointed. Sir 
Charles's personal appearance strikingly contrasted with his 
matter. Lavater would Imve pronounced him one of the 
dullest and moet morose of human beings : a peraon meeting 
him in the streets, would at once infer, if any &ith is to be 
put in physiognumy, that he was some Friar just escaped from 
a twenty or thirty years' seclusion in a convent He usually 
looks sulky: hie appearance is to a stranger's mind the beau 
ideal of a cynical philosopher. When lushing the Liberals, 
and denouncing what he terras revoiutionary doctrines, hia 
countenance darkens with an expression of supreme scorn. 
His face Is deeply furrowed with wrinkles, though apparently 
not more than from (itly-flve to sixty years of age. In person 
he is tall and athletic. His complexion is darli, and his fea- 
tures are large. Notiiing can daunt him or put him out of 
countenance. He is impervious alike to the coarsest and 
most refined sarcasms which may he levelled at him, — and 
few men within the walls of Parliament have been the butta 
of so much ridicule; certainly none on account of their per- 
sonal appearance. He was a target for every Liberal to shoot 
at. His clothes are always thread-bare. I never yet sew a 
suit on him for which a Jew old-clothes-man would give ten, 
sbillings. How or where he gels hia wardrobe nobody knows, 
but every one has remarked that a new suit, or even a new 
hat, coat, waistcoat, or trowsers singly, was never yet seen 
to grace his person. I cannot think he has a tailor, or if he 







have, it is imposEible Snip can ever lake his measuTe. Hia 
cloUies alwavB Icwk as if made by accident; they never fit 
him. Th(!y literally hung loosely about him. As for bracea, 
he has an nnconquerable averEion to Ihem. Whether, like 
the elder Hannibal towaj^a the Romans, he has sworn eternal 
hostility to what ho calls " Siispenders," ia not known ; but no 
one ca[i doubt he would as eoon that lii« neck were encirclt'd 
in a lialter, aa that his breechea ahould be adjusted by means 
of braces. 

Though the cause of sojnuch laughter in others, I scarce- 
ly ever yet knew a smile pky on air Charles' own counte- 
nance. Idoubt much if he himself sees the wit and humour 
with which his speeches sparkle ; certainly ticro is not tlie 
least appearnncB of an effort to bo witty ur iiuraoroui. 

He is capable of undergoing great fatigue. His physical 
BS well as mental exertions during tlie time llie Retbnu Bill 
was in Committee, were extraordinary. Night after night — 
and thia, too, atler being busily and kboriously engaged all 
day in the discharge of his profesaionai duties — did he oppose 
every aiccessive clause of that measure. It was in a great 
degree owing to his pertinacious opposition nnd " much speak- 
ing," that the debate inunediately before the memorable divi- 
sion at seven o'clock in the morning, was prolonged to tliat 
unseasonahlp and unprecedentedly late hour. That division 
was only one of several which had taken place in the course 
of the previous night Sir Charles, on leaving the house at a 
quarter past seven, finding that it rained heavily, raised hia 
eyes towards the clouds, as a wild duck, to use the phra- 
fieolo^'y of an Irish peasant, would do in a thunder storm, and 
exclaimed, "By G — if I hod icnown this, we ahoukl have had 
ft few more divisions." 
~ Sir Charles is an excellent lawyer, but an indifferent politi- 

m. His mind ia incapable of grappling with any great na- 

inai question. He bs^ no comprehensive views; improve- 
~ in the institutions of the country is, with him, synony- 
with revolution. Established usages are eyer3^iiug m 
^e. To queation the wisdom of our ancestors isin bjs es- 
timaUon treason, both against the Constitution and society, 
and could not be visited with loo heavy a puuishment Hence 
all his speeches in Parliament consisted of denunciations of 
liberalism, and eulogiums of" things as they are !" Had Sir 
Charles been in the house durmg the late discussions on llie 
Church of Ireland, he would have made some rich exhibitions. 
After dieddiiig on ocean of tears over the assumed destruc- 
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tion of the Irish Heirarcliy, and eeen in that destruction the 
ertioction of Christianity all over the world, — he would have 
branded the Liberals with the epithcifl of " Atheists!" " Infi- 
dels !" &c., and then sent one and all of Ihem, en masse, to a 
locality which shall be namelcsa, amidst jokes and witticisms, 
which, notwithstanding the seriousness of the charges, and 
the awilijness of the threatened doom, would have made the 
house ring with laughter; for he cannot open his mouth with- 
out ffiving utterance to something humorous. It is a ruling 
passion witli him, which will, there can be no question, be 
strong b death. 

The Reform Bill, which shut the doors of Parliament against 
Sir Charles Wetheiell, was also the means of bcinging to an 
abrupt tennination the legislative career of Mr. Ckokbr, 



friends. Nature, according to the representations of his oppo- 
nents, intended him for a Tory, and education forwarded the 
purposes of Nature. He lived as strictly within the limits of 
the world of Toryism, as if it had constituted the only creed 
in the universe of mind. He not only hated the abstraction of 
Liberalism, but to have associated, even in the private rela- 
tions of life, with men holding liberal principles, would have 
been in his view so enormous an offence against propriety, 
that he could never have forgiven himself had he committed 
it. Not only was it impossible, from the vei^ constitution of hia 
mind, that he could ever make a friend of any person enter- 
taining liberal opinions, hut when unavoidable circumstances 
brought him into personal contact with Reformers, he seemed 
like a fish out of its element, or like a person breathing a 
tainted atmosphere. Whateverthereforehe knew of Liberal- 
ism, waa rather from the reports of others than irom his own 
experience or knowledge. 

It is no fiction to state that Mr. Croker viewed the passing 
of the Reform Bill with very much the same feelings as if it 
had been a personal calamity of the first magnitude. His 
mind was filled with horror during the day at the bare con- 
templation of that measure becommg the law of the land, and 
it disturbed his slumbers at night. Many a sleepless night 
did he pass when, to use Sir Charles WeUierell's expression, 
" the close boroughs were, day after day, put up to be knocked 
down." His exertions to avert the catastrophe were almost 
superhuman. Few constitutions could have stood the amount 
of physical labour he went through while the several clauses 
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of schedules A and B were being discussed. For some weeks 
he spoke every consecutive evening against particular clauses 
of the Reform Bill, upwards, on an average, of three hours. 
Some nights he made as many as twenty speeches ; not under 
the impression that his eloquence would operate conviction on 
the minds of Reformers, or avert the impending destruction of 
the close boroughs, but merely for the purpose of gaining time. 
He had great fiiith in the chapter of accidents doing something 
for his party, and clung to the very last moment — till the Re- 
form Bill received the Royal Assent — with a tenacity pecu- 
liar to himself, to the fond hope that something or other, he 
knew not what, would occur, " to save the Constitution and 
the country. 'k 

In person, Mr. Croker is tall and well-made. He is full 
six feet in height. He is bald-headed, and has been so for 
ten or twelve years. He is about sixty years of cige, nearly 
the one-half of which time he was in Parliament He is a 
very fluent speaker ; but his elocution is somewhat impaired 
by the circumstance of his not not being able to pronounce 
the letter r. He is never at a loss for words ; and when in 
Parliament was chiefly remarkable for the readiness and in- 
genuity with which he could reply to any opponent. He sel- 
dom, comparatively, made set speeches. He generally re- 
served himself until some political opponent of mark had ad- 
dressed the House ; he then rose and replied, usually with 
much effect His forte chiefly lay in detecting and exposing 
the weak points of an adversary ; and when these did not ac- 
tually exist ready-made to his hand, he invariably contrived to 
make them for himself. He was one of the most unfair rea- 
soners in the house ; he never hesitated to misrepresent the 
arguments of his opponents, and though often interrupted in 
his speeches by honourable members rising up and complain- 
ing, frequently with great warmth of temper, of being totally 
misrepresented, no sooner had they resumed their seats, than 
he proceeded, demolishing, without mercy, as if no complaint 
of misrepresentation had been made, the positions which he 
had himself created and put into their mouths. A more dex- 
terous special pleader than Mr. Croker never sat within the 
walls of Parliament His manner was distinguished by an 
earnestness and animation which invariably commanded the 
attention of the House. His gesture was violent, often thea- 
trically so. He made infinitely varied evolutions with his 
person. He could not remain many seconds in the same posi- 
tion. He was always wheeling his body round and round, 




snd by that meanB managed to addreea, by turns, not onlv 
every part of the house, but almost every member in it Hia 
manner, when speaking, was the most mercurial I ever eaw. 
An Irishman in the gallery characteriBticatly observed one 
evening, that he was hke a hen on a hot girdle. He was an 
excellent actor ; bad be gone to Ibe stage when he drst took 
to politics, he could not &il to have earned for himself a dis- 
tinguished reputation on the histrionic boards. 

Mr. Croker felt particularly jealous of Mr. Jeffrey, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, on that learned lord's admission into 
Parliament. Hence he laboured with his utmost might to 
damage the Parliamentary reputation, — which, by the way, 
was never so great as was generally expected H would be, — 
of the Scotch Advocate. He invariably replied to his speeches 
when the rules of the House would allow him, thus atfording 
an UlustTHtion of the old saying — two of a trade can never 
agree. For years they had been rival Reviewers : now they 
were rival orators and legislators. The Scotch Advocate 
spoke Edmburgk Reviews, and the Secretary to the Board of 
Admiralty replied to him in Quarlerly Retiietes. 

Mr. Croker is quite au aristocrat in his notiona. The most 
memorable tiling he ever uttered in Parliament was an ex- 
clamation, on hearing some honourable member mention the 
name of Bedibrd-square, " Bedford-square ! I know nothing of 
the geography of Bedford-square : I did not know there waa 
Buch a place m the world !" This affected ignorance of every 
thin^ but the aristocratic squares of the West-end, drew down 
on him the deserved ridicule of the House.* 

Mr. T. M. Sadler, the late member for Newark, was ano- 
ther able friend of the Tories, of whose services in Parliament 
they were deprived by the Reform Bill. He waa the nominee 
of tiie Duke of Newcastle, and it was in reference to the in- 
fluence of that noblemen over his tenants in Newark, in sup- 
Krt of Mr. Sadler against Mr. Serjeant Wilde, the opposing 
iform candidate, — Oiat his Grace openly asserted his right to 
do what he liked with his own. Mr. Sadler was only in the 
House of Commons during the two short Parliaments imme- 
^._._, .■ ... .... ..... r,.. ^.. He was 



* I hsve been credibly informed that in consequence of this ob- 
Benation of Mr. Croker, the houses in Bedford Square ftll fifty per 
cent, in rental. 
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little local reputation he possessed, was made rather in the 
capacity of a banker in Leeds than as an orator or politician. 
His maiden speech, therefore, which was one of great elo- 
quence and ability, and which occupied nearly three hours in 
the delivery, came like a peal of thunder on the ears of the 
House. Indeed, had he descended from the clouds, instead of 
emerging from the comparative obscurity of his banking-house 
in Leeds, his party could not have idolized him more. The 
proudest of the aristocracy courted his company, and took 
every occasion of paying homage to him. The Duke of New- 
castle derived much credit for penetration in discovering the 
light which Mr. Sadler had so long hid under a bushel. It 
was, however, soon found out, that though a man of great ta- 
lent, and one who could be of much service to his party, he 
was vastly overrated. The speech, a splendid one undoubted- 
ly, with which he had electrified the House, they supposed to 
have been extemporaneous, and that he had only any evening, 
and on any interesting occasion, to " get on his legs" and de- 
liver another equally excellent. Here was their error. The 
speech which they had supposed to be spoken with very little, 
if any, premeditation, had been the result of weeks of most in- 
tense study, and every word, like the school-boy with his 
tasks, had been most carefully committed to memory. Night 
after night, and week after week, did the Tories look to the 
Opposition bench which he occupied, in the hope of his pouring 
out another such torrent of eloquence ; but they looked in 
vain. He was as silent as the grave. When, some two or 
three months afterwards, he was compelled to say something 
in consequence of some pointed allusions both to himself and 
his patron, the Duke of Newcastle, the charm was in a great 
measure dissolved. He stuttered, and stammered, and flound- 
ered at almost every second sentence, in such a way as to be 
absolutely painful to the House. The fact was, that he was 
not an extempore speaker ; he could not deliver two consecu- 
tive sentences, with any propriety or effect, on the spur of the 
moment. He was a man who might make five or six good 
speeches in the course of a Session, which would be allowing 
aoout a month for the preparation of each ; but that was the 
utmost extent of his capabilities. Even on the hustings, where 
all the " silent members" are proverbially loquacious, he com- 
pletely broke down. He could not reply to the attacks of a 
rival candidate. Nay, in his own committee-room, if he was, 
by an unexpected question or other interruption, diverted from 
his train of^ thought, the circumstance so disconcerted him as 




to make it difficult for him to add a single word more on the 
subject. 

Mr. Sadler woa fif^-six years of a^e when he died. He 

was of middle size. Hia head was quite gray. In his coun- 
tenance there were sucli a seriouaneBs and solemnity, that a 
stranger mig'ht have mistaken him tor a clergyman. Ilia fea- 
tures were stronglv marited, and his elocution was in harmony 
with his eta,id ana pensive appearance. Hia voice was full 
and distinct, but it had a species of twang about it very much 
resembling Ihat which is eo often heard m the pulpit This, 
however, rather aided than impaired the effect' of his celebra- 
ted maiden speech in SL Stephen's, inasmuch as its chief 



form Bill. 

There was none of their party whoee exclusion from the 
House, by the passing of that measure, was more generally 
Teeretted by the Tories than was Mr. Sadler's, and the greatest 
e^rts were made to get him returned for Leeds. In the first 
election for that town, after the Reform Bill became the law 
of the land, there was little probabililv of a successful appeal 
to its constituency, both on account of the great popularity of 
his opponent, Mr. Macauley, and the intense enthusiasra which 
then existed in favour of reform measures ; but when a va- 
cancy occurred in the representation of the place, by Mr. Itfa- 
cauley's acceptance of an appointment in India, there was al- 
most a moral certainty of his return, had not Mr. Foster, late 
proprietor and editor of the Leeds Patriot, suddenly started 
up, — because of some alleged private wrongs he had aufiered 
at the hands of Mr. Sadler, — and made a detailed and pointed 
expotf of various circumstances in Mr. Sadler's history before 
unknown. The statements made were of a nature to create 
at once an overwhelming prejudice against him in the public 
mind. Many, even of Ms own party, withdrew their support 
from him, because, wliile they conceived the charges were of 
a character which imperiously deoianded an immediate and 
complete disproval, he, acting on the advice of his committee, 
declined taking any notice of them. . He lost his election by 
a majority of six to one, and was so mortified at the circum- 
stance, that he formed a resolution, as was well understood 
by his friends, and, indeed, almost publicly stated by himself, 
to retire for ever into private life. 

Mr. Sadler was one of the most benevolent men of the pre- 
sent day. His exertions, both in and out of Parliament, in 
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favour of the factory children, were great and unwearied, and 
will endear his name to millions yet unborn. For a long time 
he laboured under great bodily indisposition, brought on, there 
can be no doubt, by the amount of his labours in the cause of 
suffering humanity. 




CHAPTER VU. 



Sir Robert Peel— Mr. Goullurn— Sir Edward Knalchbull— Sir 
Henry Hardioge— Sit RoEjerl Inglis— Lord Sandon— Mr. Praed 
—Mr. C. W. W. Wjnn— Lord Mahon— Colonel Sibthorpc— 
Marquis of Chandos — Mr. F, Shaw — Sir Richard Vyvyan. 

Sir Robebt Peel la now, as he has been since the death of 
Mr. Canning, the leader of the Tory party in the House of 
Commons. He is a remaritaWe good-lookixffi man, rather 
aixjve the usual size, and finely proportioned. He is of a clear 
complexion, full round &ce, and red-hdrcd. His usual dress 
is a green Burtout, a light waistcoat, and dark trowsers. He 
generally displays a watch-chain on his breast, with a bunch 
of gold eeals of mmsually large dimensions and great splen- 
dour. He can scarcely be called a dandy, and yet he sacri- 
fices a good deal to the graces. 1 hardly know a public man 
who dresses in better taste. He is in the prime oflife, being 
fiirtv-seven years of age. His whole appearance indicates 
health.. His constitution is ezcelleDt,Bnd his temperate habits 
have seconded the kindly purposes of nature. He is capable 
of undergoing gre^ physical fetigue. I have known him re- 
main in Uie house for three or four successive nights till one 
and two o'clock, not only watching with the most intense 
anxiety the progress of important dewites, but taking an active 

Krt in the proceedings, and yet be in his office, transacting 
siness of the greatest moment, by ton o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning. Sir Robert is possessed of business habits of 
the first order. He can descend, when there is a necessity 
for it, to the minutest circumstances in a great question, and 
master them all as fully as if he had never liad a thought be- 
yond the pale of such matters. He was never yet known to 
bung'le any measure from ignorance of business details. 

Sir Robert Peel is perhaps Uie best and most effective 
speaker in the House. He is always fluent, even in his most 
extemporaneous addresses. His language is uniformly cor- 
rect, and generally eloquent He is never al a loss for words. 
These he has almost Invariably at his command in abundance, 
even when he is deficient in everything having the semblanca 
of argument. He is remarkably dexterous in debate. I have 



often admired the wonderful espertness with which he haa 
extricated hiinEelf Irom the Hwkward positions into which hla 
opponents have thrust him. His eeli^possessioD, whicli scarce- 
ly ever forsakes him, is of vaat importance to him; and, in 
conjunction with his iingularly good tact, enables him U> niBlte 
the niQBt of a bod cause. The only occasion on wliich I ever 
knew liim break fairly down, was wlion, labl BGsaion, attempt- 
ing to vindicate the appointment of the Marquis of London- 
derry as Ambassador to the Court of SL PeterBburgh. That 
was as signal a fiiilure as was ever witnessed in the house. 
At one time he stuttered and stammered as if he had hati an 
impediment in his speech ; at another he made a dead pause, 
not being able for some lime to utter a single word. lie 
seemed to feel that he had undertaken a bad cause. Tlie 
memorable declaration of the noble Marquis, that the Poles 
were a set of rebels, and that they ought to bo compelled at 
any price to submit to the government rf Nicholas, whs pressed 
on the attention of tlie House by Mr. Shiel, Mr. C, Fergusson, 
and others, in strains of such indicant eloquence as to give 
rise to a burning eotliusiasm among honourable members of 
all political opinions in favour of the Poles, such as I never 
before witnessed, and which must have destroyed the nerves 
of the strongest-minded man that ever existed, if he had had, 
like Sir Robert, to perform the ungracious task of vindicating 
the character of the man whose unfeeling snd ungenerous 
expressions had caused this resistless burst of noble feeling in 
favour of the Poles. 

There never was a more comjilete master of the plausibili- 
ties than Sir Robert Peel. He is apparently all candour end 
sincerity. He invariably appeals to his honour for the truth 
of what he says. He not only urges the best arguments which 
can be advanced in favour of Ihe cause which he espouses, 
but there is such an appearance of honesty and fuir-dealing 
about him, that it is witli great dlJEculty those who are most 
opposed to his politics can guard against being led away by 
his wiiming manner. He ian most consummate special pleader: 
had he been destined for the bar, he would long since have 
been one of its most distinguished ornaments. 

In his manner Sir Robert is highly dignified, and his deli- 
very is gonerBlly gracetul. He usually ccimiuences bia most 
important speeches with his leil hand resting on h'm side. His 
utterance un such occasions is slow and solemn in the outset; 
but when he advances to the heart of his iubject he becomes 
animated and speaks with some rapidity, but altvays with much 




distinctness. His enunciation is clear ; and few speakers pco- 
sess a greater power over their voice. He can modulate ita 
soft and musical tones at pleasure. He is Bometimes humour- 
ous, on which occasions his manner has an irresistibly comic 
effect. His jokes, when he does indulge in them, tite. almost 
invariably good, though often too refinwl to tell with effect on 
any other Uian an intellectual audience. It is, however, but 
comparatively seldom that he makes any eflbrt at wit. His 
forte manifestly lies in the serious mode of address. He ex- 
cels all men I ever knew in deep tragedy: in that he is quite 
at home. Ko man in the House can appeal with a titUe of 
the effect with which he can, to the fears of hia audience ; 
and he is too good a tactician not to know, that a great deal 
more may be accomplished by addressing in this strain an au- 
dience who have rank and property to lose, than by cold argu- 
mentative orations. Hence the staple of his principal speeches 
consists of a forcible and skilful exhibition of the alleged fright- 
ful consequences which will inevitably flow from the adoption 
of a course of policy different from that which he recommends. 
On such occasions his appearance and manner are as solemn 
as if he were commissioned to stand up and proclaim that the 
world had come to an end. And he usually produces a cor- 
responding effect. The deepest stillness pervades the House 
while he is speaking-. Even in the gallery, where there is 
generally a great deal of noise from the exits and the entrances 
of strongeiB, the falling of a pin might be heard. All eyes 
are fixed on Sir Robert Honourable members, of all parties, 
are, for the time, spell-bound. Their reason is taken prisoner. 
The feelings obtam a temporary triumph over the understand- 
ing. The solemnity of the speaker is communicated to the 
hearers. No smile is seen to play on the countenances of 
even the most lively and strenuous of his opponents. All are 
as grave as if some question of the deepest importance to them 
individually were about to be decided. Sir Robert is a speaker 
whom one would never tire of hearing. I have often heard 
him speak for two or three hours at a time, but never knew an 
instance of an honourable member quitting the house because 
he felt Sir Robert's oration to be tedious. On the contrary, 
the regret always is that he does not continue longer. Sir 
John Hobhouse was, I am sure, only expressing the feeling 
entertained by every member in the House, when he said, im- 
mediately before the resignation of Sir Robert in April last, 
that if anything could reconcile him to the continuuice in 
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office of the right honourable Baronet, it would be the pleasure 
of hearing him speak. 

Sir Robert's manners, both in and out of Parliament, are 
most conciliatory. He treats every person with whom he 
comes into contact with the utmost respect. He has a won- 
derful command of temper. I never yet knew him, even in 
the heat of debate, use a single irritating word to any oppo- 
nent. And the same courtesy and respect with which he 
treats others, are, as it is right they should be, reciprocated 
by them. Sir Robert has not only no personal enemies, but 
is held in the highest esteem by the most virulent of his op- 
ponents. It is the abstraction — the particular class of opinions 
of which he is the most distinguished champion, and not him- 
self, as an individual, against which the Liberal party direct 
their uncompromising hostility. 

One feature in the oratory of Sir Robert, which every one 
who ever heard him must have observed, is the practice he 
has, when speaking on any great question, of striking the box 
which lies on the table, at regular intervals, with his right 
hand. On an average, he gives it two strokes in a minute ; and 
as these are given with great force, and the box is remarkable 
for its acoustic properties, the sound is distinctly heard in 
every part of the house, and considerably aids the effect which 
his speech would otherwise produce. Sir Robert has another 
feature in a great measure peculiar to himself when address- 
ing the house on topics of engrossing interest ; for when speak- 
ing on matters of comparatively trifling moment he makes no 
effort to produce an efiect I allude to his practice of turning 
his face round to his own party and his back on the Speaker, 
when he is urging any argument which appears to him parti- 
cularly forcible, and which he thinks likely to be received by 
them with peculiar applause. And in most cases he is won- 
derfully happy in his guesses. In such instances he looks his 
party significantly in the fiice, and pauses for the expected 
cheer, which is scarcely ever refused him, and which, in the 
great majority of cases, is given with a strength of lungs and 
an evident cordiality which could not &il to satisfy the most 
ambitious of oratorical distinction. No man is more gratified 
with applause than Sir Robert ; no one feels more mortified 
when it is withheld, or not given with that liberality which 
he thinks the speech deserved. 

When hard pressed by an opponent, the right honourable 
Baronet usually sits with his left knee over the ri^ht, his left 
hand thrust into the breast of his waistcoat, and his hat down 




over his brow. In this position he si 
the face, rather, however, with a si 
than with one expressive of ang'er. 

The member for Tamworth, though a man of great talent, 
and consummate tact in adapting himself to the temper and 
prejudices of the House, has not the slightest pretensions to 
genius. No one ever knew him utter a great philosophical 
truth or sublime conception. He never starlles or delighta 
his audience by anything of striking originality ; there is not 
a sbgle passage in any of his speeches, which the auditor 
would wish to preserve in his memory as something of sur- 
passing grandeur. He never descends below mediocrity; he 
IS generally far above it — often on the precincts of genius ; 
but never crosses the liwe which separates it from mere talent 
or ability. 

1 have spoken of the first-rate business habits of the right 
honourable Baronet, and of the surprising ease with which he 
can master the minutest details of any business question to 
which he applies his mind. He is not, however, by an;^ meana 
a man of extensive information; on the contrary, he is igno- 
rant on Bome questions to an extent diecreditable in a public 
man. The reader will have some difficulty in believing the 
statement, that when a number of gentlemen wailed on him, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of the Re- 

!iea] of the Window Tax, he expressed his opinion that no 
andloT-1 of a house, however large and however many win- 
dows it contained, was liable to be charged for the Window 
Tax, if the house was so let out as that no one lodger occu- 
pied apartments containing more than eight windows. But 
though ignorant at that particular time wifli regard to a very 
important fact connected with his office, he would have taken 
care, before submitting any statements on the subject ta Par- 
liament, lo have made himself acquainted with all its details, 
and thus prevented any bungling in his financial measures. 

Sir Robert Peel, though always disclaiming any anxiety (or 
office, is most ambitious of that honour. He is quite uncom- 
fortable in Opposition : he is only in his element when in place. 
In his speech in April last, on the Irish Church question, im- 
mediately before the division which sealed the fate of hb 
Ministry, he declared lie was quite indifferent about office, 
and was more than usuallv jocular. This indifference, how- 
ever, was aifected, not real ; and his jokes were only jokes in 
words, not m spirit ; for I chanced to see him on his way home 
afler the division, and a more perfect picture of disappointed 



Mobition I never saw in my life. Lavater was right in this 
insUince, tliou|;li he should be wrong in every otlier : tlie enio- 
lions of' Sir Robert's mind were visibly expteEsed ill his coun- 

There is not a miui in the house more Bensitive r>n tlie sub- 
ject of honour than Sir Robert. Vou may apply to liiiii epi- 
thets whicli are aynonynious with fool, hlockhead, &c. if you 
uleiuw, and he utters not a word of cooipkint: you may brand 
nim with the name of bigot, either in politics or religion, or 
both, if you are so inclined, and he murmurs not a worn of re- 
sentment; but charge him with anytliing, either in hia private 
or public capacity, muonsistent with the chara.cter of a man of 
honour, and that moment he demands an explanation, which, 
if not satis&ctory, and accompaoied by a fail retractation, will 
be followed up, before ho quits the house, by a challenge to it 
hoBtde meeting on the ensuing morning. 

Sir Robert Peel never speaks on any groat question untU 
immediately before the close of the debate, however often that 
debate may be adjourned. His object is two-fold — first, thitt 
he niay hear all that may he urged on the opposite side ; and, 
BBCondly, that he may have the benefit of the " last word." 
No man can be more conscious than he is of the advantage to 
the cause he espouses of a skilful reply, imniedititely belbre 
the division, to the principal arguments of the leading spoakers 
on the adverse side ', and certainly no mtui that ever sat within 
the walls of Parliament could display more consummate tact 
than he does in turning that advantage to account. Never 
M/aa debater more acute in detectuig the weak points of an 
advBTsary, nor more happy in exposmg and placing them in 
the most prominent point of view. And all tliia he seems to 
do with the greatest ease; without any appearance of eflbrt. 
What he iloes on the spur of the moment is as well and effec- 
tively done as if it had been the result of months of premedita- 
tion. In his replies to sjweches which were delivered but a 
few hours before, there is a propriety of arrangement — a lu- 
cidnesa of manner — a vigour and closeness of reasoning — a 
purity and eloquence of style— a felicity in the delivery — and 
a folnesa and completeness in the argument, which could not 
have been surpassed had the speech cost him weeks of the 
moet careful preparation. 

Sir Robert is the idol of the Tory party. With the Con- 
■ 1 the House of Commons everything he says ia 
'" " " 'o with them and moke of lliera what he 
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much under hia control, and qb read; to be formed and fiishion- 
ed in any way he choosea, as is the clay in the hands of the 
potter. Never had the leader of a, parly a more complete as- 
cendancy over that party than has this Tory Corypheeus over 
the Conservatives in the Houae of Commons. 

Sir Robert's political character is not yet thoroiighly under- 
stood, even by his most intimate friends. !t is difficult to dis- 
criminate in him between what ia real and what is assumed — 
between the opinions he entertains and the line of conduct he 
pursues from principle, and those opinions with which he 
identifies himself, and that course of action he follows, from 
considerations of expediency. 

At bottom he is a decided Tory. He went on pretty com- 
fortably under the dynasty of Eldon, Sidmouth, Castlereag-h, 
&c., for they were kindred spirits. With them he had a fel- 
low-feeling. But the extinction of that dynasty, and the pro- 
gress of liberal principles, often induced him 1o make certain 
concessions to the spirit of the age. Hence he began to make 
B show of liberality, though his principles were unchanged. 
It was the principle of expediency which constrained him to 
consent to Catholic Emancipation. He did not ci ■ -■ - 



emaiicipatbn was overcome by considerations of irresiatible 
expediency alone. Had he seen the possibility of preserving 
the tranquillity of Ireland, and yet refusing the demands of 
the CatlKilics for the removal of their civil disabilities, he 
would have opposed that removal till the last moment of his 
existence. The same principle has been his guiding star 
from that time down to the present hour. Had he contem- 
plated the possibility of the Reform Bill passing, he would, in 
appearance, have thrown his Tory prejudices to the dogs, 
and concurred in the measure; but he clung till the very last 
to the hope that the House of Lords or the King, would 
strangle the " monster." On his accession to office at the 
close of lost year, he publicly stated thai he would not repeal 
the Reform Bill. Whyl Because, in his heart, he loved or 
approved of that measure I No : but because he saw the at- 
tempt would be madness — that it would not only have thrown 
the country into confusion, but doubtless also himself from 
office. Again, in the case of the Dissenters, so long as he 
thought it could safely be done, he resisted their claims, as 
he previously opposed those of the Catholics; but when he 
saw that the further resistance of those claims was incom- 
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patible with the progress of public opinion, he yielded to cir- 
cumstances, and brought in a bill for redressing the grievances 
of that class of his Majesty's subjects. It is the same with 
regard to Municipal Corporations. These were dear to him 
as the apple of his eye ; but he saw that no Ministry could 
hold together for any length of time which resisted their re- 
form. Hence, as his conduct on the bringing in of Lord John 
Russell's Bill clearly proved, he was prepared, had not his 
Ministry previously closed its career, to have granted a liberal 
measure of Corporation Reform. 

Sir Robert Peel is a remarkably suspicious man ; he reposes 
but little confidence, in public matters, even in his most inti- 
mate political friends. He is pre-eminently a man of his own 
counsels. He will take advice from no one. His princely 
fortune enables him to act with perfect independence, and no 
man can be more conscious of the ascendancy which that for- 
tune, conjoined to his great talents, has given him over his 
party. He is well aware that the very existence of that party 
is bound up in him, and he is, moreover, sensible that they 
are equally conscious of the feet. Hence he knows that he 
may with impunity conceal from them what particular course 
he intends to pursue on any given question, and that, how- 
ever much they may disapprove of that course, they will soon 
be compelled, by the necessity of the case, to feign, if they do 
not feel, a disposition to acquiesce in it His conduct on the 
bringing in of Lord John Russell's Bill for the Reform of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, afforded one out of many instances of 
the ignorance in which he keeps his political friends as to 
the course he intends to pursue with respect to particular 
measures. They all went down to the house that night under 
the decided impression that Sir Robert meant to proclaim his 
most uncompromising opposition not only to the bill itself, but 
to the very principle of the measure. Never shall I forget 
the surprise and horror which their countenances expressed 
when he rose, and after two or three introductory remarks, 
avowed not only his approbation of the principle of the bill, 
but of the ffreat majority of its details. Had the Tories read 
in the words of their chief, the immediate and utter extinction 
of their party, they could not have looked more confounded 
than they did on that occasion. They knew, however, that if 
with him resistance to Corporation Reform would at best be 
but a doubtful experiment, it would have been a piece of pure 
madness to attempt it without him. Hence they were onq 




and all speechless: not a. whisper of disapprobation of the 
meaEure was to be heard on the Tory benches. 

During the short peiiod that Sir Robert Pee) was Prime 
Minister, there was no one among the Opposition be so much 
dreaded as Sir John Cam Hobhouse. Sir John knew his sore 
points, and took care to profit by his knowledge. Witliout 
making euch ailusions to Sir Robert as the latter could fairly 
consider as meant to be personally offensive, he heaped hjs 
taunts and sarcasms on the devoted head of the First Minister 
of the Crown so unsparingly, and with such effect, that Sir 
Robert literally writhed under them. On several occasions, 
during Sir John's attack on him, in reference to the appoint- 
ment of the Marquis of Londonderry as our Ambassador at 
the Court of SL Petersburgh, I observed, — and every one who 
had an opportunity of seeing him must also have observed, — 
that his countenance became pale as death, and the cheers 
with which the most pointed passages of Sir John's speech 
were received, must have been b> mortifrine to hini as the 
epeech itself When Sir John told him tnatne was the vic- 
tim of the Stanley party, who amused themselves with him 
as they pleased, and could, by a emgle breath, extinguish his 
Government ;— when he observed that the Opposition were, 
jn point of feet, the Executive, inasmuch as they had a ma- 
jority on all important ([ueations; — when he reproached Sir 
Robert with a fl(ant of spirit, in retaining office after being 
defeated on all questions of importance ; — and when he con- 
trasted the professions of liberal principles which the right 
honourable Baronet had then made, with his strenuous opposi- 
tion to them during the whole of his previous public life, — 
the deafening plaudits which followed, as well as the observa- 
tions themseTyes, must have been gall and wormwood to Sir 
Robert's souL 

Mr. GDntBOKN, member for the Cambridge University, 
holds a distinguished place among the Tory party. In person 
he is rather above the middle else. He may be considered a 
handsome mim, though bis head has, of late years, leaned a 
little to the left side. His countenance has a thoughtful 
aspect. His features are strongly marked. Incipient wrinkles, 
in several parts of his fece, fegin Id show themselves. Hia 
complexion is &ir, and his hair of a light brown colour. On 
the crown of bis head there is a paitial baldness. His a^ 
peaxance is much in his fiivour, and his manner of delivery ts 
easy and graeetiil. He has a fine musical voice, and times 
his utterance with much Judgment to the ear. Before, how- 
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ever, proceeding many sentences, the fiivourable impression 
created by his personal appearance and correct elocution 
must, in a great measure, be neutralized in the mind of a 
person of opposite opinions, by his extreme High Church and 
^tate notions. There are few more zealous or decided Tories 
in the House ; and perhaps there are few men of any party 
who would make gi^ater sacrifices for his principles. He 
would rather suffer a dozen martyrdoms than compromise the 
least iota of his creed. The sincerity of his opinions has never, 
BO far as I am aware, been questioned. What he has chiefly 
distinguished himself for, is zealously defending the Esta- 
blished Church, and giving the most determined opposition to 
any concessions to Roman Catholics or Dissenters. It is ad- 
mitted by his own most intimate friends, that he carries his 
hostility to the latter to a very unusual extent. On one occa- 
sion he publicly stated, that if Dissenters were admitted to 
the University of Oxford, he would not allow his son to re- 
main in that institution ; nor would he, in any other place, or 
under any other circumstances, allow that son to associate 
with Dissenters. He stands erect on the seven-leagued stilts 
of his High Church creed, and looks down with inefiable scorn 
on those of a different persuasion. He is most thoroughly 
persuaded in his own mind, — and it is but justice to him to 
add that he is not peculiar in his opinion, — that any civil con- 
cessions to the Dissenters would be incompatible with the 
existence of the Established Church. Hence, most probably, 
his very decided dislike of that body. The Whigs and Radi- 
cals he considers as being, for the most part, Jacobins and 
infidels, resolutely bent on the destruction of the throne and 
altar ; and, as he is always open and honest in the expression 
of his opinions, he has repeatedly given utterance to words to 
this effect. He has great self-conndence in speaking, arising, 
in a great measure, from a very exalted opinion of his talents. 
He is never at a loss for words. His language is fiiultless, 
but he wants stamina. He is, as Hamlet says, " words, words, 
words." He never, even by chance, stumbles on a single 
striking idea. His oratory leaves no impression ; you forget 
everything he said the moment he resumes his seat. He 
chiefly delights in reply, and seldom makes a set speech on 
any subject. He does not appear to be a great favourite with 
the more liberal members of his own party. He is in his fifty- 
first year. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull has in many respects a fellow 
feeling with Mr. Goulburn as regards religion and politics; 
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but Sir Edward is constitutionally a better-tempered man; 
has a very humble eatimate of his own powers, and is bj; no 
means offensive or flippant in his manner. Sir £dward is a 
venerable looking man, fifty-four years of age, and with a 
head of hair wbice as snow. He has small pleasant eyes, and 
one of the highest foreheads I ever saw. The principles of 
physiognomf So not hold good in him. I never saw a better 
natured or more mild and amiable expression of countenance, 
and yet he cannot endure opinions and principles which are 
opposed to his own. He ia a tolerable speo-ker: his utterance 
is easy and on the whole naturaL He does not use much 
gesture, though he occasionally becomes highly animated in 
his voice, which is b some degree musical, and of consider- 
able compass. He does not speak often; when he does so, it 
is generally because of some personal allusions to himsclfl 
He bears the severest attacks with an edifying degree of 
calmness and good-nature ; and yet when he rises to reply to 
them, does so with much spirit and effect To say that he ie 
brilliant, would be as remote from the truth as todescribe him 
OS the brainless personage which the Liberal journals gene- 
rally represent him to be. He is in truth a man of very re- 
spectable talents, [uid would exercise some influence in the 
Klitical world but for the high Toryism of his opinions, and 
! want of prudence in promulgating them. 
Sir Hesry IIardinob is a man of considerable importance 
in the estimation of the Tories. He is a person of gentle- 
manly appearance, rather above the middle stature, end well 
made. He is about fifty years of age. Hia hair ia of a light 
brown colour, and his complexion fair. He lost one of hia 
hands when serving under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula. His forehead is prominent and has an mteltectiial 
cast He is doubtless a man of highly respectable talents, but 
nothing more. He is not, in the strict sense of the term, an 
orator, but oflen makes effective speeches, and is always 
listened to by both sides of the House with attention and re- 
spect. Ho knows well how to repel an attack, and if he deems 
it personal, demands an explanation and apology, or hints 
pretty plainly that there is but one alternative. He is not 

Ert or flippant in his manner, nor does he indulge In persona- 
ies; but he is easily irritated by the animadversions of others, 
and is apt to construe that into a personal insult which did not 
exceed the bounds of fair and temperate discussion. An in- 
iStance of this, which but for the interference of the Houae 
and the Speaker, might have been attended with &tal conse- 



quencea, occurred imined lately before the diESolution of Sir 
Robert Peel's Ministry. Mr. Barron, one of the Irish meiiv- 
Iwre, Bccueed Sir Robert's Admiiiistmtion nf uctiag b most 
discreditable part in afl'ecting Reform principles, thaig-h they 
hod opposed them all their hvae, for the sake of being' able lo 
hold (Mce. Though this was the language of many, and 
though no individu^ allusion was made to sir Henr)>, he im- 
mediately roee and heaped the most contemptuous epithets on 
Mr. Borron, wiiich tho latter gontloras.n, as being the person 
attackei], hurled back with the same contempt on Sir Henry's 
head. A violent altercation ensued ; and as each in efiecl 
challenged the other, a hostile meeting; must certainly have 
taken place between tlie parties on the following morning, liajl 
not the House and Speaker, as already intimated, interbred 
and demanded an apology from both parties. 

Sir RoBiotT 1n<ii.is is a man of some consequence amon^ 
the Toriee. He ia of middle siie in porsonal height, but very 
corpulent His complexion is fair, with a tendency to ruddi- 
ness. Hifi hair is of a dark brown, but a considerable part of 
his head is bald. His features are rather large, and his lace 
very liill and round. He is remarkably peaceable in hia dis- 
position, and would not for the world moke any observatkni 
respecting his oppimeDtfl if he thought they would have any 
cause for personal complaint; and test anything he says by 
way of fuunrndversion on thoec on the oppoaito side of tlie 
house slwold be so construed, ho is sure to preftce his remarks 
by disclaiming all persfHuil allusione, and very utlen by assur- 
ing the party to be animadverted on, that he does question the 
propriety of bis conduct or his speech with ^roat pain to him- 
eelt. A rather amusing instance of this, m consequence of 
the remarks which it called forth, occurred in June last, when 
he charged Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Shiel, and all the other Roman 
Catholic Members with perjury. He protested that nothing 
could cause him greater uneosmess of mind thaa to be eali^ 
on to prefer sudi a charge; and those who knew the rigbt 
honouTuble Baronet must give him credit Sir sincerity when 
he made such a protestation. He is a religiouB man ; he be- 
longs to the Evangelical party in tlie Churcli ; and it was from 
religions considerations tliat he thought he was bound to ad- 
monish the Roman Catholic members of the spiritoal peril 
they incurred by voting sb they did on the Irish Church Ap- 
propriation clause, after they had scJcmnly sworn 1o do notlitng 
that could aSect the interests or stability of tlint Church. Mr. 
miicl's reply was remarkable fox its ability and B^vcfily. 
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Mr, O'Connell's waa not ostensibly bo severe, but to a Bonai- 
tive refined mind it must have been more galling ; be charac- 
terised the right honourable Baronet as " fat, eleek, and con- 
tented," which is just Sir Robert's character to a nicety, aDd 
exclaimed, in his own peculiar style, amidst bursts of laughter 
loud and universal, " Oh [ the misery of being taunted with 
perjury in such a drawling, hum-drum speech ! Why, the 
whining manner in which the charge is made is worse than 
the charge itself!" Sir Robert does speak in a drawling, 
whining sort of way. His enunciation is distinct, and he 
talks with ease and fluency ; but there is a peculiar tone in 
his pronunciatbn, which were much better adapted to the 
pulpit than it is lo the senate. There is not a more upright 
or conscientious man in the house. He is accused of bigotry 
and a want of charity to those beyond the pale of the Esta- 
blished Church; but he never utters a sentiment which he 
does not sincerely entertain. Tliere is, moreover, this re- 
deeming quality m his alleged bigotry — he cordially pities 
those whom his creed obliges him to condemn. He is soiry 
to be compelled to doom you to what Byron calls " the zealot a 
ready hell," but he cannot help it. lie abhors the very idea 
of expediency, and would not on any consideration yield to 
the spirit of the age, the march of intellect, or whatever else 
it may be termed, one single iota of hia principles. His go- 
verning maxim is, "Let justice and right be done, though me 
heaveoa should fall." Sir Robert scarcely ever speaks except 
on questions which bear directly on the interests of the church. 
She Is ever uppermost in hia mind, and be is at all times for- 
ward to defend her to the best of his ability. He is a man of 
respectable talent, but nothing more. Both hia matter and 
manner are always of the same order of merit As he never 
intentionally wounds the feelings of any opponent, so he never 
rcaents any attack that may be made on him. In &ct, he may 
be said to be impervious to attack. lie bears, with the most 
perfect equanimity, sarcasms and ridicule which would make 
other honourable members, of more keen susceptibility of 
mind, agnize on their seats. Sir Robert is now in his forty- 
ninth year. It is his excellent and consbtent character which 
makes him of the importance be is to his party. The best 
epeech I ever heard him make was when, in the session of 
1834, he resisted the proposed admission of the Dissenters to 
tlie University of Oxford. That speech was full of historical 
research, well digested, and brought to bear with effect on the 
question before the House. It was listened to with attention 
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by honourable members geaerolly, and was loudly appkuded 
by his own patty. Willi Ilie exception oi" Sir Robert I'eel'B, 
it wfLB undoubleiily tlie best epeech delivered on the occasion 
ftom the Tory side of the iioose. The Uoiveraity of Oxford 
could not, were it lo go on a tour of inquiry tlirough the 
country for the purpose, liad a more fitting member tlian Bir 
Robert Iii^lia. 

I/jrd SiNDON, member from Liverpool, has latterly been 
looked on by the Tories as a man of some mark. For some 
time before the passing of the Reform Bill, and during lie time 
it was under diEcuseion in the Lower House, he was generally 
supposed to be B nobJomiin of Liberal Eentiments. So far aa 
Bupportinff the Reform measure as a whole, though opposing 
eeveral of its most important clauses, entitled hiui to be so 
considered, the public, in this respect, did him no more than 
justice. For some time, too, after tbe Reform Bill became the 
law of the land, the frequency with which he supported, both 
by his speeches end TOtee, the measurea of Ijoid Grey's Mi- 
uiKtry, entitled him to at least the credit of being a moderate 
Reformer ; but his opponents allege that liia suppctt of Liberal 
measures did not flow from his attachment to Liberal princi- 
ples, but was rather the result of that shrewd, calculating 
prudence, which led him to swim with the torrent which he 
eaw could not be stemmed. He is, tJiey say, quite an expe- 
diency-man, and that no one knows belter than he how to 
make a virtue of necessity. In support of this opinion, tbey 
point to his conduct on a recent occasion. Tlie Ministry of 
Lord Melbourne was ejected from office, and that of Sir Robert 
Peel was formed under circnmstances which seemed to him 
to msute the permanent reslDration of the Tories to power ; 
and accordingly, no sooner had the new Parliament met, than 
he proclaimed himself, botli by words and deeds, a To^ "of 
the rieht sort" He clung till the very last moment, as fondly 
a« did Sir Robert Peel himself; to the hope of weathering the 
storm by which the Tory party found themselves overtaken. 
He soon saw, however, with inliuite disappointment and mor- 
tification, that he had leaned on a broken reed : he saw the 
" Conservative Adminietration" — the name by which he de- 
lighted to call Sir Robert Peel's Mhiistry— <lttshed to pieces 
Smce that time, however, he has still identified himself with 
his Conservative friends. 

Lord Sandon is a plain-lookinv man, with a rather serioiia 
comitenance. He is in his thirty-seventh year. He 
what above the middle size, and slenderly uwde. His 




face is slightly pitted with the Binall-poz. Hie voice is harah 
and croaking' in ila tones. He is a miserable speaker: he ia 
not only perfectly innocent of ever having given birth to an 
eloquent sentence, but he cannot even talk — notwitiiatanding 
hia excessive fbndnesB for talking — with tolerable fluency. 
He BtammerE at every second or third sentence; corrects his 
phraseology over and over again, and yet often leaves the sen- 
tence, Viiih its latest amendment, as much in need of correc- 
tion as at first. Nor Is his manner in any degree redeemed 
by his matter. He never by chance rises above mediocrity, 
but is generally found grovelling below it. He is one of the 
many members who are under some obligations to the "eet^ 
tlemen of the press." It is a much more agreeable tam to 
read than to hear bis Parliamentary orations. 

Lord Sandon, notwithstanding his defects as a public 
speaker, is a nobleman of some weiejht in the house, espe- 
cially, as already observed, with the Tory party. He belongs 
to a most respectable family. He is the eldest son of the 
Earl of Harrowby; is the representative of e large, populous, 
and influential place; is very exemplary in all the private 
relations of life: and these are circumstances and attributes 
which, when they centre in one individual, never tail to 
command respect both within and without the house. 

Mr. Pbaed, the member tor Yarmouth, is, owing to acci- 
dental circumstances, deserving of a few words m speaking 
of the Tory party. lie is a young man, being under thirty- 
five years of age. His violent denunciations of the Reform 
Bill, and his pertinacity in opposing it clause by clause when 
in Committee, together with his great self-confidence and a 
strong yet distinct and musical voice, — were circumstances 
which conspired together to make the Tories took on him as 
a youth of great promise. Some of them indeed thought, that 
in him their cause had found a host. These pleasing ex- 
pectations, however, were soon doomed to he in a great 
measure disappointed. The Reform Bill passed, and, like 
Othello, he found his occupation gone. He has still a seat in 
Parliament, but his patron and party think he giti a great 
deal loo much ; — indeed he rarely speaks. He is undoubtedly 
a man of considerable talent; but is not qualified to speak on 
any abstruse or comprehensive question. Hia mind was never 
mode to grapple with first principles. Hia forte lias in nibbling 
at the details of a measure. He is a good speaker, and has 
always an abundance of high-sounding words at command. 
In person ho is tall and slender. I should think he Btonda Ml 
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Bix-feet-two. His complexion is dark, and his features large 
and marked. When he now speaks, he generally gives the 
House a second edition, with alterations and additions, of some 
article which appeared the same or previous day in the 
Morning Post, to which journal he is well known to be 
a stated contributor of " leaders." Indeed, he is very gene- 
rally supposed to be one of the salaried editors. He, however, 
denies it ; and no one has a right, in the absence of contrary 
proof, to discredit his word. 

Mr. C. W. W. Wynn, the member for Montgomeryshire, 
ought not to be passed over in a notice of the Tory party. In 
person he is of the middle size, rather, if anything, inclined to 
corpulency. He has a round face, is of dark complexion, and 
slightly pitted with the small-pox. His hair was formerly 
dark, but is now beginning to turn gray. He is in his sixtieth 
year. His voice is more extraordinary than that of any 
honourable member in the house. I shall never forget how 
singularly it sounded in my ears the first time I heard the 
right honourable gentleman speak. It is impossible to describe 
it You would sometimes think that the sound proceeded from 
the back of his head, instead of from his mouth. He often falls 
into so screeching a tone as to impair the articulation of the 
word altogether ; for he does not pitch his voice at a very 
high key. He has, besides an indescribable sort of lisp by 
which he mars the correct pronunciation of almost every 
word. For example, if he were to commence his speech as 
follows — " I rise. Sir, for the purpose of asking the," &c. he 
would pronounce it thus : — ** I rithe, ther, for the purpothe of 
athking the," &c. And yet, when once the ear is accus- 
tomed to his curious delivery, it is by no means unpleasant. 
He makes great professions of liberality ; but he is at bottom 
a genuine Tory of the Ultra school. He has some intellect, 
though not so much as he takes credit for. He often takes 
the common-sense view of questions not immediately bearing 
on party objects ; but at other times he is quite unintelligi- 
ble. I have known him speak for an hour at a time, and 
would have defied any man to say which side of the 
question he was advocating. His speech, in 1834, on the 
question of the propriety of admitting Dissenters to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, was a case in point. 
On that occasion he seemed as much lost in history, religion, 
and politics, as Milton's angels were in the "wandering 
mazes" of " fixed-fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute." 
Several members inquired of each other, when he sat down, 
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which side he was for. He is never at a loss for words, bat 
his matter ie insufferably prosy. His sentences are correclly 
constructed witiiout the least glimmering of eloquence ever 
Btniggling through them. He speaks often, and ia seldom 
listened to with much attention. 

Lord Mahon is a young nobleman &om whom the Tories 
expect great things. His Lordship is certainly a man of some 
promise, though not half so much as his party set him down 
for. He is member for Hertford. He is very young, being 
only in his thirty-third year. He is in person nther below 
the middle size, and is of slender make. He is of &ir com- 
plexioD, with something of a feminine caat of countenance. 
His manner when speaking is easy and unassuming. He 
makes no efibrt to shine as an orator. He has neither anima- 
tion in his elocution, nor does he use any gesture, llc'pitshes 
his Toice at a certain key — neither too high nor too low ; and 
goes through and finishes his speech in Uie same tone as he 
began. His manner is pleasant and his voice grateful to the 
ear. He excels in giving a statement of &cta and turning 
them to the best account ftr his own view of a question. The 
best speech I have heard him make, was hi the beginning of 
June this year, when he moved for the production of papers 
relative to the Order in Council authorizing the fitting out in 
this country of an expedition to Spain. Lwd Mahon does not 
speak often, but when he does he is always listened to with 
much respect and attention. He is understood to be a personal 
lovourite of the Duke of Wellington. 

I now come to decidedly the most curious personage, all 
things considered, in the House— whether on the Tory, Neu- 
tral, Whig, or Radical side. Honourable members will guesa 
wholmean. I thinklhear them with one accord pronouncing 
the name of Colonel SieraonPE, the member for Lincoln. 
There is not a greater Tory than the gallant Colonel in the 
house ; but the notoriety he possesses could never have been 
acquired by that circumstance alone ; for though there are 
none greater, there are several as great. His eccentric man- 
ners have done e great deal to bring him into notice. He has 
all the singularity, all the horror ■d' Liberal principles, much 
of tlie attachment to Tonrism, and a great deal of the humour, 
of Sir Charles Wetherell, though without a particle of hie 
talent. Even all this, however, would never have secured to 
him his surpassiiur notoriety. It is his physiognomy, embel- 
lished as it is by his whiskers and moustachios, tSat has clearly 
raade him what be is. Denude him of these, — apply a razor 
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or a pair of scissors to his face, commencing the operation at 
one ear and ending with the other, — and the gallant Colonel 
would be nothing — not even a personage at whose expense a 
joke might be innocently enjoyed. He would in that case be 
like Sampson shorn of his strength, when cropped by the 
Philistines. 

Colonel Sibthorpe's countenance is altogether unique. It 
stands out in broad relief from the countenances of all the 
other members. Two or three other senators rejoice in tufts, 
and a few more in whiskers of decent proportions ; but com- 
pared with the moustachios and whiskers of the gallant Colonel, 
one feels indignant that they should be dignified by the name. 
The lower section of his face, drawing a straight line from ear 
to ear, immediately under his nose, is one dense forest of hair. 
Had Dominie Sampson been fated to witness the whiskers and 
moustachios of the gallant Colonel, he would have exclaimed 
" Prodigious !" for hours together. You hardly know whether 
he has a mouth or not — it is so completely buried amidst the 
surrounding crop of hair — until he begins to speak. He is 
extremely proud of his whiskers and moustachios. He would 
do and sufier a great deal for his party and principles ; but 
rather than submit to be shaved, he would see Tories, Toryism, 
Constitution and all, scattered to the four winds. As already 
hinted, the gallant Colonel's countenance is not of the most 
prepossessing kind, and yet, in defiance of the maxim that 
" they who live in houses of glass should take care not to 
throw stones," he has a sort of penchant for finding fault with 
the countenances of others. Immediately after the dissolution 
of Sir Robert Peel's Ministry, he let loose on the Ministerial 
side of the House in the following strain : — 

" Those honourable gentlemen opposite (the new ministry) 
will require at least three months before they are what is 
called comfortable in their offices — (Cheers and laughter) — 
and before they could enter and sit upon their new and, as he 
trusted they would always be to them, thorny seats-— (Re- 
newed cheers and laughter). When he saw those twenty- 
three gentlemen now going to enter the lists like racing 
horses, but not like horses of true mettle, but like splintered, 
spavined, broken-winded racers — (Great laughter), with not a 
single sound one amongst them — (Renewed laughter) ; when 
he saw such a state 'of things, and the country in such a 
condition, he must protest against a motion in every respect 
so unjustifiable. He was no party man— he had never acted' 

from party feelings; but he must say he did not like the 
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cownXenance* of honourable gentlemen opposite — (Lotid laugh- 
ter) — for he believed them to be the index to theii mind^— 
(Continued laughterV He would only say in conclusion, that 
he earnestly hoped tfiat God would grant the country a speedy 
deliverance from euch a band---(ShoutB of laughter)." 

Mr. O'Connell, in reply, said " He would not quarrel with 
the observations of the gallant Colonel; they were delivered 
with BO much good humour, and were like everything that 
fell from him, couched in the language of gentlemanly polite- 
ness — (Laughter). But on one point at least he must differ 
from the gallant Colonel. They who sat on that (the miniate, 
rial side of the House) certainly had not euch remarkable 
countenances aa that of the gallant Colonel — (Feala of laugh- 
ter). He would not abate the gallant Colonel a single hair 
(Renewed laughter) in point of good humour on that or any 

Considered as a speaker, it is no easy matter to describe the 
gallant Colonel. Sometimes he delivers himself in so low 
and indistinct a tone as to be inaudible to all but those imme- 
diately around him ; at others, be makes himself heard in the 
remotest part of the house. Sometimes he is lull of liin, call- 
ing into full play the risible iaculties of his auditors ; at others 
he has all the solemnity of a Daniel come to judgment. 
When in the former mood, he is renaarkably well ^eased 
with himself and his jokes; when in the latter, you would 
take it for granted that he fancies the world is come to an 
end. When in a funny humour his right arm is put into great 
requisition ; be beats the air with it in all directions, but 
chiefly above his head. In his left hand there is always a roll 
of papers confusedly put together, just as if he bad caught 
them floating in the water, when he was in the act of drown- 
ing. In his more pathetic momentshe looks the very incarna- 
tion of seriousness, and puts himself into every conceivable 
variety of attitude. He turns his &ce from one part of the 
house to another, as if his body sat on a pivot, and were 
whirled round, not by a mere act of mental volition, hut by 
Eome external application of force. A better specimen of the 
mock heroic you could not wish to see than iJiat aBbrded by 
the gallant Colonel when in his graver moods. He is wofuUy 
deficient in judgment; if there be a right and a wrong side of 
any subject, he is sure to adopt the wrong one. Ind^ there 
are some honourable members who seek no better proof of the 
right side of a question, than to know that the gallant Colonel 
is on its opposite. He has, as already hinted, litUe intellect 
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if he does stumble by accident on a tolerable idea, il is like an 
asia in a desert of nonaense. His voice lias a. Bort of un- 
actbly shrillDess about it which cannot he described by words, 
* He acBTcely ever opens his mouth without exciting the laugh- 
ter of the Hoiiae. Honour^le memberB generally attempt to 
EL him down when they expect from him a apeech of any 
igth, but seldom with effect. On such occasions he etanda 
qoite cool and collected, looking at the papers in his hand 
until the vociferations of hon. gentlemen opposite, aa be al- 
^vaya calls them, begin to die away fivm sheer exhaustion on I 
the part of the performers. In his seriouB moods he is a bora | 
to his own party, as well as on infliction on the House gene- 
rally. They would give any price tu purchase his silence, 
but il is not to be purchased. He v>ilt speak. He never 
makes a very long speech, because he cannot ; a quarter of an 
hour is the utmost length of time I ever knew him occupy the 
m Speaker's attention on any occasion ; but then the mischief is, 
Lbe speaks on every subject, and when the rules of the House 
■llow it, — in other words, when the House is inCommittee, — 
it is no unusual tiling for him to make fifteen or twenty 
I ipeeches on one night. 

It ia hut justice to the gallant Colonel to add, that he is 
good-tempered. He seems to have no personal resentments 
— no vindictive feelings towards any honourable member. 
His hoatUity is towards the principle, not towards the person 
holding iL Hence, he does not ofiend by any personalities, 
tboae on the opposite side of the house. I am sure the feel- 
ing in the liouse generally would be one of regret, were be to 
share the fate of his friend and prototype. Sit Charles Wethe- 
rell — that is, be excluded from it. i 

The Marquis of Cbandos, member for Buck Ingham sliire, is J 
a noblemen of vei^ great influence among tlie agricultural'* 
members in the House, as well aa among the farmers through^ 
_ out the country. He is called, by way of eminence, the lar-J 
er's Friend. He ia worthy of the title. The interests of^ 
. le agricultm'iats are ever uppermost in his mind. In many ■ 
nstonces he lias been known to sacriBce his own private in-l 
:s and justifiable ambition, solely from a regard U) the in* | 
tfiresta of the farmers as a body. It ts well known to honour- 
nbli! members of all parties, uiough not generally known In 
Wie country, that rather than accept ofllce when Sit Robert 
D'eel's Administration was formed, on the condition of tbtow- 
gng the agriculturiste oveiboord by putting off the motion 
Ivhich he had engaged to bring forward for a repeal of the i 
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Malt Tax, he preferred cmtbuing a private member. This 
waH a sacrifice to principle which few men of any party in the 
House would, under. the ciroumatances, have made; for he 
could have had no difficulty of finding a pretext, from the state 
of parties, or something else, for postponing it from time to 
time until the session had come to a close. He, however, 
with his characteristic integrity and straightforwardness of 
conduct, refused to accept office on any terms of which his 
own conscience did not approve, though it was well kaown 
he would otherwise have been delighted to have been asso- 
ciated in offica with a Conservative Ministry. He is chiefly 
known in the house and the country by his speeches in favour 
of the agricultural interest. He is a West-India proprietor, 
and before the emancipation of the slaves in our colomal pos- 
sessions, took a distinguished part in all proceedings in the 
house bearing directly on the West-India question. The 
colonists, indeed, committed their interests in the house to 
him. He was their acknowledged representative, and dis- 
played uncommon zeal, blended with considerable talent, in 
their favour. But since that question has been set at rest he 
has almost exclusively applied himself to the consideration of 
the best means of relieving the farmers from their burdens, 
and aflording protection to the agricultural interest. He 
seldom speaks on any other subject, but never misses an op- 
portunity of speaking on that when the question before the 
House will admit of it. A more vigilant, zealous, or laithful 
friend the farmers could not have. He is, as I have already 
said, a nobleman of considerable talent. He acquits himself, 
when addressing the house, in a vecy creditable manner. Hia 
voice is not strong, but it is audible and pleasant. He speaks 
with considerable fluency, and is always clear and forcible in 
his reasoning. No one can mistake his positions, or fiiil to 
perceive the arguments by which he endeavours to estahlieh 
them. There is nothing ornamental or artificial in his style 
or manner. In fact, he has no ambition to shine as a mere 
stringer of rounded periods together: he quite forgets himself 
— I cannot say as much of many others, both of the Tory artd 
Liberal party — in the intensity of the interest he feels m his 
subjccL He does not usually speak long; but there is always 
a great deal of matter in what he does say. 

In person, the Marquis of Chandos is a little above the 
usual stature. He is a handeome gentlemanly-looking man. 
His features are smaJl and regular, and ' 
appearance. His complexion is dark, a 
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guisheil for tho share they take i 
bearing directly on the well-being: of Ireland, — Mr. F. Shaw, 
the Recorder of Dublb,siid member for the University of that 
city, stands Dot only Ibrenioat, but in a great measure alone. 
He is now in his thirty-sixth year. He has hardly realised 
the expectations which, on his first entrance on public lile, 
his friends formed of the glory of his future career; still he 
has acquitted himself in a very creditable manner. He pos- 
aesses more than respectable talents, thoucb by no means 
talents of a high order. He invariably spe^s on those occa- 
sions in which the conduct of the Orange or Protestant party, 
is made the eubject of debate in the house. Of that party he 
is, indeed, llie accredited organ and advocate; nor could they 
have a more zealous champion. He always identifies hisown 
opinions and interests with theirs. He is a, voluble speaker 
— cold and mouotonoua on ordinary topics, but violent, both in 
matter and manner, in the h^beet degree, when the Clergy, 
the Cburch, or the Orangemen are attacked. Then Tiia 
energy of manner verges on the ludicrous. One can hardly 
relrain from laughter when they see a man work himself into 
such a towering passion. Take his word for it, and the very 
being, not of religion only, but of the Constitution of this 
country, and the civilization of the world, are indissolubly 
bound up with the Irish Church and the Iri^h Clergy in their 
present state. Usually he is listened to with attendon by the 
bouse; with the few Irish Tory members he is an oracle; 
but judging &om the frequency and cordiality of Colonel Sib- 
tliorpe's cheers, no one appreciates his oratory more highly 
tiian the gallant member fur Lincoln. His orations are oiucn 
more rentarhablc for their party zeal than lor their eloquence. 
The only speech 1 ever lieard him make, in which there was 
anything like eloquence or superior talent, was one in defence 
of Baron Smith, in the Seseion of 1834, a few evenings after 
the house, by a majority of four, had censured the learned 
Baron for indulging in political party tirades when charging 
a Jury previous to the trial of persons indicted for criminal 
offences. His speech was of an hour's duration. It com- 
menced at half-past twelve, and finished at half-past one. 
""^e house was full at the lime. The tide of feeling, both 
ihin and without doors, had turned in favour of the learned 
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Biron, and Mr. Shaw had consequently a willing' audience. 
The latenesB of the hour added to the effect of his speech, for 
it well accorded with the solemn emphatic strain in which he 
dwelt on the virtues, the advanced age, and the long course 
of public service of the person he defended. Mr. Shaw'a elo- 
cution was, on tliat occasion, unuEually distinct and correct, 
and there was a depth and fulness of lone in his voice which 
I never before or since observed in any of his oratorical efforts. 
in the course of his speech he violently arraigned the charac- 
ter of Ml. O'Connell, through whose instrumentality the House 
had been induced to censure the conduct of Baron Smith ; and 
I must say, that his castigation of the honourable member for 
Dublin, on that occasion, was decidedly the most effective I 
ever saw him receive in the house. The result of the discus- 
sion was that the House rescinded its own resolution respect- 
inn the learned Baron, 

Mr. Shaw is, in person, considerabl]^ above the middle size. 
He is a handsome man, though there is somethmg of a femi- 
nine expression in his countenance. Ho has a well-formed 
Cjecting forehead. His eyes, which are of a dark-blue co- 
r, with large dark lashes, are fiill of lire and expression. 
His complexion is dark, and his hair jet black and bushy, like 
that of a negro. When he feels strongly in the way of disap- 
probation of anything any honourable member is saying, he 
throws his head backwards, and occasionally looks towards the 
ceiling with an air of supreme disdain. 

Sir RiciiARD VvvYAN, the member for Bristol, was a great 
man among the Tories before the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Previous to that time he was hardly ever off his legs, when 
either the interests or the character of his party were in- 
volved; but since then he has hardly ever opened his mouth. 
The only speech, worthy the name, he made during the last 
session, was on the third reading of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill, which he most strenuously opposed. That speech 
revived the drooping spirits of the Tories. Sir Robert Peel's 
concession of the principle of the hill, coupled with his doubt- 
fiil conduct on various questions for some time past, had well 
nigh caused Ihem lo resign themselves to despair, both as re- 
garded their cause and their very existence as a party; and 
as matters had reached a crisis, they looked around for a new 
leader who " would go the whole hog." The speech of Sir 
Richard Vyvyan was of a character which, with his respect- 
able debating talents, could not ftil to make them turn tbeir 
eyes towards him. He was for boldly and resolutely contest- 
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ing every inch with the enemy. The smallest concession to 
them he denounced as treason to Constitution. Sir Robert 
Peel was always anxious to see his way clearly ; Sir Richard 
was prepared to rush blindly forward, utterly regardless of 
consequences. The ultra Tories therefore, had, in the middle 
of July, come to the determination of enlisting themselves 
under the leadership of Sir Richard, and renouncing all con- 
nexion with Sir Robert when, all of a sudden, a new light 
broke in on the latter right hon. gentleman. He began to 
" guess," as an American would say, that the Lords would 
either so mangle the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, as 
to compel the Commons to reject it, or that the Tithes Bill, 
tacked as the Appropriation Bill was to it, would be rejected 
altogether ; and he saw, as the consequences, the resignation 
of Lord Melbourne's Ministry, the return of the Tories to 
power, and dissolution of Parliament. The card, therefore, 
which he had now to play, was again to right himself with his 
party, and, with this view, he once more affected a boundless 
zeal for them and their cause. His motion for the division of 
the Tithes and Appropriation Bills, and his speech on that 
occasion, of nearly four hours' duration, had the intended 
effect. Sir Richard was shelved, at least for a time, and Sir 
Robert again became the acknowledged champion of the Tory 
host 

Sir Richard Vy vyan is a man of middle size. He is slen- 
derly and delicately made. His countenance has something 
of a pensive cast about it, and his complexion is rather sallow. 
He is only in his thirty-fourth year. He is a good speaker. 
His periods are rounded, and his voice and manner pleasant. 
He speaks with much fluency, and, occasionally, with consi- 
derable effect ; but I doubt if he have the energy of character 
and versatility of talent necessary to constitute an efficient 
leader of his party. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEUTRAL PARTY. 

Lord Stanley — Sir James Graham — Mr. F, G. Young — Mr. Robin- 

son — Mr. Walter. 

At the beginning of the last session the Neutral Party, or 
the "Section," as Mr. O'Connell facetiously termed it, in 
consequence of Lord Stanley having one evening spoken of 
the place v^hence he addressed the House, as a section of the 
House, — was one of considerable importance both as to talent 
and numbers. It was difficult to estimate its numbers with 
any degree of accuracy at the time, because some who be- 
longed to it pretended to be the supporters of the Whigs; and 
others identified themselves with it only until they should see 
whether the Tory or Liberal interest would triumph in the 
House. By some it was supposed that, during the first four 
weeks of the session, the Neutral party numbered fi-om thirty 
to forty adherents. Be this as it may, the number soon begran 
to dwindle down to a mere handful, and before the end of 
July, though some hon. members still claimed the credit of 
strict neutrality between Whigs and Tories, the party was 
virtually extinct The ^eat body of them went openly over 
to the Tories, not by their speeches and votes only, but even 
as regarded their seats in the house. At first, and for three 
or four months, the majority of the Neutrals sat at the farthest 
end of the Ministerial side of the house — ^that part better 
known in the old house as the cross or neutral benches ; but 
eventually they went over to the Tory or Opposition side, 
and, with one or two exceptions, took their seats amongst the 
most ultra of the Tory members. Still, two or three of them, 
on particular occasions, have since then voted with Govern- 
ment, and in opposition to their own party. 

The leading members of the Neutral party are Lord Stan- 
ley, Sir James Graham, Mr. F. G. Young, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Walter. 

Lord Stanley, eldest son of the Earl of Derby, is a young 
man. He is only in his thirty-fiflh year. In person he is 
rather above the middle size ; his complexion is fair, and his 
hair red. There is something peculiar in the conformation of 
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lace, ll'm cvea are emKll and have r blintering appear- i 
■e, but are full of axpresBioD. I forget which of the anoiont 
Sloaupbers it was who said liial the eyee are the windows of 
B soul : the remark holds pre-eminently true in the cose of 
Lord Stanley, Ilia eyes indicate much of that mentol acute- 
ness and hot and hasty tetnperaineat which are bo cbarac- 
terietic of the man. When rising to reply to some peraoual 
attacJc, 1 have oHen seen them flushing with such viaible in- 
dignation, and BO indicative of the lumultnous pofisiona which 
agitated his bosom, that the dullest physiognomist couid not 
have mistaken the nature of the speech about to be delivered. 
His fkoe is roimd but small, and full of primness. There is 
nothing particularly intellectual in its general expression. 
He eeema always out of temper, anil his countenance does not 
in this respect do bim injuatice. The least thing excites and 
irrilatea him. I do not recollect that he eeer n^de a single 
speech of any length, and on any subject of importance, with- 
out betiBjiing more or less of that ill-temper by which he is 
characterize. He cannot separate Uie per.<on from bis prin- 
ciples or arguments. In attacking tlie latter, he invariably 
ftttacka the tormer alsa He possesses, however, this redeem- 
^'~ quality, that the moment he lias resumed his seat he 
es to entertain any unfriendly feeling towards the person 
Whom he may have spoken so harshly. He is not vlndic- 
he does not cherish rooted tesentmenU, excepting in 
oT peculiar provocation. On the contrary, when the ex- 
ent of the moment is over, he is fully sensible ol^ and 
deeply regrets his infirmity of temper. It is well understood 
unoDg the niembers of the House of Commons, that for weeks 
' months after his celebrated speech on his secession from 
Grey Administration, when he accused the Government 
Twhich he had been four years a member, of tbimbie-rig, or 
rdemain practices, — he most deeply regretted the indi«- 
ion, and tJie wrel^iiied taste and still more reprehensible 
iling which the language he then made use of evinced; and 
squally well-known, that, soon after, ho wrote « letter lo 
Grey, expressive of his hearty concern that he should 
given utterance to such language, and begging the noble 
to accept hie moat sincere apology tor it As no man ia 
more severe or pointed in his allusions to olhcra, so no man 
smarts more sensibly, or is more impatient, under tlie caatiga- 
gntion of an opponent. And when thus agoniiiing under the 
~Tcasms or ridicule of an adversary, his usual practice is t(i sit 
1th his head almost buried between his knees, under tlie pre- 



iDlerriipU tlie member wlio ia speaking, even when strictlj'. h 
onlerand uain^ llie mast temperate lungiwge. Thia ' '"' 
bis ^WD mucn on liitn of lute. Formerly it wc 
■lliiBionB Id himaeir or to his arguments; now it is 
to anything contrarj' to his opiniooB, even thougb he 
no part in the debate, if lie chances to be in an uosusUy 
irascible niood at the time of these improper intemiptioaa. 
He waa oHen on this accuunnt called to order in the comae of 



Lord aianley is ■ moat deiiU-rous debotec. He js 
ahlj quick in detecting the weak points of Bn adveraufi 
equally happy and effective in exposing tbem. He is aae of 
the most fluent speakers in the house ; always correct, ofkm| 
eloquent in hia langua^. His great dJefect as a debater, ia ^ 
frequent repetition of tlie same thing. I have known bun in 
the course of eight or ten minutes, repeut the same argament 
three or four times. If he does not reach the liighest flights 
of genius ; if there be nothing in his ideas which ututle 70a 
by their originality or brilliancy, 
wrong, cariies you away captive 
JOB, BO, on tlie other hand, he 

pJaces. You are always pleased with him; you cannot 
■dmiie hie acuteness, and though not perhaps convinced 
lie is on tlie tight side of the question, yet you cannot s 
&ctorily and immediately answer hini. His /arte lies ia 
reply. He does not appear Ui advantage in making ■ set mod 
carefully prepared speech; in that case, he is delicient in hii 
usual animation anil energy of manner. He acquits himself 
beet when he rises on the spur of the moment, and under 
strong feelings of excitement; for it singularly enough bap. 
f, that the more he ia excited, the acuter and liappier ' ~ ~ 
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n hia replies. His 
Bometliing of a tenor tone. His 
pleasing, though unusually rapid, 
very seldom recals a word to replace 
flow on him much faster than he i 
i much gesticulati 



clear and sweet; 

He never hesilatea, vid 
it by a better. Hia 
an give them utterance. 
He has generally 



I never knew a man who fell in the estimation of the House 
rapidly as Lord Stanley has lately done. When a member 



of Earl Grey's Ministry, he conimanded the respect and 

homage of all parties. His influeDce and popularity, even 

with those who differed troin him in political opinion, were 

y great. Though he spoke much more frequently than 

f other member, with the single exception, perhaps, of 

d Althorp and Mr. Hume, the house never showed the 

: indisposition to bear him ; on the coiitritr/, alt was 

ety and attention whenever he rose. The same feeling 

IE entertained to htm tor some time after his secessioD from 

i Grey's Government, because he got credit tbr being 

lated by conscientious scruples in taking that step. The 

it thing that dumnged him wbb the " thimble'riz" speech. 

It has since been called, to which I have already alluded. 

:e then he has been gradually losing his importance, and 

iw comparatively noUiing. flow difTurent the Lord Slan- 

j of 1835, from the Mr. Stanley of 1S33 ! " Oh, how 

r ftllen!" 

Sir Jahbs GBAnAM is in much the same petition as I«rd 
Stanley. He seceded &om Lord Grey's Government at the 
same time, and from the same cause, and has adimled the 
same line of conduct ever since, aa Lord Stanley, They not 
ly share in each other's sentiments on politleal questions, 
d Imve of late pursued tbe same line of conduct, but they 
S bosom &icnds. They are always to be seen tooetfaer 
len in the house — generally speak on the same queationa — 
d, however, many nights the debate may chance to be ad- 
journed, they also, in moal ciaes, speak on the uamo night 
They are brothers in adversity ; and seem resolved to stick 
close to each other in their reverses. Sir James Graham is 
one of the stoutest men in the house. Washington Irving 
might have applied to him, with great propriety, the epithet 
of "stout gentleman." I should tliink he must weigh a Rill 
half stone more than any other member in tlie house. He is 
well-made; has a fine full round fiice. and appears in excel- 
lent health. His complexion is ruddy, and his hair dark. His 
npostacy trom his former prmciplea is more marked than even 
that of Lord Stanley, inasmuch as he was much more liberal 
— rsdical would be a better word — than that noble Lord. . 
Some of the speeches he delivered in August IF^, imme- 
diately after the French revolution, were the most violent 
that ever escaped the lips of an Englishman. Dr. Wade's 
Kadicalism, comparod with tliem, was moderation itseir. And 
en so late as 1832, on the struggle immediately preceding 
e passing of the Reform Bill, the Cumberland Baronet was 





so furious ftntl extreme in hie Liberalism as to be the god of 
the idolntry of the Radicals. All at once, however, be went 
over lo the Tory party, whom he now eupporta with as much 
ardour as he formerly displayed on the otner side. He is a. 
man of superior, though certainly not of first-rate talenl. He 
is generally clear in his reafonings, and can make out a plau- 
siwe csBe, Ilis stylo is plain and perspicuous, with very little 
ornament His manner of delivery is rapid and easy. His 
voice has something of a hard sound, and yet ia bv no means 
unpleasant. It is equable in its tones ; there is nardly ever 
the slightest variation in it, whatever be the subject. Hu 
enuDciatioo is distinct, and his action unpretending. Indeed, 
he tias very little gesticulation of any kind. He is always on 
remarkably good terms with himself, and hardly concealed 
from his friends that he entertained the conviction, that his 
Becession tram the Grey Ministry would be the sealing of its 
doom. He probably &ncied that his Atlasian shoulders bore 
the heavy load, ana that lh{: moment he withdrew from it, 
down it would come in a mass of ruins. His present position 
is a most unpleasant one to himself He is mortified beyond 
measure at his eitclusionfii^m office; not that he would accept 
a seat in the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne, with its Church 
Property Appropriation principles ; but it ia to him incompre- 
hensible, and galling in the highest degree, that the Mel- 
bourne Administration should not^ by the power of his elo- 
quence, have been long since scattered to the winds of heaven, 
*' leaving not a wreck behind," and a new one formed under 
fai& and Lord Stanley's auspices. Sir James ia ia his forty- 
third year. 

Mr. P. G, YoDKo, the member for Tynemouth, though not 
ostensibly identifying- himself with the Stanley party, coope- 
nted with them dunng the greater part of the last session. 
No nuui prides himself more on his independence, noF does 
aay member so frequently boast of his being "an independent 
man." It must be admitted there ia much truth in the boast; 
for he is to be seen by turns voting on every side of the House ; 
sometimes with Lord Melbourne's Government, on what are 
called party questions, thoug-h perhaps oftener against them. 
In the first port of last seEsion, and until near its close, he 
joined the "Section" in supporting Peel's Ministry o " 



being convinced, from what fell under his own observation 
when there, that the existing distribution of Church Property 



^freknd was a fruitful source of her evila and misery, he 
Bifull]' relracted hia former .opinions, and openly mid cordi- 

If supported Lord Melbourne a Govemmenl in their Irish 

Churah and Tilhes Bills. 

Mr. Young is a gooiJ-lookin)> man. Hta fsce ia Tutl of in- 
telligence, and hia epcechea ^ow tliat he ia well-informed. 
In pereon he ia above the m iddlc aise. He ia nbout Ibrty yuan 
of age; hia liair is dark, and bis coniple:(ton lair. He speaks 
oflen ; but his ablest displays nre on subjects connected with 
Free Trade and the Shipping InlereBts. He Is a decided ad- 
vocate fur commercial restrictions in our intercourse with 
Ibreign countrieB. His statistical detaila are given with re- 
markaUe clearness, even in cases of a very complicated na- 
ture, and his reasoninga are close, though sometimes his ideas 
■re overloaded with verbiage. He is one of the most rapid 
speakers I ever heard, and yet his language is correct, thoucfh 
not, in the strict aenae of the term, eloquent. He speaks with 
much ease, and notwitlistaiiding the amazing rapidity of his 
uttemnce, scarcely ever has to recall a word to replace it by 
a better. No reporter can Ibllow him ; he apealis so veiy 
rapidly, as sometimes to pronounce tour or live words as if all 
one word. In tJie seasion of 1834, I recollect hearing hini, 
when addressing the House on a motion he had brought fbi^ 
ward relative to the shipping interests, pronounce the wonis 
"PrUBsia, Denmark, Sweden, Russia," as if one word, and 
certainly in as short a lime as an ordinary speaker would take 
to pronounce one of them. His voice is clear anil distinct. It 
has a tenor tone, and ie remarkable for its etjuability. He Iwa 
DO command over it; whatever be the subject, he speaks in 
the same key. He is a pleasant speaker, and is listened to 
with attention by the House. He is a man of respectable 
talents, and is an expert debater ; but he has no large or com- 
prehensive views of any great question ; not does ho ever give 
utterance to any striking or original irieas. He sits with the 
Tories on the Opposition side rf the House. 

Mr. Robinson, the member for Worcester, is chiefly known 
by his peculiar nations and speeches on the question of a Pro- 
perty Tax. He makes on annual motion for 8 Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency and propriety of subali- 
tutinn a Property Tax In the place of our present system of 
taxation. On this question he is quite at home, and goes 
tlirongh intricate delaila connected with it with great ease 
and tacility. He also takes pari on subjects bearing on the 
question rf Free Trade; but does not often speak on the more 
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general topics which come belbre the Honae. In peiwai he is 
about tite middle size. Hia .hair is dark, and hie complexion 
Mmewhat sallow. He is of a full round face, having a ten- 
dency to corpulency. He has been a. long time in ParliaraeDt. 
Hia age is about forty-five. He is not an attractive speaker ; 
fais matter is heavy, and hia manner wants animatbn. He 
doea not command much attention in the house. When he 
brings forward the quisstion of a Property Tax, he has gene- 
rally to address himself (o empty benches. His audience if 
** fit," are " few :" they seldom exceed fifty or sixty. When 
he brought forwaj'd his annual motion last session, Uiere were 
not more than forty or fifty members present . His speeches 
on ihese occasions usually occupy &om two to three houra in 
the delivery. He is one of the many curators in the house 
whose ears are never regaled with the sweet music of a cheer. 
Since the re.acces8ion of Lord Melbourne (o power, Mr. Ba- 
binson has sat on the OppoEititHi side of the house amidst hia 
Ton friends- 
Mr. Walteb, member for Berkshire, is hardly entitled (o 
notice on account of his perliamenlary status ; but his iMigtb- 
ened connexion with the jTunea newspapers, aiid the influence 
he was known to exercise over the lineof politics that journal 
pursued, taken in conjunction with the circumstance of his 
having altered his lino of conduct in Parliament, at the aame 
time as it changed its politics, — has brought his name some- 
what prominently before the public of late. He is considers- 
bly advanced in life, being now in his sixty-first year. He is 
a man of venerable appearance, and is about the middle size. 
Considering his age, he looks well; his hair is white, and hia 
ctKnplexion &ir. He speaks very seldom, and when he does 
ro it is only for a few minutes at a time. His voice has some- 
thins' of a hard and husky tone ; he makes no attempt at fine 
gpeaaing. His style is plain and clear, and his manner unas- 
suming. He scarcely uses any gesture. His matter has geno- 
raliy me merit of bemg impregnated with much ?ood sense, 
but there is nothing striking or original about it. He is a man 
of excellent private character, and is much respected by all 
who know him. In his capacity of a country magistrate, he 
has done infinite good for the poor. He was the last of the 
Neutral par^ who forsook the Ministerial side of the house 
after the accession of the present Government It waa thia 
circumstance that led Mr, O'Connell, on the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill, to make his singularly happr quotation 
of part of a popular song as applicable to Mr. Wuter, which 
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made so much noise at the time. Mr. 0*Connel1, looking on 
the Ministerial side for Mr. Walter, but not seeing him there, 
was about to express his regret that he was not in the house, 
when, on casting his eye on the Opposition «ide, he observed 
him sitting in the midst of his " Neutral" friends ; on which 
he exclaimed in his own inimitable style, "Oh, the honourable 
member has also gone over ! While sitting by himself on this 
(the Ministerial) side of the house, he was ' like the last rose 
of Summer'— ^Shouts of Laughter.) 

m 

'*Like the last rose of sammer left blooming alone, 
All its lovely companions being faded and gone.** 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the effect which this 
produced. Mr. Walter's personal friends could not refhiin 
firom joining in the loud peals of laughter which burst from all 
parts of the house, and even he himself enjoyed the harmless 
but happy raillery. After that morning, for the circumstance 
occurred at three o'clock, he resumed his seat, till the end of 
the Session, on the Ministerial side : whether this was the 
efiect of Mr. O'Connell's felicitous allusion, or whether Mr. 
Walter had (mly that evening gone over to the Tory side of 
the house by accident, I cannot say. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY. — LATE MBMBERS. 

Mr. Henry Hunt — Mr. Thomas Mucaulay — Lord Althorp— 3ffr« 
Cliarles Grant— Mr. Robert Grant— Mr. Jcffrej— Colonel Tor- 
rcim— Mr. Cobbctt. 

I BEGIN with Mr. nvNT, because he was the first of those I 
am about to name that ceased to be a member of the House of 
Commons. His parliamentary career was short: it only ex- 
tended to two sessions. It commenced at a time it mi^t 
naturally have been least expected, and closed when it mig^t 
raUier have been expected to begin. He was chosen by the 
electors of Preston befi>re Parliament was reformed: when 
reform was carried into efiect, he was not re-elected by them, 
nor chosen by any other constituency. He was altogether a 
singular man. It is no easy matter to give a satisfiictory esti- 
mate of his character. He had something of the ci^ce of 
Mr. Cobbett, and a good deal of his irritable temper ; bat in 
intellect or information he could not be for a moment compared 
with the member for Oldham. Mr. Hunt was not a man of 
much mind. He was unfitted for grapplin? with any great 
question. He never took an original view of any subject; and 
was altogether incapable of close and ingenious reasonini^. 
He held certain principles of the most libeml kind, and hod at 
his fingers* ends most of the principal arfifuments which other 
persons had urged in their fiivour. When these were ex« 
hausted, so were liis means of vindicatinc' his principles. His 
style was not good ; it was rough and disjointed. What he 
excelled in was ready wit: he had few e(]^ual8 in this respect. 
All parties in the house, not even exceptmg the most ultra-- 
radicals themselves, laboured hard to cough him down when- 
ever he attempted to speak. It was on mese occasions that 
he generally gave the most striking proofs of his wit Nothing 
could disconcert him: the greater the uproar his naing to 
speak caused in the house, the more did he enjoy it That 
was to him a luxury of the most exquisite kind. The fact 
was, he had been formed for scenes of confusion, and had all 
his life long been accustomed to them at the meetings of his 
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lUdical disciples; hence Ihey came to him quite naturdlir. 
In many or his repartees there whs great poinL One honour- 
able member, on one occaaion when Mr. Hunt was speaking', 
WHS unuBually perseveriag in his efibrta to cough him down. 
Mt- Hunt cured the honoumbte ircntleman of his cough by one 
abort sentence, which, delivered aa it waa with infinite dra- 
matic efleot, created universal laughter, Mr. Hunt put his 
nd into hie petitaloona pocket, andaflec tumbling about for a 
n seconds, said with the utmost imaginable coolness, [hat he 
>s extremely sorry to find that he had not a few lozenges in 
I poclcet for the benefit of the honourable member, who 
med to be so distressed with the cough, but he could assure 
1 be would provide some for him by next night Never 
doctor prescribe more effectually : not only did Mr. Hunt's I 
/mentor from that moment ^<-'t rid of his cough, but it never. * 
Btumed, at least while Mr. Hunt waa speaking. 

oer was aa bed as his diction. It h^ no graceful* 
His gesture was awkward, and his voice was 
r lursh and croaking. The bad effect produced by the latter 
Vas aggravated by a strongly- marked provincial accent. 

In bodily slature he was tall and corpulent. His peiaon 
fas clumsily fiwmed ; at any rate, it appeared so; but this 
My have been partly owing In a careleasness in Vis dress. 
'■ " ■■■■-■■ J ^j jijjj large. He had a double 

s &ir, witli a fresh, healthy glow 
lir, and, though sixty years of age, 
n speaking, bad not the slightest 
or three years after he ceased to 
3 regular in his attendance on hie 
o doubt, thai at his time of life, his 
.._ ^ the active nature of his previous 

■bits, that circumstance hastened his days. 
"f. Thomas Macauliiy, lale member far Leeds, and now 
imber of Council m India, could boast of a brilliant, if 
f not very long Parliamentary career. He was one of those 
[ Wen who at once raised hunself to the first rank in the 
enate. Hie maiden speech electrified the House, and called 
irtli the highest compliments to the speaker from men of all 
"'es. He was careful to preserve the laurels he had thus 
sily and suddenly won. He was a man of shrewd mind, 
[ knew that if he spoke oHen, the probability was, he 
rauld not apeak so well; and that consequently triere could 

more likely means of lowering him from the elevi 

1 tfl which lio had raised himself, than frequently 
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dreaaing the House, lu tbis be was quite rig^ht, fiw be lia4 
no ulents for extempore met-king. 1 have seen him attempt 
it— only, however, when forced to it by the Bituatiini he held 
mider GoTernment— on Bevenl occasionH ; but in ever; such 
instance, he acqaitted himself very indifferently. Me never 
made atxive three or four speeches in the course of a Seesion 
— sometimes not bo> many, — end these were alnays on ques- 
tions involving some great principle of politice ot justice, and 
which commtuided deep and univerKil attention at the time. 
His speeches were alwavs most caretiillj studied, and ctHU- 
raittea to memory, exactly as he delivered them, bcG^ehand. 
He bestowed a world of labour on their preparation; and, 
certainly, never was labour bestowed lo more purpose. In 
every sentence you saw the man of genius — the profound 
Bchtdar — the deep thinker — the close and powerful reasoner. 
You scarcely knew which most to admire — the beauty of his 
ideas, or of the language In which they were clothed. His 
diction was faultless; his matter was strongly emhued with 
the spirit of what, for want of a better ex^H^ssion, 1 would 
call the poetry of philosophy. He was, in this respect, the 
same man in the house as he was when penning such articles 
kr tbe Edinburgh BevieK, as bis celebrat^ tme on the 
genius and writings of Milloo. He was an excellent speaker 
withal — not forci^e or vehement, carrying you away, as it 
were, by force; but seducing yoa, taking you a willing cap- 
tive, if I may so speak, by his dulcet tones and engaging 
manner, wherever he cbose to go. Time after time has the 
House listened to him as if entranced. 



deep blue, and have a very intelligent expression. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair of a beautiful jet black. His 
face is rather inclined to the oval form. His features sre 
small and regular. He is now in the thirty-eighth year of 

Ltwd Althobp, now Earl Spkncer, was the leader of the 
House of Commons during the whole period of tbe existence 
of Earl Grey's Ministry, and also during tbe short duration of 
the first Administration of Lord Melbourne. He was one of 
tbe worst speakers in the House, and it was the subject of 
general wonder, notwithstanding his excellent private chaiac- 
tor, and the inSuence and respeclahility of his family cmi- 
nexions, that he should ever have been put forward as tbe 
leader of the Ministerial party. It was ft truly melancboly 
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pictacle M Bee him vindicating Government, when, in the 
l^reea of the Irisli Coercion Bill of 1833 through the House, 
t Government woa aasaJled by Messrs O'Connell, Siiiel, 
I other memhera of Ilia Radical parly. He was a mere 
plaything in their haiids. He could not put tliree or Ibur 
together without stsmtnering, and recalling hia 
and over aesin, ond-evcn when he had fivcu hia 
■s the last toucli, there was as much roam tor improve- 
ment aj) ever. He was not a man of very great mental capa- 
city. His iulbrmatjan was not exteosive; nor was he capable 
of turning to yood account the little atock he posaesaed. He 
had a lolersbly eound Judgment, which made him generally 
take the common-sense view of a subject; and [ liBve Home- 
limes been struck with the cleverness uf some of bia replies 
to an opponent; but then the eObct waa aure to be marred by 
the way in which he sUunmercd out the reply. He never 
gave birth to an original idea in his life ; nor did he erer 
utter on eloquent expression. Btill, with all hia fiiults as b 
speaker, he was much eateemed by men of all parties in the 
hougc. He was ao excessively good-natured, (<o Eimple and 
inofl^naive in hia manner, that it was impossible lor any one, 
Itowever much he might difier from him in aenlimenl, not to 
i«spect him. Nothing could make him lose his temper. In 
(he moet violent altercations, and greatest scenes of uproar 
ami confusion that look place in the house, there he stood, 
motionless aa a statue, — hia face shadowing forth the most 
perfect placidness of mind. His articulation was slow, and 
he always apuke in so low a tone, that it was often impoeaible 
to hear him at any distance. Never did the reporters repre- 
sent any member as being " very imperlectly heard in the 
gallery," with greater truth than they did him. No c1bs» of 
persons could have greater reason to rejoice at his elevation to 
the Peerage than they had. It was olten matter of surprise 
how they were able to give reports of hia speechea at alL 
That they were able to do it ao CDrrectlvi showed their quick- 
ness of perception and their general intelligence. In per- 
sonal appearance Lord Althorp is short and corpulent, ilia 
frame is remarkably compact, and must, one would think, be 
capable of enduring great latiguc. He ia pot-bellied, and 
unusually round in the tacc. Hid complexion is florid. He 
has all the indications of good health alraul him. In the ex- 
pression of his countenance there is nothinji; remarkable; it 
IS sail and stupid-like, rather than shrewd or intelligent. He 
''inally wears a black coat, cossimere breeches, and a light 
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caaeimere waJEtcoat. The latter is always double-breasted, 
and in the hottest weather, when other members were within 
a few degrees of sufibc&tion, he was, when in the House of 
Comiaons, invariably buttoned up close to his chin, just as if 
he had been wintering in the neighbourhood of the North ' 
Pole. Mis appearance altogether is exactly that of a farmer, 
ftnd his manners are remarkable for their unaffected simpli- 
city, lie looks younger than he is, his age being fifty- 
three. 

Mr. Charles Griht, now Lord Glbnelo, was a person of 
considerable consequence in the House, both because of his 
being a member of the Cabinet, and because of his qua.lifica' 
tions for speaking. Few members could make a better speech 
when he prepared himself for tlie occasion. His reasoning 
was always ingenious and close, and bis diction elegant — ofU 
times poeticaL* Frem beginning to end it was a pore, 
copious, uninterrupted flow of eloquence. There is somethmg 
very sweet in his voice, though it be weak. His speeches 
were always listened to with the deepest attention, and hard- 
ly ever without the highest grattlication, by the House. His 
utterance is rapid, but remarkably fluent. His gesture is 
graceful, and his manner altogether dignified and winning. 
His personal stature is that of the usual size; his form is 
Blender. He iscareless in his dress; his apparel is always of 
the best quality, but is hardly ever tolerably made. He seems 
to be one of those who like plenty of room in their clothes. 
His fiice is angiilar; his complexion is one of the fiiireet I 
ever saw, and his hair is white as the purest snow. His 
countenance has a very tiioushtfut expression. There are 
few meD of a more studious disposition, though he spoke so 
seldom in the House. Though he does not go tu bed before 
one or two o'clock, he geneiully rises at six. He is in bia 
fifty-second year. 



* Mr. Charles Grant is a poet, though not oenerally known as 
nich. When at tlje Uaivereity of Oxford, in 1806, he publiihed a 
poem on India, which, considering that he wag then a very young 
man, held out the moat conRdent prnmisea of future eminence ■■ 
a poet Ho did not, however, cultivate the poetic vein aa he ouebt 
to have done. Indeed, after quilting Oxford, he neglected it allo- 
gctlier, in K) &r as publication was concerned, though he is itill 
uudcrslood to pay homage to the Muses in his more leisure mo- 
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Ir. RoBBBT Grant, fonnerly Jtidge Advocate, and mem- 
( for riiisbiiry (now Governor of Bombay), is a. brother of 
t, Chariee Grant's. lie Ih an excellent speaker, and a man 
fgi-eat talents; but very indolont. He would only speak 
when the duties of liis olhce compelled him to it. With the 
single exception of his epeeches when prefecing his annual 
motion fur the last few years Jbr the emancipation of the 
Jews, he nmde few Epeeches of late of any importance. Hia 
tal^uage, like his hrother'e, was always chaste and eloquent, 
and hia manner gracellil. He spoke with much fluency, and 
when prepared for the occasion, had hardly ever to recall a 
word. When, however, he was under the necessity of speak- 
ing extempore, I have often seen him have great diificulty in 
getting tbrouch his speech in a tolerably creditable manner. 
His voice is highly musical, and capable of being modulated 
at pleasure. In person he is about the same height as his 
brother; but of a more robust constitution. His complexion 
is ruddy, his &ce full, and his bsir of a pure white. Like 
his brother, he is a man of spotless private character, and 
was much respected by men of all parties. He is in his fif- 
tieth year. 

Mr. Fkahcis Jeffrey,* then Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
was first returned to Parliament in 1831, for the burgh of 
Malton ; afterwards he was twice elected for the City of Edin- 
burgh. I never knew a Parliamentary deb&t which was re- 
garded with greater or more general interest, or respecting 
the success of which more confident expectations were enter- 
tained. He had, by means of the Edinburgh Reweai, which 
lie had conducted Irom its commencement, not only brought 
about a complete revolution in periodical criticism, but bad 
given a tone to the literature of uie nineteenth century. He 
was called the Prince of Critics, end his critical supremacy 
was universally acknowledged. Some of his couipositiouii — 
his articles on Taste, for esample, which were written in re- 
ply to the Rev. Archibald Allison — were admitted ty every 
competent judge, to be the most beautifiil specimena of writing 
which bad appeared in tlie English language. The Parlia- 
menfciry dibot, llierefore, of o mnn who hnd prrformod so dis- 
tingiiL^hed a part on the literary stage, and who was still re- 
gardod as unrivalled in periodical criticism, could not fail to 
excite very deep and general interest; but that mterest was 
greully rncreast^il by the reputation he had acquired lu a law- 

* Now one of Ujc Judges of the Court of Senion. 




^er and speaker. At Ibe Scottish bar, and at public meeting 
in Edinburgh, he knew no competitor as a speaker. When it 
was known that he was to speak at a pubhc meeting on any 
important question, persons would have flocked from a circuit 
of twenty miles to hear him. The Scottish press, knowing 
Sir. Jefl'roy's distinguished reputation in his own country as a 
public speaker, never dreamed that he might fail in the House 
of Commons, where the scene would not only be new to him, 
but where he would have to compete with personE possesaine' 
first-rale talents as public speakers, — which he had never had 
to do in his own country. Hence the Scotch papers increased 
the interest with which his maiden eflbrC m St. Stephen's 
was looked forward to, by paragraphs without number, in 
which they confidently predicted that he would not only gra- 
tify, but electrify the bouse, by the brilliancy of his eloquence. 
Tt was expected that he would speak on some important ques- 
tion which stood for discussion the second or third night, I do 
not recollect which, after he took the oaths and his seat. The 
house was consequently filled in every part, and an unusual 
number of literary characters were in and under the ^llery. 
In so lar BB their expectations relative to the mere circum- 
stance of the Lord Advocate's speaking on that particular 
night were concerned, honourable members and stmngcra 
were not disappointed ; as regarded the character and enect 
of his oratoiy, they were grievously bo. He spoke for about 
an hour and twenty minutes; but the efibrt was a complete 
&i]ure. His matter was refined and philosophical in the 
highest degree. It was nearly as unintelligible to the ma- 
jority of his auditory as if he had spoken some moet abEtruse 
article, intended for the Edinburgh EeiAev), in answer to 
Kant, or some other German metaphysicians. Of course, it 
made no impression, and produced no effect Then, the 
amazing rapidity of hia delivery operated much against the 
speech. I think I never heard a person, either in or out of 
the house, speak so ftst as he did on that occasioR The most 
experienced short-hand reporters were unable to follow him ; 
they mentioned the circumstance in the papers of the follow- 
ing morning, as a reason Ibr not giving his speech at greater 
length, irfembers usually speak at the rate of two columns 
anda half of the Time* newspaper in an hour. Had b, verbatim 
report of what Mr. Jeflrey spoke in an hour, been given in that 
journal, it would havefiUedfour of itacolumns. Yetnotwilb- 
etandjng the rapidity with which Mr. Je&ey spoke on this 
occasion, ho never so much as Altered once, nor recalled a 



word w}iich ho uttered, to substitute one more suitable fiir it. I 
Hia language, indeeJ, <ivaa fluent and elegant in tlie ex 
His manner, too, was gracoful, but it wauted variety. Hia ] 
voice wttB tkar and plenswit; but it had no 9exibiliiy in its 
intonatione. He continued and ended in much tlic MUie tones 
aa he began. The fame monotony characterizeil liis gesticu- 
lation. He was cheered to mine extent; but the applause ' 
was not K) general, nor cordial, nor frequent, as to indicate a 
Euccessrul debSt. In lact, he himself eaw his maiden efibrt 
was a faihire, and that there was all the difference in the 
world between the House of Commons, and the Waterloo 
Hotel, or Law-courts of Bdinhurgh, He never after volun- 
teered a speech of any length. When he spoke, it was only 
when forced to it by his office, and then always as briefly aa^ 
possible. Iistterly, he excited no more interest in the house 
Ihan the least talented member. It was a great pity for 
hia oratorical tiune that he ever entered the house at alL 

In person, Mr. Jeffrey is below the middle aize, and slender 
roaile. There is something of a Ihoughtfiil expreaaion in hia 
tenance. His face is small and compact, ratlier, if any- 
;, inclining to the angular Ibrm. His eye-lBshes are pro- 
;nt His forehead is remarkably low, considering the intel- 
^ualcliaracteroftheman. Hiscomplexionisdark, and his hair 
. He qijitted parliament last year, Hia age is about fifty. 
Colonel ToRRGNS, late member for Bolton, was many yeara 
e Hoase of Commonfi. The principal cause of his rejec- 
1 by his former constituents, at the last election, was his 
J." going the whole hog." ae the phrase now is among the 
Ejjcu party. He was one out of many candidates who, at 
Ut election, fell between the extreme parties ; the Ultra- 
idicala on the one hand, and the Ullra-Toriea on the other. ' 
,. is a curious anomaly, but it ia a fact, that in various in- I 
tteces at the last election, and at the one which preceded it, ' 
I lUdicols voted for Tory candidatea, in preference to the Whig 
candidates, and Tories for Radical candidates, in preierence 
to the Whig candidates. And, if 1 do not much mistake the 
signs of the times, there will be many much more striking 
illustrations, in tliisraspect,of extremes meeting, in the course 
of a few years. As a party, the Whigs, if not already extinct, 
are on a fair way of being so. There will, ere long, be no 
niodcrnle or niiddle party; the Senate and the country will 
both be divided into two great parties — the Conservative and 
he Movement Colonel Torrens, I believe, speaks feelingly 
Blliis subject. Me is convinced that it will no longer do to 
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argue from his own experience— generally « most convincing 
Bpecies of logic to oneVself, whatever it may be to others — 
that if a man would entertain any rational hope of being elect- 
' cd by any body of electors, where no personal considerations 
H.re allowed to weigh with those exercising the elective fran- 
chise, — he must be one thing or another; either a Tory, or a 
Liberal in the most liberal acceptation of the term. 

But the gallant Colonel's exclusion from Parliament, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, has led me into a slight 
digreseion. He was a man of some statue in the house. He 
poasesaes considerable talents, and often made very effective 
^leecheB. On all questions relating to'the Currency, the 
Poor Laws, Emigration, and, indeed, Political Economy in 
general, he is well-informed. There were then, and Oiere 
are now, but few Members more intimately conversant with 
these topics. He ia a pretty good speaker; but would be 
a much better, were it not that there ia something hard and 
unmusical about his voice. There is, too, a good deal of afiec- 
tatton and pomposity in his manner, which, of course, cannot 
be in his favour. He does not hesitate or seem to fae at a loss 
for words wherewith to clothe his ideas, but bis style is not 
very highly polished. He was generally listened to with at- 
tention in the house. He was a man of some importance, 
both on account of his talents, and his being the principal pro- 
prietor of the Globe newspaper, which was, during the whole 
period the Grey Mbistry were in office, understood to be the 
accredited organ of that Government. It is generally under- 
stood, however, that the gallant Colonel has since disposed of 
his interest in that journal, and that he has now no further 
influence over its politics than that which the mere private 
respect entertained for his character by the conductors, may 
secure to him. Since his comparative retirement from public 
life, he has partly amused himself with his favourite study of 
political economy. A few months since he published a large 
octavo work in vindication of the New Australian Company, 
of which he is one of the leading Directors, from an attack by 
a writer in the Westmintter Revieu). 

In person, the gallant Colonel is about the usual size. He 
has a finely proportioned figure, and a high and well-developed 
forehead. His whole physiognomy has an intellectual erpres- 
Bion. His complexion is fair, and his hair something between 
a gray and white. He ia considerably advanced in life, being 
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near his eixlieth year. The precuraora of coming old age are 
beginning lo ehow themselves. Iiiiiepenilenlly of tlie colour 
of Ilia hair, there are slight furrows on his Ikce. He sacri- 
fices a. good deal to the Graces. His iippearance is gentle- 
manly mid prepoEsesaing. 

I shajl conclude mv notice of the late members of the 
Libera! party, with a skelch of one who for the hat forty years 
and upwards, has filled a larger space in the public eye tlian 
any other person in tlie lower ormiildlo ranks of life. I allude 
to the late Mr. Cobbett. I chanced to meet with him in 
private a few days after the iilpcling of tiie Parliament of 
1833, am) consequently a few daysailcr he had mads his legis- 
lative di'liSt. Like those soldiers tvho deliglit to fight all their 
battles o'er again, Mr. Cobbett repeated to me, verbatim, tlie 
leading parts of his maiden speech in the house; and he did 
it with Eest and raciness 1 have never seen sorpaseed. He 
mentioned to me, that for ihe first time in his life he did feel 
a. certain degree of tremor, when he first rose to address tlie 
House of Commons ; but that it gradually wore oll^ and that 
before the conclusion of his speech, he le!t almost as much 
self-posseseion as he ever did m delivering a public address. 
He ascribed the cause of his trepidation, partly to the citcom- 
Btance of his addressing an assembly altogether diCferent iu 
their habits, education, manners, opinions, &c. from any he 
had ever before addressed ; and partly because he knew tliat 
not only the eyes of the house were upon him, but the eyes of 
the whole country; Ibr, he added, with that egotism which 
M largely pervades all his writings, that tlie people of the 
three fcingdoms looked up to him as the only man that could 
Eave the comitry. Hence it will be seen that Mr. Cobbott's 
egotism was not, as soine people supposed, merely afieci«d ; 
but that he believed he had all the merit he assumed, and also 
that the nation had as high an opinion of him as he himself 
entertained. 

Mr. Cobbett was as happy at abusing an opponent in private 



from some specimens he afforded me, 1 should say h 
himself, as a writer, in verbal vituperation. Of all the speci- 
mens of nbuse T ever met with, either written or spoken, his 
abuse of Mr. Spring Rice, who hod one evening incurred his 
di.'pleasure, by denying in the House the truth of some state- 
_jnenLs iie had made, waa beyond comparison the richest and 
□et hearty. This waa in conversation with me a few days 




tt's manner of speaking strongly lesembled his 
ting. His style was always plBin, but vigorous, 
me and muscle. Every word wss in its proper 
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after Mr. Spring Rice had subjected himself to Mr. Cobbett's 
displeasure. 

In the House of Comraons, however, he was not at all in 
this respect the same msn. There, he was, with very few 
slight exceptions, careful and measured in his language when 
replying to an opponent I attribute this in a great degree to 
the circumstance of Lord (t^ien Mr.) Stanley havbg, eoon 
after Cobbett's admission inlo Parliament, treated him with 
very great severity, in consequence of some coarse attack he 
had made on some friend of Mr. Stanley's: for it was a singular 
(act, that though Cobbett's very being seemed to he bound up 
in the practice of indulging m the grossest vituperation rf 
others, there was no man who had a greater dread of bein^ 
abused in return, than himselH 

Mr. Cobbett's m. 
mode of writing. 
It was all bone and muscle. Every wori was in its proper 

Elace ; and tliere were no disjointed sentences. I never knew 
im indulge in a trope oi a figure. You would have thought, 
from the extreme felicity ana colloquial character of his lan- 
guage, that he was speakine to some private friend, instead of 
addressing " the first aaserably of gentlemen in the world." 

His utterance was slow and distinct. Perhaps there waa 
no member in the House whose speeches it was so easy to 
report. His manner was almost invariably good-humoured 
and playful. No person who had heard him speak, could ever, 
without the most convincing proof, have believed that he waa 
the author of the virulent and coarse abuse with which the 
pages of the Regitter abounded. His action was moderate 
ana gentie. His voice was clear, and pleasant, but was de- 
ficient in variety. Occasionally it had a sort of twang about 
it. He was not a noisy speaker. There waa nothing of that 
energy about him as a speaker, which was the leadmg cba- 
ractenstic, and one of the greatest merits, of his wriitings. 

One of Mr. Cobbett's sons, in giving an account of his 
father's death, says he believes he would have broken hia 
heart if the people of Oldham had not elected him a second 
time. I can well credit this; for, from what he told myself 
I have no doubt, that high at all times as was his own esti- 
mate of hia merits and importance, it rose at least fifty per 
cent on His being first returned to Parliament He mentioned 
to me that he had, since the publication, forty years ago, oThis 
Letters under the signature of " Peter Porcupine," been the 
first man of the age ; but then, he added, it ia only now that 
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peoplehaveproved tome that the; ore or IheBaDieopiDiao, 
fcdijfnified wore liia notions of being a member of Parliament, 
W he thought he Imd, by his return ibi Oldham, been elevated 
i a Ikr higher sphere in society than he had before moved in. 
Tliere was doutilless soine juHlice ill the opinion, though not 
half so much as he thouglit. He had, a few weeks be^re hia 
election, returned from his tour Uirough Scotland ; and t re- 
member him aelfing me, afler he bad become on M.P., 
whether I considered the pledge he had made the people of 
Scotland, of revisiting tbem the following year, to be, under 
the altered circumstancee, etill binding. Uie notion was, that 
though " lecturing" was a very respectable occupation for 
hun before be was returned to Parliament, it would be a very 
undignified one after he had been raised to tliat distinction; 
and on this conviction he ncted, for lie did not redeem his 
pledge of paying a second visit to tho people of Scotland. 

Mr. Cobbett whs hy no means attentive to his Parliamentary 
duties. He was not, after the middle of the firet session, oilen 
in the house; and when he did attend, it was only lor a very 
short time. This, however, it is right to add, was not from 
any defective views of his duty to his constituents and the 
country; but because he felt the close and heated atmosphere 
of the house not onlv unpletusant, but injurious to his health. 
It was moat probably, owing to his previous enjoyment of 
much exercise in the open air, the cauee of his death ; for so 
sudden a change, at his advanced age, in a man's habits, could 
not but have been prejudicial in the highest degree to his 
constitution, more especially as he was ot a corpulent frame. 
Mr. Hunt, I have no doubt, as already mentioned, also fell a 
sacrifice — Ibr he also was advanced in life, and of a corpulent 
person — to the unhealthy atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons. Cobbett seemed to have laid it down as a rule, never 
to remain in the house longer than ten o'clock ; I do not re- 
member his making more than three or four exceptions t« this 
rule. The lost one was on the night on which it was known 
that there would be a division on the question of tlie Iriali 
Church Appropriation Bill, brought in by Lord John Russell. 
Mr, Cobbett did not apeak often, and never long at a time. 
I do not recollect hie ever having made a speech which occu- 
pied more than twenty or thirty minutes in the delivery, and 
very seldom indeed so much as that. On the passing of the 
Belimates in June last, he seemed to have been seized with an 

Iraordinary love of speaking; Ibr he made, on that evening, 
least twenty speeches in opposition lo particular granta in 
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those estimates. Tbe last speech he ever made, which wag 
about three weeks before his deatii, was in reply to Sir Robert 
Peel, who apposed the motion of tbe Marquis of Chandos for 
a repeal of the Malt Tax. He was then so hoarse that not 
one word he said, though he spoke from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, could be heard half a dozen yards from the place at 
which he spoke ; but he appeared in excellent spirits. 

His reputation gained nothing by his admission into Parlia- 
ment. It was generally expected he would have cut a figure 
in tbe houGe by means of his eccentricities, his prejudices, and 
talents combined; but the event proved there never was a 
more groundless expectation. He not only, as I have just 
. mentioned, spoke very seldom, but when he did, he excited no 
interest whatever in the house. In one word, his parlia- 
mentary career was a complete &ilure. 

Mr. Cobbctt, in personal stature, was tall and athletic. I 
should think he could not have been less than six feet two, 
while his breadth was proportionally great. He was, indeed, 
one of the stoutest men in the house. I have said there was 
a tendency to corpulency about him. His hair was of a milk 
white colour, and his complexion ruddy. His features were 
not strongly marked. What struck you most about bis face 
was hia small, sparkling, laughing eyes. When disposed to 
be humorous himself, you had only to look at hia eyes and you 
were sure to sympathize in his merriment When not speak- 
ing, the expression of his eyes and his countenance was very 
different He was one of the meet striking refijtatlons of tbe 
principles of IjivateT I ever witnessed. Never were the 
looks of any man more completely at variance with his cha- 
racter. There was something so dull and heavy about his 
whole appearance, that any one who did not know him, would 
at once have set him down for some country clodpole — to uae 
a favourite expression of his own — who not only never read a 
book, or had a single idea in his head, but who was a mere 
mass of mortality, without a particle of seosibility of any kind 
in his composition. He usually sat with one leg over the 
other, his head slightly drooping, aa if sleeping, on hia breast, 
and his hat dowo almost to his eyes. He sat on a particular 
seat for weeks in succession ; but then would all of a sudden, 
and without any one knowing lor what cause, change it Sxt 
one in some other part of the^ouse; perhaps one on uie other 
aide. I remember that on one of the evenings — the last I 
think — on which the Appropriation question was discussed, 
and the decision on which proved fatal to Sir Robert Peel's 
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Administration, he went over from the Opposition side of the 
House to the Ministerial, and sat down at the back of Sir 
Robert, and in the very midst of the Tory party, where he re- 
mained the greater part of the night, to the very serious an- 
noyance of Sir Robert and his colleagues, who could hardly 
exchange a word with each other lest it should be overheard 
by Cobbett. There never was a more striking illustration of 
the old adage about an enemy being in the camp. The cir- 
cumstance afforded infinite amusement to the Liberal party, 
and proved a corresponding infliction to the Tories. Cobbett's 
usual dress was a light gray coat, of a full make, a white waist- 
coat, and kerseymere breeches of a sandy colour. When he 
walked about the house he generally had his hands inserted in 
his breeches pockets. Considering his advanced age, seventy- 
three, he looked remarkably hale and healthy, and walked 
with a slow but firm step. A fortnight before his death, he 
thought himself^— and so did all who saw him — that he was 
destined to live S)r many years to come. 




LORD JOHN BtlSBELL. 



CHAPTER X. 



Laid John Ruraell — Mr. Spring Ricu — Sir John Cam S 
Lord Morpeth — Lord Howick — Mr. Poutett Thomson — Lord 

Paloieraton. 

In speaking of the members of Lord Melbourne's Ministry 
who Imve seats in the Cabinet, I shall take them at random, 
and not according to any supposed superiority of talent In- 
deed, in regard to talent there are so many of them so nearly 
on an equality, that it would be no easy matter to determine 
which of them on that account were entitled to a priority of 

Lord John Russell, from hia station as leader of the Mmis- 
torial aide of the House, end his having also been leader of 
the Opposition previous to the downfall of Sir Robert Peel's 
AdminiEtratioD, ia clearly entitled to l>e first introduced to the 
attention of my readers. He is stnall in stature, considerably 
below the middle size. He is slenderly made, and has alto- 

f ether the appearance of a person of a weakly constitution ; 
is features are large and broadly marked, considering the 
si7e of his face. Hia complexion is pale, and bis countenance 
has a pensive cast. He scarcely ever indulges in a smile. 
His hair is of a brown colour. He usually wears a brown 
coat, a light coloured waistcoat, and kerseymere trowsers of a 
sandy complexion. He is in his fifty-third year. 

Lord John is one of the worst speakers in the house, 'and 
but for his excellent private character, hia &mily connexions, 
and his consequent influence in the political world, would not 
be tolerated. There are many for better speakers, who, not- 
withatanding their innumerable effiirts to catch the Speaker's 
eye in the course of important debates, hardly ever succeed ; 
or if they do, are generally put down by the clamour of 
honourable members. His voice is weak and hia enunciation 
very imperfect He speaks in general in so low a tone as to 
be inaudible to more than one-half of the House. His style ia 
ollen in bad taste, and he stammers and stutters* at every 
fourth or fifth sentence. He has an awkward custom of re- 
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peating, frequently three ot fuur times, the first two or ttiree 
worde of a senlcace, accoinponieil by a coneHponding- number 
of what Sliakspeare calla "heniB," when at a Inss fiir terms 
whereby to express bis ideas. For example, if the idea to 
which ne wanted to give expreEslon were, (hat he thonght tlio 
motion of a certain honourable member ill-timed, he would 
express himself in something like this maimer, in ihc instanRca 
1 liave Buppoaed; "I — I — I — hem — think the motion of the 
houourable member is — ia ill-tiined at the — at the — hem — 
present moment" When he is audible he ie alwoys clear: 
there is no inistaking' his meaning. Generally his speechee 
are feeble in matter as well as maimer; but on eome great occa- 
sions I have known him make very nble speeches, mute dia- 
ttnguished, however, for the clear and forcible way in which 
he put the argumentn which would moat naturally suggest 
ihemeelves to a reflecting mind, than for any etriking or com- 
preheneive views of the sabject. Hie niaoner is usually cold 
and inanimate in the extreme. Not only are his utterance im- 
perfect and indistinct, and the tones of hia voice weak and 
monotonous, but he alands as motionless as the table beside 
which he speaks. On some of the great occasions, however, 
to which 1 have referred, I have often known him raise hie 
voice to a pitch sufficiently high to render himself audible in 
nil parts of the house. 1 have also in some such caseB known 
him make use of moderate gesture, and exhibit to the House 
several of the leadbg attributes of au efiective speaker. In 
other words, I have known him, apait from tlie importance 
which, from his family relaliona and position in the House, 
attached to anything he said, — make effective speeches — 
■peecliea which must have commanded attention, from what- 
ever member and from whatever Pideof the hooae they proceedeil. 
I never knew a man more cool and collected when speak- 
ing. He exhibits no signs of feeling or of warmth. You 
would almost think him, even in many cases when his voice 
is raised to the highetit pitch of which it is capable, a sort of 
automaton. On nu occasion, even when most unwarrantably 
and virtilenlly attacked, have I ever known him betray a losa 
oftemjier. This circumslance is the source of great morti- 
fication to his opponents. 1 have often seen Sir Robert Peel 
labour with nil his might to irritate the temper of I«rd John ; 
but never with effect. In &ct, Sir Robert and hia party see- 
■ g the tisk to be hopeless, have all hut ceased to bo severe 
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I admirable tactician. His judgment ji 




singulaxly good as to the best course to be pursued in all cases 
of aifficulty. I am satisfied he lias, in this respect, no equ&l 
in the House. 1 am persuaded there is not a man out of the 
six hundred and fifty-seven who would, had he been in his 
situation of leader of the Opposition, before the downfell of the 
Pee] AdminiEtration, have acted, in the tiyin^ circumstances 
In which he was then placed, with equal judgment and dis- 
cretion. The difficulties of hia position during the Peel dy- 
nasty, did not chiefly arise from the number and unanimity oT 
the adverse party. These were tbrmidable enough, certainly ; 
but the; principally arose irora the imprudence of the most 
zealous and honest of the Relbrmere theraEelves. Some of 
these were, day after day, intent on bringing forward special 
motions, to bring the question, as they said, of which party 
waa to triumph m the House, to a decision at once. One ex- 
pedient, with this view, suggested by a very large number of 
the Radical party, and coincided in 1^ many others, was, that 
of proposing a formal vote of want of confidence in Sir Robert 
Peel's Government. Lord John opposed this, as 8 raah step, 
and one which there was every reason to fear would be the 
means of establishing the very Government it was intended 
to overthrow; inasmuch as many sincere R«tbrmera would 
have voted against such a motion, on the around that, as 
Sir Robert Peel demanded a fair trial, it would be advisable 
to let him have it, — as then, in tite event of his failing to 
twing forward liberal measures, the dieeolution of his Govern- 
ment would be hailed by all classes of Reformers in the coun- 
try, while the mouths of hia own party would be shut as to 
any charges against the Liberal party of unfair conduct, or of 
Sir Robert's Government being condemned unheard. Then 
came the proposition of Mr. Hume, founded on a recommen* 
dation of Sir John Campbell, in an electbn speech at Edin- 
burgh, to stop the supplies. Mr. Hume gave formal notice of 
a motion to that effect, and he was encouraged to persevere in 
it by a considerable portion of the Liberal press, and by a very 
large proportion of the Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons. Lord John Russell saw that the result would f>e the 
very reverse of what Mr. Hume and others had anticipated — 
that instead of a majority for such a motion, there would be ft 
considerable majority a^inst it. He saw clearly that many 
Reformers would vote against it, on the ground that thev 
were anxious lo avoid everything which could be construed 
into a factious opposition to Sir Ikibert's Government; while 
Dthere would be equally adverse to it, from an apprehension 
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tliat, if carried, it would be attended with serious conse- 
quences to the credit of the country. Sir Robert himself saw 
tlie matter in the fame light; and hence, to use his own 
words, he " panted" for either motion being brought forward, 
as the rejection of it could not fail to be the salvation of his 
Government Ix)rd John, in both these respects, evinced 
consummate judgment, and also a decision of character which 
but very few possess ; for, on the one haTid, he was pressingly 
importuned to bring forward some such motions himself, by 
means of the most seductive flattery ; and on the other, when 
he expressed his disapprobation of such a course, he was 
charged by many less discerning Reform members with purpose- 
ly betraying the liberal cause, and playing designedly into the 
hands of the Tories. He wisely determined to wait the first 
opportunity which would be afibrded the Reformers of joining 
issue with the Peel Government, by Sir Robert himself bring- 
ing forward some motion involving some great principle. The 
Irish Tithes Bill of Sir Robert furnished that opportunity. 
As it made no allusion, either to the actual existence of any 
surplus property in the Church of Ireland, or to its appropriap- 
tion. Lord John determined on moving that no Tithes Bill for 
Ireland would be satisfactory to the House which did not re- 
cognize the principle of appropriating to the g^eneral purposes 
of education any surplus revenues in the Irish Church which 
might be found to exist This brought the matter to a bear- 
ing at once. No Reformer could shrink from asserting that 
principle. There was no room for the imputation of factious 
motives on the part of the Liberal party. The opportunity of 
asserting their principles was not ostensibly of their own seek- 
ing, however anxiously they may have longed for it. The 
necessity was, in a manner, imposed on them by Sir Robert 
Peel himself, as it would have been deemed by the country a 
cowardly abaiidonment of their principles, to have suffered the 
Tithes Bill to be read a second time, without coupling with it 
the record of their sentiments on the question of Appropria- 
tion, both subjects being so closely associated together in the 
case of Ireland. The event proved the soundness of the 
judgment and the excellence of the tactics of Lord John. 

Mr. Spring IIice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Member for Cambridge is, perhaps, from the prominent part 
he takes in the debates in the House, the next member of the 
Cabinet entitled to notice. Like Lord John Russell, he is of 
diminutive stature, though not nearly so slenderly made. 

10 
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Though small in size, he has a rather handsome person, of 
which, however, he is immoderately proud. He is somewhat 
of a dandy. He wears a profusion of rings on his fingers. I 
think I have counted, on more than one occasion* seven or 
eight, though I will not now be positive as to the exact num- 
ber. He usually wears a green surtout, and a smart black 
stock. The collar of his shirt is of unusual height James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, mentions in his autobiography 
that the first time he saw Mr. Gait, the left ear of that cele- 
brated writer was completely concealed from view by the 
height or depth, call it which you please, of his collar. "Mx. 
Gait once alluded, in conversation with me, to this statement 
of Hogg, which he characterised as altogether unfi>unded, 
but clmritably ascribed it to some imperfection of memotVi or 
other unintentional mistake, on the part of the Ettrick ^e]^ 
herd. I only, however, speak the words of truth, when I 
mention, that Mr. Spring Rice^s shirt collar is so high that I 
have often wondered his cars were not cut by it Without a 
high collar and a smart stiff stock he would be nothing in his 
own estimation. He has altogether a prim appearance, both 
in his manners and dress.^ 

He is a native of Ireland, and is now forty-five years of 
age. He has a long sharp face, of a rather pleasant and ii^ 
telligent expressioiL His> forehead is well developed, and his 
complexion is clear and healthy. His manner is courteous 
and conciliatory to all parties, whether friends or foes. He 
seems to have few personal dislikes ; or if he have, he has 
the policy to conceal them. He is never coarse or personally 
abusive in his replies to an opponent; and I do not think he 
has many, if any, personal enemies in the House. He is a 
man of considerable talents, but more showy than solid. 

As a debater he has no pretensions to be ranked in the first 
class, but he is far above mediocrity. His enunciation is al- 
ways clear, and his voice is audible in every part of the 
House ; but there is a studied pompousness about his manner, 
which cannot fail to strike every one who hears him. He 
aims much at an imitation of the manner of Sir Robert Peel. 
His voice is not, in its compass, and the power he has over it, 
unlike that of the member for Tamwortli, but it wants its 
sweetness and melody of tone. In his most patlietic moods, 
Mr. Spring Rice's voice has a strong nasal tone. He uses a 
good deal of gesticulation, chiefly with his right hand, and by 
turning about his face from one part of the House to another. 
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Like Sir Robert Peel, however, he principally addresses his 
own party, and in every instance when he says, or fancies he 
has said, something clever, looks them wistfully and smilingly 
in the face for the expected cheer. They understood the 
thing perfectly well, and are seldom cruel enough to refuse 
him the " hear, hear, hear !" the laugh, or the ** hurrah !" He 
is fond of making long speeches, and therefore, as might be 
expected, frequently repeats himself. When, in the Session 
of 1834, Mr. O'Qonnell brought forward his motion for the 
Repeal of the Union, Mr. Spring Rice opposed the measure 
in a speech which occupied five hours in the delivery. Had 
the oration been stript of its verbiage and the tautology it 
contained, one-third of the time would have sufficed far its 
delivery. In bringing forward the budget, in August last, 
though it contained fewer alterations in the taxation of the 
country than any budget I ever recollect to have heard sub- 
mitted to Parliament, he occupied the House about two hours 
and a half, being double the usual time which previous Chan- 
cellors of the &cchequer, excepting in peculiar cases, were 
accustomed to take in making their financial statements. 
Ten minutes would have been ample time for the delivery of 
his expose, had the length of. the speech been regulated by 
the relevant matter it contained. 

Sir John Cam Hobhovse, member for Nottingham, and 
President of the Board of Control, is another prominent mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Ever since his rejection by the West- 
minster electors, until the beginning of last Session, Sir 
John took very little part in the proceedings of Parliament. 
During that interval he hardly delivered a single speech of 
any importance or of any length. The loss of me represen- 
tation of Westminster, where he fancied he was securely 
seated for life, made a deep and lasting impression on his 
mind, and, for a time, in a great measure paralyzed his ener- 
gies. The return, however, of the Tories to power, and the 
peculiar circumstances under which Lord Melbourne's Minis- 
try, of which he was a member, were dismissed to make way 
for that of Sir Robert Peel, aroused him from his comparative 
lethargy. Few men were more instrumental in overthrowing 
the Administration of the Tamworth Baronet than Sir John 
Hobhouse. In speaking of Sir Robert Peel, I have adverted 
to the effectiveness of Sir John^s attacks on that right hon. 
gentleman and the Cabinet of which he was the head. I 
nave seldom seen happier efforts than some of those which 
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Sir John msdo durbg- the tempoTRry existence of the Peel 
Government. He seized with a sort of infellible and intuitive 
BagBcity on the weak points both in the government an(J the 
speeches of Sii Robert, and these he assailed with a skill, 
eA^rgy, and effect, which could not have been eurposBed. 
Almost every sentence be uttered was a spoken dagger to Ihe 
breast of the unhappy Sir Robert. Both the latter indivi- 
dually, and his Ministry collectively, seemed like mere plaj- 
thiugs in the liands of Sir John, wliicb he could use st tua 
pleasure. I have referred, in a former part of Ibe work, to 
Sir John's speech on the appointment of the Marquis of XJoa- 
donderry as embassador to the Court of Russia. It was a 
perfect masterpiece of its kind. I never knew a speech 
which told with better eSect on the House; and what added 
to ita merits was the fact that it was altogether spontaneoffs, 
fuid scarcely seemed to require an effort. Sir John's whole 
heart and soul appeared to be thrown into his words. As he 
fe'.t lie epoke, and as be spoke Sir Robert and bia friends 
felt, aye, — and as formerly mentioned — repeatedly changed 
colour too. 

Sir Jolm's manner is very changeable. As a speaker he 
appears to far greater advantage in attack than in defence. 
He 'u then, especially on important queations, full of fire and 
animation. His voice, which has something of a ba^s lone in 
it, is raised to an unusually high pitch, and his action becomes 
correspondingly energetic. Sometimes be raieea both anna 
above his head, and violently beats the air with them. At 
others, he puts them both behind his back, when he joins hia 
hands together. When in thie position he usually recedes 
four or five feet from the table, and then rapidly advancing 
towards it again, disengages his hands, and knocks the box or 
the books on the table, with some energy, with bis right hand. 
At other times he places his arms across each other on his 
breast, and looks the opponent at whom he is levelling his ar- 
guments and hia ridicule full in Ihe fece, with an air of half> 
suppressed scorn. 

In defence, again, you would hardly think he was the same 
man. He epeaks is a subdued tone, and sranetimes lowers 
his voice so much as to be inaudible in various parts of the 
House. He thon uses but little gesture, and that of a very 

fentle kind. One favourite attitude, in most caEes, is leaning 
is right elbow on the table, and placing his lefl arm on his 
side. You will at once perceive that he then speaks from 
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JiecesBity, not fitini elioice; in which ciise it is imposBible he 

en speali so well. !n defeniiing himiself, towards the clooe 

f last Seasion, wh«n etlarked by Mr. Proed for reecimjing 

''e appointment of Lord Heyte^miry to India, he epoke in a 

ly conluseil manner, and did not exhibit the least animation. 

e often Elammered, and sometimes recalled, not whole worda 

only, but whole eentencea that were oot of joint. Anyone, 

to have heard him on that occasion for the first time, would 

have gone away willi a very unftvonrable impreEsion both of 

'"IB oratory and his argumenlAtive powers. The apeedi, how- 

t$t, thougli thus Bti much damaged in the delivery, waE one 

f very great ability, as it was univerea,lly admitted to he by 

very one who reau the report of it in the newspapers of the 

jbllowing day. ' 

, In pei^on. Sir John Hobhouse is rather below tlie middle 
fize, and ia slightly inclined to corpulency. He is now in bia 
Ifly-first year. His hair is dark, and his complexion pale. 
"\e countenance is atrongly marked, chiefiy from the promi- 
nce of his nose. It is both large and aingular in ita can- 
matjon, parlaking a ^ood deal ot the quality called Roman, 
""n that term is applied to the nti^l organ. There is aome- 
g of a pensive cost about Sir John's countenance, though 
DBn can be more humoroUa when he choosea to indulge tn 

fkes. He ia a man of versatile, as well as superior talents, 
question if there he a man of greater or more varied talents 
in the Cnbinel: there ia certainly none of greater liberality of 
opinion. As a politician he is, perhaps, one of the most up- 
_ it and straightforward men in the House. He bordered 
B Radicaliarn, and never shruTik from an open avowal of his' 
t a time when the word Reformer waa considered 
B with everything that was low, unprincipled, and 
raded. He now points, with proud exultation, to the time 
>Q be and his friend and colleague in the representation of 
pTeatminster, Sir Francis Burdett, stood almost single-handed 
1 SL Stephen's, in the assertion of liberal principles,— and 
* , to use his own words, his politics were so unpopular 
g tlie upper classes, that his personal Iriends would havs 
d bim in St. James's-street without ever deigning to 
him a nod of recognition. The circumsiance of Sir 
an's resigning his seat lor Westminster, end at the aama 
" Ji office worth £5,000 a-year, when he conceived it his 
o vote contrary to the views of his conrtiluency, ia 
10* 
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known to every one, and aflSjrdu a beautiful illustration of bin 
political ititef(rity of cliaracti^n 

JU^rd MoKPKTii, uutnihtir ior ib^) Wttul Ridinif of Vorlubiret 
and Hf^retary ior In;laiid, w a y<iuii^ nobbnnfin of conttidera- 
ble )>roiniiw, ilo ban only Inmn a few ytmru in i'arltariient, 
but in tbat Nbort Hfiace ban ac<iuired Home wffi^bt ami dbttinc* 
tion in tbe Uoums, ile in a man of a cultivated mind, eiipe- 
cially in wlmt in called li^bt and ele^fuit literature, lie 
uiied to contribute to The JUiepnake and otber annualn. Hia 
contributiona were cbiefly in jiofitry, and were written witb 
much ^rxxl taNte, but furni»b<sd no evidence of a vtron^ maa- 
culine mind. Tbe Name may be wiid of bi«i itpeeche« m Par- 
liatnent Nfftbint; can be more claiMically correct tlian his 
style, particularly wben bis spbecbei* liave b(*.en previously 
stiidied, wbicb tbey almost invariably are ; but tbey do not 
alfiird any indication of f(enius, or even of a vigorous or com- 
prehen^iive mind, Tbe iJ^ranUmt fault, |)erbapH, Uiat attacbes 
to bis fmrliamentary efforts m, tliat tbere is an air of prsdantry 
about evervtliing ha Hays. It biprobable, lir>wever, tliat a few 
years of tiie wear and tear of ofnce will rid bim of this. lie 
IS a pleasant spciaker, and tlmre is much U) admire in bis elo- 
cution, lie lias a fine voice, always speaks audibly, and yet 
not UHi UhuL His utterance w tinifwl witb much gorsl judg- 
ment U> tbe ear ; but be in monotrjuous. He always H|»ealui 
with tlie same tone of voice, wliaU;ver lie the subject. I never 
yet knew bim make the least al titration in bis voice. Tbe 
roost trifling and most hnportant subjects, the most ludicrous 
and most solemn, are s|Niken of by him in the same key and 
in tbe same tonics, lie appears to have no command over his 
voice— tq be incapable of raising or lowering it as tlie subject 
reciuirris. He occasionally attempts to be humorous; but cer- 
tainly witb Vi*ry limited success. On one or two rxicosiona I 
have seen bim attempt a |mn at the expense of suflbring 
humanity. When Mr. Hliannan (^rawford, one of the most 
benevdlfiiit men in tbe lu>use, brought the subji;ct of tbe ex- 
treme distnjss then prevailing in the county of Mayo liefore 
the Houso, in Julv btst, and aske<l I»rd Mor{>eth, as K<icretary 
for Ireland, whether (jovernment luul taken any steps U) re- 
lieve tbe distrf!ss, he replied tliat he could assure the honour- 
able member, Uiat the prffcatidin/rM of Government liad not 
been Mtatimuiry on the suliject. The pun was in extremely 
bad taste, to say the least of it, at a time when, as Mr. Craw- 
ford stated, hundreds of poor creatures wore daily dying from 
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nheer want And yet it wero tinipg l/in] Morpeth very ^cat 
hijijfftici; wero any om; Ui infirer frmn thin that ho ii» of an iin* 
fooling niimJ* Jlo in, wi Uic contrary, a man </f a kind and 
f(itner(Hin Utmrt Faw men arc nioro cajMihlo ofHymfNittiizing 
with hin f<fllow-rrc*atur(w whr;n in difftrcwi; and there iH no 
doubt tfiat tho remark U* which I have jijHt referred, won made 
UioughthfMtly, or from a notion tluit there wan isomething ex* 
trcmely clever in the pun. 

Lord Morjieth in a nobleman of excellent private character, 
and thia drcuniHtanco, added to the resiiectabiiity of the family 
to whom lie belonffn, ^otm a ^reat way to necure that attention 
and renfmct which the I louse invariably a ccorda to him when- 
ever he addreif»ei9 it He in a man of a mild diaponition, and 
IN gentlemanly and urbane in IiIh mannerH. J le never indulges 
in jMjrHonalitiOH or vituperation himHclf, and perha|)a there ia 
not a member in tho house who in Iohs the subject of per- 
sonalities or abuse on the part of others. 

I have said that Jxird Morp<!th is a man of a cultivated 
rather than of a masculine mind. My opinion, however, 
is, that as ho is only now in his thirty-third year, his mind 
may expand and gain in vigour while it loses in elegance. I 
think I can see a visible improvement in this respect within 
the Inst two vears. J] is speech in J-uly loKt, on the introduc- 
tion of the (iluirch of Ireland and Tithes Bill, though not by 
any moans what so great and momentous a subject would have 
admitted of, certainly exhibited proofs of a close and compre- 
hensive thinker. Even Kir llobert l^eol complimented tho 
noble liOrd for the ability he disployed on that occasion. 

In. person, Jxml Morpeth is about the middle stature. He 
is handsomely made, and proud of his person. Ho is always 
smartly dressed, though not deserving the appellation of a fop. 
His hair is of a brown complexion and his ihco ])a1o. He has 
a largo mouth, and his under lip is prominent and pendant. 
In fpi^aking, he uses verly little notion, but is nearly as tamo 
and formal in his gesture us ho is monotonous in the tones of 
his voico. The niiectation m generally viKible in his 8{)(*eches, 
is to be Koen in his conduct own when taking no part in tho 
proceedings. One pnu*tic(« which he hns, and which I/jrd 
Htanley also hod when he sat in the same st^ut, is thnt of ex- 
tending his- feet to the table before the SpeakfT. There are 
several other little airs of onbctation alK)ut him which are 
more easily and readily seen iTinn they can be described. 

l.como now to iponk of a young nobleman whom 1 consider 
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to be decidedly the most promising man within the walls of 
the house. I allude to Lord Howick, Secretary at War, and 
member for Northumberland. Lord Howick is the eldest son 
of Earl Grey, and inherits much of the stern principle, rigid 
integrity, and senatorial talents of his father. On the question 
' of Negro Emancipation, his opinions were equally decided and 
liberal. They were, indeed, much more liberal than were 
those of his father's Administration; and because, in 1832, he 
could not bring' over Earl Grey's Ministry to the adoption of 
those decided measures for the emancipation of the slaves, 
which he conceived both the justice and the humanity of the 
case demanded, he, rather than compromise his principles, re- 
signed his office as Under Secretary for the Colonies, and 
ceased to be a member of his Other's Government At that 
time. Lord Howick was considered a man of more than re- 
spectable talents; but his intellectual resources were then 
only beginning to develope themselves. In his new situation 
as a member of Lord Melbourne's Administration, he acquitted 
himself in the course of last session, in a manner which ex- 
cited the admiration of every member in the house. I never 
knew so marked an improvement in any man in so short a 
space of time. His speeches generally displayed a sound 
judgment, great acuteness, a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and a masculine mind. He is withal an excellent de- 
bater. He is ready to speak on any question at a moment's 
notice. He is happy in reply. I have known him on various 
occasions rise to answer some leading member of the Opposi- 
tion, the moment that member had resumed his seat, and de- 
molish most triumphantly every ailment which the other 
had advanced. On such occasions i have seen him speak for 
an hour and a-half or two hours, and yet never, during all that 
time, hesitate or faulter one moment, nor appear in the least 
degree disconcerted. His style is fluent : perhaps it is so to 
a &ult. He might sometimes express his ideas with more 
energy and effect if he used fewer words. Every word, how- 
ever, is always in its proper place. You do not see how the 
most fastidious taste could improve the construction of his 
sentences. 

Without being personal or coarse. Lord Howick treats an 
opponent with great severity. I am not sure that he is re- 
markable for the equability of his temper. Be this as it may, 
he never allows any slight irritation he may feel to get the 
better of his judgment He will never be an orator, in the 
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jpoper acceptation oT the terin. His voice has not BufScient 

lume or variety io its tonos for the liigher order of oratory. 

e is always aiidiblo in every [lurt of tlie house; hut there is 

|i slirillnofia al»iit hia voice, and a moODlonj in its lanes, which 

'ill always, to Eomo extent, impair the effect -of his heat 

pecches. He is one, in sliort, of that class of speakers who 

e the judgment, but do not influence the passionB. In 

is action, whan addressing the bouse, ttieie is notiiing pecu' 

liar. His gusticulalion is not violent. He gently moves 

■bout bis bixly, as be looks Srst at ono part of the bousa and 

tbsD at another. He uses bis arms to a modetute extent, and 

occaaionally strikes the books or box on the table with bis right 

In person. Lord Howick is UU and slender. He htis a de- ■ 
feci 'in hisrifiht leg;, by which be is pligbtly lame in bis walk, | 
and which gives him Homewhat of a crouching appearance ' 
. .when he is addressing the house. He is not girod- looking. 
|iis countenance is pale, and bis person altogether has an 
ntociated appearance. He possesses tolerable health, though 
ne who did not know him, would infer from his look that 
IB labouring under serious indisposition. His hair is of a 
iffht brown colour. He is one of the many instances in 
—riiich the principles of Lavater are found to be st fault. If 
Ks face have nothing absolutely un intellectual about it, it ia 
Tonally certain, tliat no physio^omist would give him credit 
Ik the strong and cultivated mind ho possesses. Lord Howick, 
b only in hia thirty-third year ; and as be has risen to so mucli 
iclion during the nine years he has been in Parliament 
Is at this moment rising with accelerated rapidity, there 
n to believe that in a few years he will be oi 
,. . atinguished men in the House of Commons, 

r Mr. PouLBTT Thombon, member for Manchester, and Pre^ 1 
ident of the Board of Trade, is chieSy distinguished for bia \ 
iVee-lrade notions. He is intimately acquainted with com- 
^rcial subjects, and is tolerably informed on most political 
lueslions. He is a man of very considerable talents; hut hia 
!t of delivery greatly mars the effect of his speeches. 
. e invariably speaks in a drawling, melancholy sort of tone, 
B if labouring under great dejection of spirits. There ia a 
irang about his voice, especially at the conclusion of hia i 
mtences, of which it were impossible to convoy any idea hy I 
e description, but which has a saddening effect on hiB 1 
Hk'enn iieiation is, notwilbstanding, very di '" " ' 
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and thoagh he does not apeak very loudly, he ia generally 
audible in all parts or the house. His personal appearance u 
oPa pensive serious cast Nature,! think, must have intended 
him for the pulpit He uses very little gesture when Kpeak- 
ing, and that little is as monotonous as arc the tones of his 
voice. He slightly moves hie right arm, and from the begin- 
ning to the close of hia speech, turns his &ce, first to the 
members of the Opposition on his left hajid, aud then to those 
on hia rig'bL He appears to moat advantage in a set speech, 
though I have seen some of his replies very happy. He is of 
a mild disposition. He never indulges in coarse abuse or per- 
aonai vituperation of an opponent. When he speaks he id 
always listened to with attention. His utterance is rapid, 
and he speaks aeemingly with much ease. His langoa^ ia 
correct, but there is no appearance of its being studiedlj 
polished. 

In person Mr. Poulett Thomson is rather above the mid- 
dle size, and of a somewhat slender make. His hair is dark 
— eo is his complexion. He rejoices in whiskers of goodly 
proportions. His nose ia large, and of a form approaching to 
the aquiline. His features are strongly marked; eo much ao 
that any one who had seen him once would be sure to recog- 
nize him a^ain. He is about forty years of age. He ia al- 
waya plain m his dress. 

Of ■ ■ " 



Of Lord Pai.mkrston, Foreign Secretary, and Member finr 
Tiverton, I have hut little to say. The situation he fills in 
the Cabinet gives him a certain degree of prominence in the 
eyes of the country, which he cer^inly does not posseas in 
Parliament His talents are by no means of a high order. 
Assuredly they would never, by their own native energy, have 
raised him to the distinguished position in tlie councils of his 
Sovereign in which a variety of accidental circumstances 
have placed him. He is an indifferent speaker. I have 
sometimes seen him acquit himself, when addreasing the 
house, in a very creditable manner; hut he often stutters 
and stammers to a very unpleasant extent, and makes alto- 
gether an indifierent exhibition. Hia voice is clear and 
strong, but has a degree of harshness about it which makes it 
grate on the ear. He is very indolent He is also very 
irregular in liia attendance on his Parliamentary duties, and 
when in the house, ia by no meana active in defence either 
of hia principles or his firiends. Scarcely anything calls him 
up except a regular attack on himself, or on the way in which 
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the department of the public eervice with which he is en- 
trusted, is admin LBterciJ. 

In person, Lord Pulmerstoa lb tall and hai>d«>ine. Hie fkce 
IB round, and is of a darkish hue. Hie hair is black, and al- 
ways exhibits proofs of the skill and attention of the perm- 
quier, Hia clothee are in the extreme of faEbion. He ia 
very vain of his personal appearance, and is generally sup- 
posed to devote more of his time in sacrilicing' to the Gracea 
than is consietent with the duties of a person who has so 
much to do with the destiniee of Europe. Hence it is that 
the Timet newspaper has fastened on him the soubriquet of 
Cupid. H« ia about forty-five years of nge. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WHO HAVE NOT SEATS IN THB 

CABINET. 

The Attorney-General — The Solicitor-General — ^The Lord Advo- 
cate — Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson — Sir George Grey — Colonel 
Leith Hay — Sir Henry Parnell — Mr. Charles Wood. 

Sir John Campbell, the Attorney-General, and one of the 
members for the city of Edinburgh, has risen very rapidly 
into notice within the last few years. For a considerable 
time p^t his name w8ls well known among the members of 
the English bar, but was but seldom before -the public. He 
is a man of great weight and influence in the House, and is 
daily acquiring additional importance. He is by no means a 
fine speaker. His voice is rough and husky, and yet can 
hardly be said to be unpleasant. He uses little gesticulation, 
and yet there is an enerory and determination in his manner, 
which tell with great e^ct on the House. He is always lis- 
tened to with attention. He has much honesty, as well as 
energy of purpose. There is nothing Jesuitical or equivocal 
about him. He fearlessly expresses tne convictions of his 
mind. There is no reserve about him. His style is vigorous 
and plain; it is correct, without being polished. What he 
says is always to the point, and there is no mistaking his 
meaning. He seldom makes long speeches ; they are almost 
invariably short, but pithy. There is often more matter in a 
speech of his which occupies a quarter of an hour in the de- 
livery, than in speeches of many other honourable members 
which take six times that space to deliver them. 

Sir John Campbell still retains much of the Scottish ac- 
cent, though he has been upwards of a quarter of a century 
in England. Any one who hears him speak five sentences^ 
would perceive at once that he is a Scotchman. He is about 
fifty years of age. In person he is of the middle size. He 
is of what is called a 'firm make. I should take him to be a 
man of great physical strength. He always dresses plainly, 
sometimes with an appearance of carelessness. His whole 
aspect is what, in hiaown country, wduld be called " uncouth." 
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His hair is of a light colour, and his countenance has ft slight 
tinge of ruddiness about it. His eyes have a. watery appear- 
ance. He is shoit'^igbted, and uses an eje-glass. 

Tiiough there is much energy, both of matter and manner, 
in what Sir John Campbell says, he never indulges in pef- 
eoDoliliea, and he ia seluom made the subject of vituperation 
on the pari of oLhera. [ never knew him excite the bile of 
the Toiies eo much, or be ao much abused hy them, bb when, 
last aeasioo, in the course of some of the discussions on the 
Municipal Corporation Relbrm Bill, he represented the free- 
men of corporations as the most debased and worthless class 
of men within bis Majesty's dominions. The Tories, on that 
occasion, discharged the vials of tlieir wrath on Sir John's 
devoted head, without measure and without mercy. In his 
attendance on hia parliamentary duties he ia very exem- 
plary. 

Of Mr. RoLfB, the Solicitor-Gene raf, and member for 
Penryn, little need be said. His name is very little known 
to the public, and lie speaks very seldom in tlie House. He 
never apeaka when he can help it, and then as ahortly as 
possible. His talents are iiot above mediocrity: as a speaker, 
he is below it His voice is not very pleasant, and hia man- 
ner is generally awkward. There is good sense in what hs 
says; out oothing approaching to originality or eloquence, 
in person, he is rather short and stout He is light-haired, 
and of an angular face. Accidental circumstances, and no? 
any merit he possesses, raised him to his present situation. 
As a Chancery lawyer he ia a man of same distinction. Hia 
age is about forty. He has been in Parliament since the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1632. 

Mr. John Abchibald McRaAT, the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, and member for Leilh, was, for many years before he 
entered Parliameot, one of the most popular political men in 
Scotland. He was one of a celebrated trio, whose names 
will go down to posterity as men who made a bold and reso- 
lute stand againat Torpsm in the northern part of the empire 
when in its most triumphant state, and when to profess liberal 
opinions was not only the sure way to put an extingniaher on 
all hopes of promotion at the Scotch bar, of which he and the 
- --- vo— Fran " 
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D sflcrwarda, wbon Liboial priociplea obtained 



the Bicondoncy in the cou^l^ila of the King, raised to the rook of 



but alao to exclude them, in n. great measure, from Teflpect*- 
ble »x;iety. These three were Die chief a^nts, both bj their 
speeches and writings, in giving that impuise to liberal 
c^inione in Scotland, which in the burghs bo triumphantly 
bore down all the oppoeitiou of the Tones at the last eleo- 

The Lord Advocate is now considerahly advanced in life. 
He is about fifty years of age. In Btoture he is somewh&t 
above the middle aize. He ia stoutly and firmly made, bat 
cannot be called corpuleot He appears to have an unusnallj 
strong constitution, considering his years. His hair is of a 
light colour, and hia complexion &ir: he is of a full round 
fiice. His countenance is indicatire of that Htrai?htlbrward- 
nese, energy, and decision of mind, which are Uie lesdinjf 
attributes of hia character. He is not a fine or eloquent 
speaker; but he is one whom you can at all timea listen to 
with pleaauie. He always appears master of his subject, and 
it does not seem, to coat bim an efibit to deliver hia sentimeata. 
He haa no preteneiona to originality or genius; but he is a 
man of more than respectable talents. He always takes the 
common sense view of a subject, and never fiuls to make 
himself clesriy understood. His style is plain, but vigorous^ 
and he always speaks to the point There are few speakem 
m the house wno give an equal quantity of well-reasoned 
matter in the same space of time. He never makes loiur 
Bpeeches, nor does be address the Houae on other than sub> 
jects immediately connected with hia office. 

Mr. Robert Cutlak Febousboic, the Judge Advocate, and 
member for Kircudbright, baa for many years ezerciaed ceu- 
siderable influence in the house. He is not a man of first- 
rate talent, though &r above mediocrity. He is popular both 
in the house uid the country. Hia popularity, however, 
owes more to bis past history, and the aide he generally es- 
pouses in politics, than to anything brilliant about him. Hi* 
adherence to liberal principlea in early life, both in thia coon- 
try and in India, during times when those principles wete 
anything but popular, ia not, and ought not to be, forgotten 
by Ibe Reforroera of the present day. The seal aiid energy 
he evinced in the cause of the Poles during theii struggle, K 
few years since, with the Northern Autocrat, did much to 
render him popular in the country. His attachment^ how- 
ever, to liberal principles haa diminiahed, as has been so often 
found in the case of oUiers, with hie acceaaion to office. During 
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the lasl sOBsioii I have repeatadly heard him defending men 
end measures, in whose favour, before liQ joined the Govern- 
ment, he would liave been ashamed to utter a syllable. 

He is a. respectable speaker, which is the niftit that can be 
mid about his oratorical powers. He speaks with ease and 
with considerable Hueney. His style ia vigorous, and hia 
natter always to the point. Take him un3.wares, and he dnea 
not appear to much advantage in reply ; but when he knows 
beforehand the line of argument or attack which an opponent 
is to take, he prepares himself lor his task, and acquits him- 
self in a very creditable manner. His voice has something of 
a melancholj tone about it: it reminds tne, in some measure, 
of the sound emitted by a muffled drum. ,His action is not 
violent ; nor can it he said to be gracethl. His anpearBnco 
altogether has a great deal of sternness about it. His hair is 
white; part of hb head ia slightly bald. IIo wears large 
whiskers, which heighten thesuDensBpect of his countenance. 
He is rather above the middle erne, of a. (inn make, without 
being corpulent. His advanced years, and )ong residence in 
the East, have left their traces in the sliape of various (flight 
wrinkles in his &ce. He is nearly sixty years of age ; hut ap- 
pears to he in excellent health, and of a strong constitution. 
He u^ to speak a good deal In the house; but he has not 
Spoken ollen since his appointment to office. When ho does 
speak, it is principally on qiieslinns Immediateiy connected 
with his own office, or with Scottish af&irs. In matters con- 
nected with his own country — he is a Scotchman — he takes 
a CTeat deal of interesL Those who recollect the animation 
and energy with which, some years ago, he proclaimed the 
wrongs iS Poland, and the withering denunciations which he 
hurl(3 at the head of their oppressors, cannot but regret that, 
since he joined the GovcmmenI, hia voice has beeu mute on 
these points. He is a striking iilustralion of the great differ- 
ence between a member out of office and in office. 

Sir Gborok Grey, member for Devonport, and Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, is a^entleraan of remarkably mild 
and engaging manners. His office obliges him to apeak pretty 
often in tne House; but he never volunteers aapeeeh, inother 
worda, never speaks when not ofGcisJly called on to do so. 
He speaks with great ease, and his manner, without being at- 
tractive, ia pleasant enough. There is much good sense 
in wJut he says, and tje ctmfioes himself strictly to the point 




at i»ue. He makes no eSnl qt diepky : on the coatxaxj, yon 
■e« in every word he utters, ag well aa in his simple and im< 
anuming maunerB, the inherent modesty of his character. 



Jttired, and of a clear bealthy-loobing complexion. You can 
read good-nature in hie face. He is decidedly good-looking; 
hia features are regular, and conciliatory in an unueual de- 
cree, and his unilbrm conduct in the house only serves to con- 
firm the ftvoursble impression which he invariably makes on 
the mind of a stranger. He is much esteemed by men c€ 
every grade of political opinion in the house. 

Colonel Lbith Hat, member for the Elgin district of 
Burghs, and Clerk of the Ordnance, is a man of considerable 
wei^t in the house, though he speaks but very seldom. Like 
Sir George Grey, he only speaks when compelled to it by the 
eituationlke holds. This is to be regretted, for not only is he 
lietened to with much attention wlien he does address the 
house, but he acquits himself very creditably as a public 
speaker. He is one of thoee who professed liberal principles 
at a time when they were most unpopular; sjid he did so at 
great personal sacrifice. He distinguished himself in the 
Peninsular war, and but for his political principles — Toryism 
being then in the ascendant — would have doubtless obtained 
that promotion in the army to which distiDg-uiahed bravery 
and great merits as an officer entitled him. His lather, the 
renerable General Hay of Rannes, is now the patriarch of 
liberal principles in Scotland. He is upwards of ninety years 
of age. He also crowned himself with undying honours by 
his gallantry and military skill in the Peninsular war. The 
&ther is worthy of the son, and the eon of the father. 

On the meetmg of the Session of 1834, Colonel I^ith Hay 
did one of the nobleBt things I ever witnessed. On the second 
iki^t of that session, when the question was about to be solved, 
which of the Irish members (as affirmed by Mr. Hill, member 



if Ireland, and that he 
.. , . nts, — on that occasion, 

when Lord Allhorp was badgered bj Mr. Shiel to give up his 
authority for the statement, and when Mr. Shiel plainly inti- . 
inated to bis Lordshipi that if he did not give the name of hb 
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■mant, he would hold him personally rcspoiiBible, — Colonel 
l)ith Hay rose up, and in the most enersetic jet dignified 
r said, addresBinfr himself to Mr. Shiel, that precisely 
ne atatement aa thnt made to Lord Altliorp bad been 
mmumcated to him, and that he would not, any more than 
the noble I/ird, give ap his authority, but would hold himself 
pereonully responsible. I never yet knew anyltiing produce & 
greater effect on the house. There was not an honoumhle 
member in it but deeply felt for Lord Althorp at the time; 
and when they saw him in a great measure relieved from the 
embaimssing situation in which his refusal to betray the confi- 
dence reposed in him b^ a friend, had placed hiin by the 
«neroua and weli-timed mterposition on the part of the gal- 
^t Colonel, a murmur of Eupprossed admiration of the con- 
lit of the latter was heard in every part of the house, and was 
th difficulty repressed even by the strnngcra in the gallery. 
■Colonel Leith Hay is about hfly years of age. In person 
I is tall and well-proportioned. Hla hair is dark, and his 
nplexion approaches to ruddiness. His features are a true 
iex to his character; they indicate great energy of mind 
id firnmesB of purpose. He is one of 3ie moat handsome and 
^tlemanJy'lookingf men in the house; and his manners are 
Baccordauce with his appearance. He is courteous atid kind 
WfliX the relations both of public and private life. He has 
guired some distmction as a literary man; h'm Narrative o/ 
f Penintular War, published a few yeara ago, in two viv 
Bies, met with a favourable reception from the public. 
FBirllENKT Pabneli., member for Dundee, and Paymaster 
iflhe Forces, is a gentleman whose name has not been much 
|brc the public far the last twelve or eighteen months; but 
"" o prominently bo lor many years before that time, and 
___ ices in the cause of Relbnn have been so great, that it 
e unpardonable to pass him over in silence. It was in a 
it measure to the success of his motion in 1S30, on the 
. ,irie^ of inquiring into the state of the Civil List, that the 
Wellington Government of that period owed its dissolutUHL 
I Henry had before been popular in consequence of bis de- 
'jdly liberal opinions, and his respectable talents; but the 
lit of that motion, and the eSects which followed, raised 
Ho a distinction, and gave him an importance both in the 
use and the country, which he had not before accjuired. It 
feved the way for his appointment to an important situation 
\ the Gorernment 

11' • 
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Sir Hemy iiB reepectable but bj no means a snperior Bpe&ker. 
He his a fine clear voice, but he never variea the key in 
wbjcb he commences. He is, iiowever, alwaja audible in all 
parts of tlie houee. His uttersnee is well-timed, and he ap- 
pears to speak with great ease. He delivers his speeches in 
much the same way as if he were repeating some piece of 
writing he had committed to hie memtay m his scbodbof 
years. His gesticulation is a great deal too tame for hu 
qieeches to i»oduce any efiecL He standi stock stiU, except 
when he occasionBlty raises and lets fall his rigiit hand. Even 
this he does in a very gentle manner. What he excels in is 
giving a plain, luminous atat«ment of complex financial nat- 
ters. In this respect be has do Baperior; I doubt if he has an 
equal in the bouse. He fiilly underBtands all such questiwis; 
and has got the very rare talent of making hie own views cd^a 
subject aa clear to others as they are to his own mind. His 
work on Taxation and Finance, published four years ago, 
must have convinced many tbouBonds of this. It is by lar the 
clearest and meet comprehensive ever written on the subject. 

Sir Henry, aa I have already intimated, has spoken very 
little of late. As &r as I can recollect, be did not open hia 
mouth more than once in the houee all last Session; and then 
only for a few minutes : hb reputation is suffering in conse- 
quence. Politicians and senators, above all other classm of 
men, ought to do something io keep up their reputations; if 
indolent— if they do not appear with some frequency before 
the public, they are sure to be all but completely forgotten. 
Tbey are difierently circumslanced from authors ; an author 
may earn an imperishable reputatiiHi by one work of merit, 
because that work, continuing to be read <br a long period of 
years, perpetuates, of course, the name and reputation of the 
writer ; but it requires a series of good speeches and active 
exertioDS to procure distinction as a politician or aenatM; and 
as theee speeches and exertions are d* necessity but of t«npo- 
nry interest, it requires a perseverance in the same course of 
frequent speaking and unremitting action, to maintain the 
reputation which has been so acquired. 

Sir Henry is gentlemanly in his appearance; so is he also 
in reality. His manners are highly courteous. • His stature 
is of the middle size, rather inclining to stoutness. His caa^ 
plexion is bir; his features are regular, with a mild exprea- 
sion about them; and his hair is pure white. He dresses 
with much neatness, but not in the extreme of fisbion. Hia 
age is sixty-one. ,* 



r. Chablbb Wood, member for Hali^, end Secretary to 
3 Bo»nl or Admiralty, look a very active part in the faegjn- 
ig of tost SeaaioQ Id oppoaing the Goveinment of Sir Ko- 
't Peel ; HiDce then he bis epoken but little. He is a young 
' man, being only on hia thirty-fifty year. He is married to 
the Ihirteunth and youngest daughter of Eacl Grey, which 
circumstance, and his bemg Secretary to the Board of Trea- 
sury from 1832 to 1834, gave him a good deal of importance, 
during those two years, in the house. He la whipper-in to 
the Liberal party; but he is not half so efficient in that oSica 
as Mr. Holmea was when he peiibrmed the same office to the' 
Tories. It is related of Mr. Holmes that when he saw any 
of his party about to quit the house immediately before some 
inpartant division was expected to take place, he used to 
9 them by tlie collar when going out of the lobby, pro- 
d they were persons tvitll whom he was on bmiliar termri, 
I by mere physical force compel theiu lo return lo tlieir 
•rlinmentary duties. Hit) experience had by thitj lime taught 
' I, that the promises of honourable members to return in 
in minutes, or any other short period they might 
sere not always to be depended on; and lliereSre 
e very wiaely soled on tlie maxim — " a. bird in hand ie worth 
tva in the bush." Mr. Wood had Itard work of il at tiie 
commencement of last Session to keep the Liberals to their 
poatB. The small majority of ten on the question of the 
Speakership, and tlic still smaller one of seven on thai of the 
amendment to the address m answer to the King's speech, 
were an earnest to him that the office was to be no sine- 
cure. 

Mr. Wood is a good speaker. He has a fine, deep-t«ned 
musicai voice ; but he sometimes miam.inages its intonatli 
The effect, too, is generally in some degree impaired by a 
rapid utterance. He speaks with great ^uency; he never 
heeitalee or is at a loss, either for ideas, or for words where- 
with to expreaa them. Hia language is elegant; il is evi- 
dently highly laboured when he makes a set speech. He ia 
happy in reply. He is imqueationably a man of considerable 
talenU. Perhaps a more accurate idea of his character will 
bo conveyed by saying he is clever. Ho wants deiith of 
thought mid vigour of expression. His manner is nflected. 
The usual poeition in which he puts himself when addressing 
the House is lo fold his arms qp his breast, and stand up as 
erect as if Bomo one were going to moasurc his persoital 
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height He is tall and well-made, though soniewbat slender. 
His &ce is angular, his features are regular, and his com- 

Slex^pn of a rather darkish hue. The colaui of his hair is a 
eep brown. He is usually rather foppish in his dress. 

There are several other members who are comiected with 
the Goveniment, but their names do not come with sufficient 
fteqtieacy before the public ss speakers in the House, to en- 
title them to notice. 



CHAPTER Xir. 



n Wood— Mr. Grolo— Mr. Crnwford— Mr. Pattison— 
Kt Francis BurdeU— Colonel Evone— Sir Bamuel Whallcv— 
Mr. Honry Lyllon Bulwor — Mr. Thomas Duncombe— Mr. 
Thomas Waklej— Dr. LuBliinglon— Mr. Qay— Mr. Duniel 
Whillle Harvey— Mr. Slioriff Humiibrej- Mr. Toiinyaon— Mr. 
Hawca. 

Brforb the pOBfling' of tlie Rcrarm Bill the metropolitan 
memhera were only six ip number; lour of these were re- 
turned by the Liverymen of the cily; the other two by Weat- 
minstcr. They arc now sixteen m number; four are still 
returned by the City, anil two by WeslminBler — the qualifica- 
tion being a £10 renhd — and the other are chosen hy the 
burghs in the vicinity. 

Mr. Aldkbhab Wood is not only tliQ oldest of the City 
members, but he is the oldest of the raetropolilan represcnta- 
tircB. Ilis age is nearly seventy. He te d mail of veaernble 
appearance; his countenance is open and cheerful. His bead 
is in a great measure bald ; what hair there in on it is white 
as enav/. His features are small, and his complexicm is &ii. 
There are a few wrinkles in his l^ce, but he looks well fbr a 
man of his years. In his earlier years he used lo speak often 
in Parliament; and in the defence and protection of Queen 
Caroline, Jie evinced extraordinary zeal withm aa well aS 
without the walls of St. Stephen's ; but for some years past 
he has spoken but very little. He is still, however, as liberal 
in his principles as ever, and is as much attached to them as 
at any period when hie name was eo frequently before the 
public. 

Mr. Alderman Wood is but an indifferent speaker. His 
voice has a harah, grating sound, the had efi^ct of which is 
increased by its monotony, tta tones are the same whenever 
he speaks, or on whatever subjects he expresses his aenti- 
menta. Whether he speaks in the House of Commons, on 
the hustings in Guildhall, in the Common Council-room, or at 
KL ord Maycx's dinner — whether the subject be one in which 
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the destinies of the world are involved, or it be only the pro- 
viaiaiu of a. bill he ^ropcees to bring in to permit police offi- 
een to take up dogs in the hot wealiier, when sQppoBed to be 
mad, — Mr. Alderman Wood's voice U Mr. Aldennwi Wood's 
voice — the eaine as it ever was ; the same, I ma; add, as it 
ever will be. His manner has something of ankwudnesa 
nbout it ; and his language is plain, sometunes not very cor- 
rect. I doubt if he ever stumbled on half a dozen eloquent 
sentences in the whole course of hie lengthened public life. 
He has no pretensbns to talent: it is uie liberality of his 
principles and his consistent conduct, not his abilities, that 
have reccanmended him to the City of London, and induced it 
to choose him for one of its representatives. 

Ht. Gbotb is another of the City members. His princi- 
ples are decidedly liberal : they are essentially the same as 
tliose of Mr. Alderman Wood, He is a man of very consi- 
derable talent, and occasionally makes long and efiective 
riches in RirliamenL He is much respected by men of 
parties, and is always listened to with great attention in 
the house. For some years past he has brought forward a 
motion every Session for Vote by Ballot. His speeches on 
these occBsicHis occupy from two to three hours in the de- 
livery; and in eyeiy inetaDce have displayed k strong and 
mascijiie, aa well as highly cultivated mind. 1 have seldom 
heard more strictly argumentative speeches delivered, on any 
question, in the nouse. Everything that can be said, in 
&vour of the Ballot, will be found in Mr. Grote's speeches on 
the subject, and found put in the most forcible manner. From 
the growing numbers in iavour of the Ballot, there is not a 
douU it will be speedily canied. At this moment there is a 
majority of members in the House in &vour of it, and the 
reason why it has not been carried before now is, that other 
matters have always clashed with it rit the time the queatjtu 
has been brought forward. 

Hr. Grote is in person about the middle nze. His hair is a 
jet black, and his complexion dark. His countenance indi- 
cates thought and reserve, but is tre no means stem or nn> 
pleasanL His voice is not strong, but his clear and distinct 
enunciation makes him heard in- every part of the house. He 
does not aim at effect. He seeks to convince his audience by 
reason and argument, rather than to bring them over lo hia 
views hy any of the clap-trap oratorical expedients so (rften 
resorted to^ He is a pleasant and easy speaker. He is never 
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t a lose toT words to express hia idcaa ; nor, which im a 
ealer matter Btill, is he ever at a loss for ideas. The fact 

^^, . t he very seldom speaks — and then he is sery brief— 

' %ithuut having' preporod hia speeches bcfore-hoind. When he ■ 
intends making a long speech on any particular Bubjecl, he J 
writes it out at full len{^h and coramits to memory. He is I 
in his forty-first year. 1 

Mr. WiLUAM Crawford is another of the City of London ' 
"l Jopresenttttives. He is intimately conversant with commer- 
jtial sabjects, especially with those connected with Indifti 
sphere he resided for many years, and where he realized a 
3 fortune. He is a tolerable speaker, but scarcely 
•r opens his mouth in the house. He is a man of respect- 
r able talents. His principles are Liberal, without being Kadi- 
I •cal. He does not go quite so lar on many questions as his 
! oolleagues, Mr. Aldcrnan Wood and Mr. Grote. In person 
I be is about the middle aac; be is of a full make without 
I being corpulent His hair i* of a slightly dark colour. Hia 
mplexion ia dark, and liis countenance has an intelligent 
' exproBEion. Hia forehead is large and well developed, and 
his features are regular. He is a pleasant looking man; hia 
age is upwards of hfty. 

The other member For the City of London is Mr. Samw 
Pattwon, Governor of the Bank of England. He ia now in 
hia fifty-ninth year, but never was in Parliament till returned 
in March last Ibr the City. He has not yet spoken in Par- 
liament, nor is it likely he ever will ; for ho is not only a bad 
speaker, or ratlier no speaker at all, but ho has the good sense 
lo know it I heard hun on one occasion attempt to speak in 
public, but he made sod work of it. There was not only no 
eloquence in what he said, but there was not even tolerable 

Srammar. Either no idea occurred to hia mind, or if they 
id, he could not find words to express them. If, however, 
hia speech, if so it might be called, was not " sweet," it had 
certainly the merit of being " short" 

Mr. Pattison, in hia personal appearance, reminds me of an 
English farmer of the old school. He is tall and corpulent: he 
ia ontjuestionably the moat " big-bellied man" in the house. 
If he IB not distinguished for his weight, morally speaking, in i 
Parliament, he is certainly a man of great weight in 
physical sense of the term. He always dresaes with g 
pliiinness. He invariably wears knee inexpresaiblea 
eandy colour, with gaiters of the ei ' ' ' ' 
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of the aame cloth. There is eoroethin^ rem&rkably "jolly"— 
I know not a, more significant word — m the expression Of him 
counteDmce.' It is nill of good-natare. He always looks 
pleased himself, and wishes to see every bodj iu the same 
napp7 mood. His countenance is not a fair index of bis in- 
tellect There is nothing intelligent about it; but he is a 
man of very extensive information, anil <^ ^ sound ju^meaL 
In &ct, liis boldine the aitiiation of Governor of the £uk of 
England, is of itself a proof of thia 

inow come to the membere for Weatminatar, — Sir Fiancia 
Burdett and Colonel Evans. 

Sir FgiiitciH BuKDETT has been one of the repreaentatives 
fbr WestminBler since 1807. For many years lie stood al- 
moHt alone the advocate of Liberal principles, and sulHnitted 
not only to be excluded iiom aristociatic society, but to heavy 
fines and imprisDnment, rather than suppress his opinione. 
There is not living at this moment a man, either in or out of 
Parliament, who, all things considered, has made such great 
and numerous sacrifices lor bis political opiniona, as Sir Fran~ 
cis has done. For many years he was in one sense an hourly 
martyr for hia principles ; hut a great change has come over 
the spirit of his politics. There ia no more smiilarity between 
the Sir Francis Burdett of 1835, and the Sir Francis Birdett 
of 1815, than there is between light and darkness. He still 
makes a profession of Liberal principles, but it is only pnfem- 
akin ; the substance or reality is wanting. He afiected to fee) 



lO confidence in the (jovernraent of Sir Robert Peel and yet 
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refused, and plainly told them that any such oppMition would 



. nd yet 

refused to take a single step towards its overthrow. Nar, 
when bis constituents asked him to oppose it, he peremptoriiT 



be ftctious. In the single instance of the Irish Church Pro- 
perty Appropriation Question, laat session, he voted with. the 
I,iberal party ; in all other coses, he either did itot vote at oil, 
or else he voted In favour of Tory principles. He was not, I 
am persuaded, more than eight or ten timea in his place in 
Parliament during the whole of the last sessimt ; atid in no 
one instance did he express an opinion on any of the great 
questions which were brought under the consideration at tbo 
liouBe. The only lime he ever opened his mouth at all, WU 
on the subject of some new company which propoeed supply- 
ing the metropolis with water. He did, indeed attempt U 

'- ' " -- a was before the bouse, whether or no 

e persona committed to Newgate fbr 



bribery at the Ipawicli election, ought to be liberated at that 
particular time ; but some other meniber CBUght the Speaker's 
eye before him, and lie did not ogaiij rise ivith the inteotiuQ 
ofEpeaking, bo &r as I saw or could lenrn. What side be 
meant to lake on that question, I have no means of knowing; 
nor is it of any importance, as the Reformers were divided 
among themselves in reference to it. If any proof, in addi- 
tion to his general conduct for two or three jeara past, were 
wanting aa to the character of his political principles, it would 
be founci in the &ct, that hia fevoiirite newspaper, and indeed 
almuBt the only one lie reads with any attention, is the Stand- 
ard. Sir Francis made an admission to this effect, in the 
presence of several persons, a few months since. 

Sir Francis is now in his sixty-fifth year. In person he is 
considerably above the middle siee, and is rather well- made. 
His face is tliin, and of a sharp angular form. His eyes are 
sunken. He lias little forehead, while bis nose, which is 
somewhat of an aquiline form, is unusually large and promi- 
nent. His complexion is remarkably fair, with a misture of 
red, and hia hair is of a pure white. 

Sir Francis used to be considered a good speaker. Hia 
language was always vigorous, and his matter excellent He 
never introduced anythmg extraneous into his speeches for 
the purposes of ornament. He always spoke to the point, and 
tliere was no mistaking his meanmg. In his earlier days he 
evidently spoke ftom the fulness of his heart; hence there 
were great energy and animation in hie manner. He often 
reached, without attempting' it, or being aware of it at the 
time, the higher, if not the hi{;he£t Highls of eloquence. His 
action sometimes bordered on extravagance but was generally 
graceful. Hia voice, which is clear and shrill, made the 
walls of the house re-echo, when, in some of his more im[feB- 
sioned momenta — and he did on such occasions epeak as if in- 
spired by tlie spirit of freedom — he raised it in defence of the 
liberties of his country. 

What the eccentric Hon. Lody Stanhope said of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdctt to one of her countrymen some yeara aince in her 
voluntary eitile in the East, is still true: — He dresses like a 
gftntleman and bus llie manners of a genlleman. His Rivour' 
ite dress, though of course Ihore iiiiist be a variation with the 
season and with circumstances, — is a blue coat, a light colour- 
,ed waistcoat, and light-coloured knee breeches. Top-boots 
'*^B almost invarinWy weirs. He is very particular in the 
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make of his clothes; not, indeed, in having them made accord- 
ing to the eKisling tkEhion, but according to wh«X he cuD' 
ceivee ought to be the faabion, or which was moet probably 
the &shion some forty or fifty years ago. He is fond of long- 
waifilcoate: they generally appear three or four inches longer 
than hia coat, when the latter is buttoned, which it usually is. 
Colonel Evans is Sir Francis Burdett's colleague in the 
representation of WeotminBtcr. The eallant Colonel is per- 
haps the most liberal in his politics of all the inetropolilaa re- 
presentatives, wilh the single exception of Mr. Wakley, one ' 
of the members for Finsbury. In fact, he belongs to the Ra- 
dical school. As a speaker be is respectable, but nothing 
more. It is not, however, a long time since he was not even 
that. When he first entered Parliament for the borough of 
Rye, which is only a few years Bince, be was no speaker at 
all. Il waa with the greatest difficulty, and not without stam> 
■nering and hesitating at every second sentence that he could 



egress bis sentiments on any subject His connexion with 
Westminster, however, imposed on him a sort of unavoidable, 
necessity of taking part in almost all the Radical or Retbna 
meetings held in the Metropolis during the last few years, 
and the result has been that he has greatly improved by pm> 
tice. He can now enpress his sentiments on any subject wiUi 
considerable ease and fluency. He b not a man of more than 
average talents, and has no pretensions to eloquence. In the 
Session of 1834 he spoke prettv often : last Session only a very 
few times. He never makes long speeches. 

Colonel Evans is an Irishman. He is about fifty years'of 
age; but appears much older than he is in consequence of the 
great &ttgues he underwent, and the wounds he received, ia 
Uie late war. In person he is about the middle statare, bat 
vary thin. He has the appearance of a person in ill heelth, 
or of one whose frame has been worn down fay active service; 
hut he is much stronger than he appears, and is in esceUent 
spirits ; a ^ct which he has sufficiently attested by his haniig 
lately voluntarily encountered the fatigues and dangers of 
war m the service of the Queen of Spain. His hair is jet 
black ; and his complexion is so dark that he is oflen mistaken 
for a Spaniard or Portuguese. He possesses an uncommonly 
high sense of honour. In short, he seems to have a pevchatU 
for duelling. I have often seen him, as it appeared to me, gn - 
out of his way, when personal altercations were going on in 
the House of Commons, in order that he might stoiid a chance 
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of receiving a chEUIeoge. In the army few men hive more 
diaiingiiished themKelves by acts of personal' bravery than 
Colonel Evans. He dresses with extreme plainness, some- 
times almost, slovenly. Mis clolhes are never well mode, and 
hardly ever lonk as if new. He almost invariably weaca a, 
blue coftt and dark trowsers, and generally has " a shocking 
bad hat." 

Of iho members for Maryleboue, Sir Samuel Whallev is 
entitled to u priority of notice, both on account of hia beigg^an 
older representative of that burgh than his colleague, and of 
taiB name being much more freijuently before the public. He 
is quite a young man, being only in his thirty-third year. In 
person he is below the middle slature, but well-proportioned. 
His hair is b!ack, and hla complexion dark. He has a hand- 
some face full of intelligence, cheerhilneas, and good-nature; 
qualities which he invariably evinces In iiis intercourse with 
his fellow men. But his extreme good-nature never leads him 
to compromise his principles. He has great hsedness of pur- 

ree about bim, ancf is a man of the strictest political integrity, 
do not know a man in the house who has adhered more 
closely to bin principles, and Ibis, too, in opposition to the 
strongest temptations to abandon them. He is a remarkably 
fluent speaker. He has a great command of worda I have 
heard him espress the same ^ntiment in an infinitely varied 
phraseology. Indeed, his command of words oflen has the 
elfect of making him wordy. He could speak for hours on 
ant given subject without hesitating for a moment, or being at 
a lose for a word ; and every sentence would be as tastefully 
constructed, as if the speech had been the result of months of 
the closest study. His mind ia not of a very masculine order. 
If he does not fall below mediocrihr in the matter of his 
speeches, he does not very oilen rise far above it. He chiefly 
excels in quiet sarcasm. His voice is clear and musical, and 
his enunciation distinct He is a roan of most gentlemanly 
and amiable manners. The electors of Maryleboue are most 
warmly attached lo hint, and certainly few representatives are 
more worthy of the regards of their constituents. He is ac- 
cessible to them at all times, and ia remarkable tor his con- 
dour and straightforwardness in el) his intercourse with them. 
He is most exemplary in the discharge of his parliamentary 
duties. I know of few members, although he is in a delicate 
state of health, who are more regular in their attendance in 
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Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, ia Sir Samuel Whalley*s col 
league. He is tlie brotlier of Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer 
member for Lincoln, and author of '* Eugene Aram," dtc 
Mr. H. Bulwer himself also makes some pretensions to literar] 
tal(*nt. These are .cliiefly grounded on his late work entitlec 
"France — Social, Political, and Literary," which' is undoubt 
CHlIy one of considerable merit. He is ardently attax;hed U 
his brother, and his brother is equally so towards him. I have 
sometimes seen this commendable feeling of fraternal regari 
get the better of the good taste of the member for Marylebone 
by prompting him to pay compliments to his brother^s literary 
merits in public, which would have come with a much bettei 
grace from a more disinterested quarter. 

Mr. H. L. Bulwer is a young man. He is only about thirty^ 
five years of age. In person he is rather tall and handsome. 
His complexion is fair, and his hair of a dark shade, without 
being, strictly speaking, black. His features are regular, and 
the expression of his countenance intelligent, aim, on the 
whole, pleasing. He has a good deal of conceit about him. 
He is vain both of his person and intellect He is foppish in 
his drcs9, and has too much of an aristocratic air in his man- 
ners. He is a man of fair talents, but nothing more. He 
does not speak often ; and even then, unless the speech hai 
been previously prepared, but for a very short time. Hifl 
voice is not powerful, but it is pleasant His utterance ii 
rapid, and an affected pronunciation sometimes makes it diffi« 
cult to hear him distinctly. He is not a man of any weight in 
the house ; whatever distinction he possesses, he owes, in i 
greatmeasure, to his relationship to Mr. EM ward Lytton Bulwer, 

I come now to the members for Finsbury — Mr. T. Dun 
combe and Mr. Wakley. Mr. Duncohbe has been man] 
years in Parliament, having, previous to 1832, sat during 
several Parliaments, — ^three, I think — ^for the bur^h of Hert 
ford. In stature he is about the middle size. His person i 
handsome, and it is set off to great advantage by the tastefu 
manner in which he dresses. His hair is quite black, and hi 
complexion very dark. His eyes are small, but full of fin 
and intelligence. He is a man of very respectable talentc 
His agreeable manners make him a general fevourite hot] 
within and without the house. He does not speak often 
hardly ever, unless he has previously prepared himself for Ih 
occasion. When he docs address the house he acquits him 
self in a very creditable manner. His voice is clear an 
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\b tones, ajiil his inajiner ie eaaf and unaflecteil. 
V of leiv membera who have the liappy tact in a greater 
1 Mr. Buncombe, of eoying a. great deal in a few 
_ : ia never todiuus; nor lioes he ever wander frotn 

the BubjccL Inetead of encumlwriiTg hia nrginneiita with a 
world of verbiage, as is too often done, or inflicting on the 
llouse BentencsB without number contaiiritig no argument at 
all, he stales his arguments in tlie fewest possible terms, — 
'' it every new sentence, indeed, contabs a new argument, 
singularly happy in giving a clear, intelligible state- 
>f facta in the diortcst pos-sibje apace, and in the fewest 
e wocds. His style is correct, without being polished. 
is smooth and pleasant, never dishgured by a straming alter 
"cl by means of melaphorical, or any of the other meretri- 
18 expreHsionS GO often mistaken, by persons of a false taste, 
-'jMuence. 
:. Waxi.bt, Mr. Duncombe's colleague, was well known 
3 public before hia odraission into the house. Jiis Ite- 
it unsuccessflil contests for Finsbury, the prominent part 
as tahen for years in tlie proceedings at the Radical meet- 
s of the metropolis, and ius editorship of The Lancet, 
h he still conducts, and of 27(e Ballot newspaper, which 
is now incorporated with Tlte Examiner, have made his name 
tamiliar to oil. In his political opinions he is of the Ultra- 
Radical school ; but has not been nearly bs violent in the ex- 
pression of his sentiments, nor so obstinate and sel&willed in 
the course of conduct he has pursued in the house, as was 
generally apprehended. In lact, he has acted with a modera- 
tion, in consequence of yielding to the advice of others, rather 
than puisuing the bent of his own inclinations and acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own judgment, which has dis- 
pleased a great many of his constituents, and given rise in 
their aiinda to suspicions that he is not tite man tliey looh hira 
ibr. 

Mr. Wakley ia au excellent speaker, though he doea not 
appear to the same advantage in the house as out of it His 
voice possesses a line musical tone, which be can modulate at 

fleaanre. Bomctimes he speaks a little too &st, but generally 
is utterance is well-timed to tlie ear. He ie.always audible 
in every part of the house. The only speech of any length or 
iRiportance he has yet made in Parliament, was in July last, 
for a remission of the sentence passed on the Dorchester 
labourers. And that was, in every point of view, a highly 
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creditable eSbrt; it was so ccmaidered by men of sll parties. 
He attempted to Bpeak two or Chtee timee when Sir Robert 
Peel was in office, on Lord Jtdin Rusaeire motion reapecting 
the Appropriation of the surplus properly of the Church <3" 
Ireland lo other Chui eccleBiastical purpoeea, but was not for- 
tunate enough to catch tbe eye of the Speaker. He is inva- 
riably fluent, oftea eloquenL His matter ia alwaya cood, 
though he ia aometimea wordy. His delivery ia graceful. I 
never heard two voices eo like each other as his and the late 
Mr. Cohbelt's; only that he apeaks, aa already stated, with 
much rapidity, while Cobbett was one of the sloweat speakers 
I have ever heard. Mr. Wakley baa a strong provincial ac- 
cent, which aometimea has a ludicrous effecL One would, 
trom his mode of pronouncing aome worda, take him to be a 
Scotchman. For example, the word " halQ>emiiea" be always 
pronounces "ha'pniea." 

Hr. Wakley has a good taste for the humaous, and makes 
aome happy hits that way. Aa a mimic he certainly Btanda 
unrivalled in the house, and haa few equals out of iL The 
only specimen he has yet given in the house of bis powers in 
tliia way was indescribably happy, and called forth peals at 
laughter from all parts of the houae. He was niimiclungone 
of the electors of South Devon, who voted against Jjord John 
Russell, when he proceeded in thia atrain, as nearly m print 
can convey an idea of his manner : — 

" He had been down in Dsvcmahire during the late election, ' 
and what was theory of the fiirmers whohad been brought np . 
to vote against the noble lord (Lord John Ruasell) — ' I'se have 
na Lard Ruasell ; I'ae have na refaarm j I'se have na Paape' 
— (Great laughter). When he aaked one of the GLrmero 
whether he would not prefer to go up and vote independently, 
instead of beine thue brought up in the train of tbe landlord, 
tbe man said 'Na, I'se aalways rides to the poll a-horaeback' 
— (Renewed laughter}. When he asked another elector, 
whether he would not like to go to poll by way of the ballot, 
his answer was, 'I daan't kna zur ilse aalways gooby way of 
Daaliah.* " — (Peals of laughter). 

Mr. Wakley is about forty-five years of age. In peraou, 
he is tall and handeone. He is full six feet in height; hia 
complexion is fair and his hair red. Hia countenance is plea- 
sant, except when speaking, when it very often assumes a 
contemptuous sort of expression, which is aoytbing but agrefr 
ftble. I have, on several occasions, been amused by ohaerviog 



ita And his colleague aittiag each in on empty seat by himaelf 
at the back of the ministerial beiicbes, and carrying on a con- 
yewnlion ti^ther across tlie paasage, as if severally peribrm- 
il^ quarantine. Tbe ciicuuistaoce has sometimes reminded 
me of Uazl]tt.'3 story of two servant maids Eossiping about 
ttwirawcBlhearts, or abusing their inistreeses.by putting their 
bOB^H out of tl>e windows nearest to each other, of their re- 
apective houses. 

The members for the Tower Hamlets are Dr. -LtisHtHaTOii 
and Mr. Clay, Tlie name of the former has been prominently 
helbre the public for many years. He was a strenuous and 
able Reformer in the worst and most perilous times. He is a 
man of distinsutithed talents. If he have no preteoaions to 
SmiuB, or if ne seldom delights his audience hj anything' 
nftUiant or original, lie never tails to put the most obvious ar- 
inimenta in favour of the view he tskea of a subject, in tJieir 
Senreel light His speeches are always argumentative and 
forcible. I know of few members who deal less in generaj 
declamation. He still upeaks pretty oflien, but not by any 



B with the frequency he dill before and during the great 
Hiruggle for the Reform Bill. His notion is, in the first ^ace 
that the battle may be already said to be w 



n the first place. 



second, that as there are now so many able advocates for what 
yet remains to be accomplished, on behalf of tlie great cause 
of civil and religious libcrtj', it would be a species of unne- 
cessary obtrusion of himselt on the house were he to address 
it as often as he did wlien tlie battle was at its hottest, and 
tbe result — as lo time at least — a matter of doubt. 

Dr. Lushinglon's voice is clear and shrill. When he in- 
tends to address the house at any length, he pitches it in so 
high a key as to sound unpleasant to the ears of .those imms' 
diately around him. He usually mokes " th« welkin ring 
again," His utterance is somewhat slow ai the comraeoce- 
ment, but as he proceeds and warms with the subject, he 
apeaka with more rapidly, but never tvilh too much. He 
evidently feels strongly when addressing the house on ques- 
tions which involve first principles, ami gives a full and fear- 
less expression to hia scntimenls. His elocution is somewhat 
impaired by his inability to (irunounce the letter r. 

In perHon, l)r, Ijishington is somewhat above the middle 
size. Hiscomplexion is dark, and his hair something between 
a black and brown colour. Hisfeaturesaredislincdy narked. 
He has a projecting Invw and a prominent note. Aw mouth 
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is large, Koi in speaking he usually opens it bo wide M to 
show most of his teeth. His under lip droops conBideraUr. 
Kia eyea are black, and when speaking on any questiiHi in 
which he feels a special interest, they emit the moat fiery 
and piercing glances. In his mode of dressing there is nothing 
peculiar. He dresGea plainly but not slov^;. Hi« age la 
about lifty-Sve. 

Mr. C1.AS owes his seat tnd his popularity chiefiy to the 
liberality of his opinions. In several instances, when there 
were divisions in the house, he has gone mnch fiirther towards 
pure Radicalism than Dr. Lushington was prepared, or thought 
it advisable at the time to go. Hence he is, or was siHne 
twelve or eighteen months since, a greater &vourite with tbe 
electors of the Tower Hamlets than Dr. Lushineton. Though 
he does not speak often — not on an average above three or 
four times a session — he can aci]uit himself very creditably 
when he has had time to prenre bis speech and cotnioit it to 
memory tiefbre-hand. The Corn-Law questiiHi is his favoorite 
subject; and he has made several motions on the subject, 
which he always pre&ces with a very respectable speech and 
of considerable length. His voice has litue power or volume, 
but it is clear and pleasant, and he speaks with esse and 
fluency. He has not much action ; but what he hss is grace- 
fiiL He is a handsome man. There are few mora handsome 
n the house. He is tall and weli-propcotbned ; utd the 

B of his person is much improved by the tasteful 

1 which he dresses. He has a fine fiirehead; his 
features are regular, his complerion is fair, and his hair par- 
tially dark. He is about forty-live years.of age, 

I come next to the members for Southwark — Hessrs. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, and Sheriff Humphrey. There are few men 
in the house Whose names are more fiunilior to the public than 
that of Mr. Hakvbt. He is one of the little bud still in 
Parliament wbo ably and unflinchingly advocated Refivm 
when the cayse was eo unpopular, and when success waa all 
but hopeless. He is a man of great talents. There are hot 
few more gifted men in Parliament. On whatever subject he 
speaks, he is sure to say something clever. He is one of the 
few speakers in the house whom one would never tire at 
hearing. His ideas always strike you as excellent, and his 
illuBttationa are usually of the most felicitous kind. You ve 
often surprised, as weU as pleased, by the brilliant thinAi be 
•aya. His language ia elegit to a &ult. I luve heard him 



deliver epeeclies cf considentble length, through Uie whole of 
which there ran a vein of the richest poeticat imagery. 1 
never saw a better iJ!ut.triLticiii than is tuTnished bj his 
epeeches, of the practicahiltty of " speaking poetry in tbo garb 
of prose." Even on tbe question of the Pension List — a most 
oDpoetical subJKt, one would tliink — I have heard Mr. llarvey 
express hiinself, from tlje beginning to the end, in the most 
poetical diction. At refine<i sarcasm he has few equals, either 
in or out of the house. No one can cut an opponent more 
delicately, and at the same time so deeply. Someof biaeflbrts 
in this way have been the liappiest that ever met my notice, 
either in speeches I have heard delivered, or in the course of 
my reading. 

Mr. Harvey is also one of the best speakers in the bouse. 
Thr delivery of many of his speeches has often appeared lo 
rao B model of correct and graceful elocution, lie has a fine 
melodious voice, over the tones and intonations of which he 
has a perfect control. Hia utterance too, is neitlier too rapid 
nor too alow,^ — it is llie happy medium. His speeches, when 
well prepared, fall with all the sottness and symphony of 
music on the car. Even when not prepared, he otl«n spea)ts 
ndrairably. I have frequently heard him get up luid niahe a 
speech from thirty to forty miniitea' duration on the spur of 
Uie moment, in which there v/om not a single misplaced word, 
or the slightest unnecessary pause ; while the delivery sepraed 
aa perfect as the human voice could make it. But he is not 
always, when unprepared, equally happy. On other occasions 
1 have repeatedly seen him tlilter and stutter, and appear 
awkward altogether in the delivery. He, therefore, who 
hears him in such cases, can have no idea of what he is in hia 
happier moments. 

Mr. Haivey is considerably above the middle eize, and of 
proportional thickness. His shoulders are unusually high. 
He is white-haired, and his lace is of a fair complexion. Ad- 
vancing years are beginning to tell upon it in the shape of a 
fcw slight wrinkles. He is in his fifty-firat year. He dresses 
plainly. He almost invariably wears a blue coat with a velvet 
collar. The other parts of bis dress vary with the season, 
but hia predelictions seem to be in favour of a light colour. 

Mr. Sheriff Huhphrgv (Mr. Harveyij coDob^p) has not, 

so far as I am uware, ever attempted to spenk in iJie house. 

He is no spealier; and he has the good efnse to know it : it 

• were devoutly to be wished that several other hon. raembeni 

osessed the same species of knowledge. lie is remarkably 
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plaia md nnsophisticated in his mannerB, tind yet ii quite the 
geatletn&n. I do not know a more conaistenl man; certainly 
no hon. member adheres more faithfully to his hustingB pledges. 
He in a great favourite, and deservedly so, with his conati- 
tuents. In persoD he ia middle^ized, but very stout, without 
beinr, etrictly speaking, corpulent. His complexion ia ruddy, 
and nU countenance is full of cheerfulness ajid good-natuce. 
His heir iaof a brown colour. In his dress he is alwaya plain 
but neaL He is about Ibrty-live years of age. 

The only other of the Metropolitan boroughs whose repre- 
sentativea remain to be noticed, ia that of Lambeth. The 
membera for this borough are Mr. Tennyaon and Mr. Hawes. 
Mr. Tbnnybon first brought himself betbre the public 



zealous Reformer in the year 1827, by his exertions to get 
th^ elective tranchiae transferred from the corrupt borouen of 
Ei^ Re^rd, to the large and populoua town of Binningham. 
His exertions in the cause of Reform have, in one ahape or 
other, subjected him lo a very serious expenditure out of bis 
private fortune. ^Few men are more attached to their princi- 

Kles than Mr. Tennysoa They are, io one sense, a part of 
is being. He ia ready to make any sacrifice for them. Ho 
goes to the extreme of Liberalism, without being ultra Radi- 
cal. The result of his abstract reasonings on the subject, la 
well as his own observation of the evils of long Parliamenta, 
hav^ led him to attach the very greatest importance to fre- 
quent ^riections; he has, therefore, brought forward a motion 
every session, for some years past, in &vour of Triennial Pa^ 
liaments. These motions be always prefiLces with a speech 
of conaiderable length, and, generally, of ability. J am not 
sure that he has struck out any new course of argument on 
the subject; hut those arguments which most naturally sug- 
gest themselves to any reflective mind, he arranges with judg- 
ment, and puts in a clear and forcible light. He ia a reapect- 
able speaker, but nothing more: indeed he makes no preten- 
sions to line speaking. His voice is not strong, but it ia 
pleasant He is always audible except when there is a noise 
in the house, a circumstance of by no means unfrcquent occur- 

Mr. Tennyson ia in person about the middle size, rather, if 



of Sre and animation. He has large whiskert, and a Bmall 
tutl on his chin. He is about forty-five yean <^ age. 
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Mf^Hawes is W no means so popular amon^ the electors of 
Lambeth as Mr. Tennyson, not being so decided and liberal 
iQ his principles. He owes his seat in Parliament chiefly to. 
th^ influence he possesses in the borough by means of his 
extensive business in it as a soap manufacturer. He speaks 
pretty often, but it is generally on the details of some compa- 
ratively unimportant question. I know of no great principle 
or measure with which he has identified himself! There is 
nothing peculiar in his voice, or in his manner of speaking, 
except that he speaks fast He is a little man, round in the 
face, and of dark hair and dark compleidon. He is in his 
fiNiy-third year. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TBE COUirntT UBEBAL PARTT. 

Hr Hume — Mr. GiBborne— 'Mr. Warburlon — Mr. Charles BuUer — 
Mr. EwBit— All. Ellice— Mr. Thomas Altnood— Mr. Roebuck- 
Mr. Ward— Lord Dudte; Stuart— Mr. Pease— Sir Edward Cod- 
ringtoD- Mi. Wallace— Mr. Seijeant Wilde. 

It \3 not intended, tinder this head to give sketohes of all 
the Country Liberal membere whoee names appear most fee- 
quentlj befqre the public. I shall confine myself, in this 
chapter, to those members of the Country Liberal party, who 
cannot, with so much propriety, be claseed under the heads 
which are to follow. 

At the head of the Countcj liberal party stands Mr. Hiikk. 
He is entitled to be first noticed, both on account of his bein^ 
the representative of the most important county (MiddieBCX} 
in the country, and also on account of bis great -mfluence with 
Befbnners in all parte of the land. He is, in person, about the 
middle size.andora stout and firm make. There is a tendency 
to corpulency about him. He is a nmn of great physical 
strength, and can endure an incrediUe amount of &tlgue. He 
thinks nothing, as I have elsewhere said, of sitting for weeks 
and months in succession, in the bouse, almost from the time 
of its meeting till the adjournment, to say nothbg of the 
number of speeches he delivers,— of which I shall have to 
speak presently. The only occasion on which I ever heard 
him particularly complain of exbauation,^as at the close of 
the cgntest for Middlesex in the beginnmg of the present 
year. He then confessed he wasfeirly "done up;" and added,' 
that he would not again encounter the same anxiety of mind, 
and undergo the same amount of physical exertion, as he did 
on those two days, for £20,000. And no one, actjuainted 
with the circumstances, need wonder at the observation; for 
in the first place, he was quite unprepared for such a struggle. 
He never dreamed that his opponents had been moving heaven 
and earth, for weeks previously, to oust him, and that they 
had succeeded in gaining over to their side a great many of 
those who had formerly proved his staunchest friends. In the 
second place, his committee had misunderstood each other, aa 
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to some important steps which shoutd have been taken to in- 
sure his return, — Ibe consequence of which was that the firat 
day his opponent was several liuniiieda a-head of hint on the 
poll. ThlB of course douhled his anxiety all that niglit and 
next day as to tlie result — an anxiety which very nearly ap- 
proximated to despair. In the third place, the Beason was the 
middle of winter, and after being kept a great part of eich 
night with his conunitlees at lii^rent places, he had to drive 
in breathless haste through the day, from one polling station 
to another, where he was, as soon after the close of each day's 
poll aa possible, obliged to odiiress the electors at considerabls 
length and with all the strength of lungs he possessed. When 
I Bay that Jbr eight or ten days befoie he had been almost 
constantly employed in addressing large assemblages of the 
electors anJ non-electors of Middlesex, it will at once be seen 
that to speak so often and at bo many different places during 
the two days of the election, as he had occasion to do, was no 
ea^ task. All circumstances considered, the mental exertion 
and bodily fatigue which Mr. Hume underwent at the last 
election for Middlesex, were such as might have shaken the 
nerves of the strongest minded man, and tried the most Her- 
culean constitution. It is no wonder, therefore, if he should 
have Bhrimk back at the hare contemplation of other two such 

I have said that in person Mr. Hume is of a stout and firm 
make. He is short-necked, and his head is one of the largest 
I have seen. His hair, which is dark brown, mixed witli 
gray, is always long and bushy; his &ce la lat and round, and 
his complexion has that rough yet healthy-like aspect which 
is so common among gentlemen farmera He is beginning to 
get slightly furrowed with wrinkles. The impression whicii 
Mr. Hume's physiognomy invariably creates in the mind of a 
stranger, is that of a man of strong nerves and great deter- 
mination of purpose. This is exactly his character. He is 
quite impervious to ridicule or sarcasm. He cares not what 
quantity of abuse — however virulent in quality — may be 
heaped on him. All the ridicule, nay, all the calumny in the 
world, will not divert him from his purpose, if satisfiai in his 
own mind it is a commendable one. And as it is impossible 
for his enemies to force or frighten him out of any course he 
intends to pursue, so, in the infinite majority of coses, it is a 
most difficult matter for his friends to persuade him from it 
"" ■ lOt a man of purer motives or greater integrity lo 
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the house; but his eelf-willsd disposition huoccacdonklly&aie 
mischief to the cauae be b&s bo much a.t heart, and in more 
than oDe inatance perilled its success — at least for a tiine^ 
altt^ther. While giving him the fiiUest credit for unbound- 
ed zeal in the cause of the people, and for the purity of hb 
intentions, it must be clear to every reflecting person, tha.t 
had he persisted in bringing forward either of the motions of 
which he gave notice soon after the beginning of last sesaioii, 
for a, vole of want of confidence in the Peel Ministry, or for 
stopping the supplies, — the effect would most certainly hava 
been to defeat the objects of his own party. It was with the 
greatest difficulty, and not without the most urgent solicita- 
tion from the most influentiaJ men of all classes of Reformen^ 
that he was prevailed on to relinquish bis intention. I luiow 
of no man who has more improved aa a speaker than Ur. 
Hume. He is a striking instance of what may be accom- 
plished in this way by mere dint of perseverance. When he 
lirat entered Parliament, which was in IS18 or 1819 — I da 
not recollect which — he was one of the worst speakers in the 
house. He not only stammered at every fourth or fifth sen- 
tence, but hia language was in the worst possible taste. It 
often outraged not only all the acknowledged principles of 
English giHnunar, but his sentences were often left unfiniahed. 
Now, however, without any pretensions to being a first-rate 
speaker, Mr. Hume acquits himself, when addressing the 
liouse, in a highly creditable manner. He n>eaks with mudi 
ease, and always expteaaes his thoughts with great cleamesB 
and propriety; oftien with considerable vigour of language. 
His style is nc* polished or flowery. Though celebrated all 
the world over for his love of figures of arithmetic, I never 
yet knew him use a figure of rhetoric in any of the innume- 
rable speeches 1 have heard him make. On the other hand, 
1 moy state, that I scarcely ever knew him make a speech of 
any length, into which he did not introduce a greater or lem 
number of arithmetical figures. He takes a pounds, shillings, 
and pence view of almost every subject 

Mr. Home's voice is strono- and clear; its tones have occa- 
sionally something muaical about them. If, instead of allow- 
ing himself to fall into a monotonous way of speakieg, he had 
carerully cultivated the natural capabilities of his voice, so as 
to modulate it according to the subject, I am satisfied he would 
have been a much more rftective speaker than he is. 

His gesticulation cannot be said to be graceful; neither ia 
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it awkward. When he intends making a. speech of some 
length, he caretully lays liie hat, which is always full of pa- 
pers, on the xeat close to the spot on which he waa sitting, 
and exhibits, as he rises, one or more Parliamentary papers, 
most probably connected with the '■ estimates," rolled up and 
firmly grasped hy his right bond. With these papers, bo 
closely rolM up as to have the appearance of a solid piece of 
matter, he often, in the course of his speech strikes the palm 
of hia left hand with Bome force. If he is saying, or imagbes 
he a saying, something particularly good, he stretches out his 
right arm to ita full length, and whirls the roll of paper with 
conBiderable energy In the air- When he intends to be brief 
fa) his addresses to the house, he does not trouble himself 
about the locality of his hat, and seldom takes any papers in 
his hand, unless be intends to road something to the house, 
when he uses an eye-glass. His gesture on such occasions 
chieHy consists in gently raising and lowering both his arms 
at the same lime, very much in the way a person working at 
a double-handed saw does. When he rises again, to give an 
explanation of a personal nature, Mr. Hume always puts his 
hat under his left arm, tliat part of it into which hia hraui goes 
fronting honourable members on the oUier side of the house. 
In Buch cases he uses no gesture at all; he stands stock still. 
M. R, the celebrated political caricaturist, gave a moat grafflc 
Bketch of him witli his bat under bis left arm, as explaining, 
when called on for that purpose by Sir Robert Peel, in April 
last, what he meant when he charged Sir Robert with acting 
dishonourably in the course be was then pursuing. 

In almost all Mr. Hume's long spcecbe^^ he repeatedly in- 
timates that he is ahout to conclude long before he does so ; 
sometimes perhaps, before he has got half through his address. 
The only i^mptimi that can be depended an of his bein? about 
to resume hia seat, is that of his giving a glance bi his hat. 
He always concludes in two or three sentences after he has 
done that 

I think I am within the mark when I say, that Mr. Hume 
tpoaka more in the course of a Session than any other threo 
BMmbers pat together. He takes part in a]mo<it every dis- 
emsion that arises in the house; and when the house is in 
Goromittee, and he has the right of speaking as often aa he 
pleases, he addresses it witli a frequency which would appear 
incredible to those who have not witnessed it. On one occa- 
non, in Hay last, when the miscollaaeous e 
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under considention, he spoke ao fewer than forty Umea in 

He IB not 4 man of very Huperior lalents; but every thing 
he nys ia characterized by strong good sense. If he nevei 
gives utterance to any thing briiliant, he never descends below 
mediocrity. He is weil i^orraed on nuttters of general poll- 
tjc& His memory is very tenacious. 

He is of an easy and agreeable temper. I never yet knew 
him, notwithstanding the loads of the coarsest personal ahnaa 
I have seen heaped on him, lose his temper. He acta on tbe 
Scriptural rule of not renderinK evil Sar evil, or retumii^ 
railing fbr railing. It is principlea and measures, not persons 
that he atticks. He has been of great service in advancing 
the popular cause. His zeal and exertions on behalf of that 
cause are almoet as great out of the house as in it Nothing 
but the most robust constitution could have stood the laboura 
and fatigues be has undergone in the canse of civil and reli- 
gions liberty. In his dress Hr. Hume is alwa^ plain. He 
usually wears a blue coat During last Session he chiefly 
v/ore a, tutan waistcoat and light-coloured cassimere tronsers. 
His waistcoat ia always double-breasted, and is usually close 
buttoned up to his chin. He is in his fifty-eighth year; but, 
fhim hie healthy appearance and strong- constitution. — tbe 
more surprising as he resided fbr many years in India, — joined 
to his temperate habits, there is every reason to believe he 
may live for a long period to come. 

As so many of the other country Liberal members are bo 
nearly on an equality, both as regards their talents and tiieir 
influence in the house, it would be impossible for me, were I 
to attempt it, to assi^ them their respective places in the 
scale of importance. I shall, therefore, take them at random, 
begimung with Mr. Gisbome, the member for South Derby- 
Mr. GiSBOEHE has been in Parliament since the passing of 
the Reform Bill; but brought himself into more extensive 
notice last Session than during the whole of the previous 
three. He took a most active part in the efibrta of the Libe- 
ral party to overthrow tjie Peel Ministry, and contributed es- 
sentially to the success of those eS>rts. Some of his speechea 
in opposition to the Govenunent of Sir Robert, were among 
the best which were delivered from the Liberal side of the 
house during the two months' existence of that Government 
latterly he took a conspicuous part both in the Committee (of 



wliich he wns Chairman) of Inquiry into the alleged bribery 
and cormptiDn Ht ttio Ipswich election, and in the proceedings 
adopled fi the House for tlie punishment of (he parties con- 
victed. In this, as in previous cases, lie gave striking proof 
of his possessing a sound judgment, united to great energy 
and dntermination of purpoiie. His conduct on the occasion 
was the subject of private eulogy by every one — not even 
excepting the Tories — ncquainled wifli it. 

He is a man of great bLlenta. His mind is vigorous and 
comprehensive, and there is much terseness in his manucr of 
expressing himself. There is always stamina in what he 
says. He is not a fine spealier. He is one of the many 
members in tlie house who labour under a defect in theu: 
organs of speech when attempting to pronounce the letter r. 
His voice Iibb something of a clear yet strong tone about it. 
He cannot be said to speak fluently; and yet, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional slammer, makes his speeches without 
any seeming cfibrt. His speeches are usufllly short; but 
there is more matter in them than in those of many other 
honourable members of four or five times the length. Every 
thing he says tells directly on the point at issue. He does 
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Mr. Gisborne is rather a tall nun, and is otiierwise well- 
proportioned; a large part of his head is bald ; the little hair 
he hits on it k of a dark brown. He lias a line well-formed 
forehead. In the general espreraion of his countenance, you 
would not he struck with anything as particularly indicativa 
of a superior mind. Hia complexion is feir, and his features 
are strongly marked. He dresses witli great plainness. He 
almost invariably wears a blue coat, with dark or light waist- 
coat and trowsers, according to the season of the year. His 
trowBcrs are generally remarkable for their shorlness. They 
remind one of schoolboy -days, being two or tliree inches from 
the upper part of the shoes, and showing the stockings to ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Gisborne is much respected by men of all parties, both 
for his talents and his upright and consistent public conduct 
He is always listened to with the greatest allention by all 
[nrta of thetiousc. He is about fifty years of age, 
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Hr. WuwDBTOR, the member fbr.Bridport, has many points 
oT iwemUanco to Mr. Gisborne. In peraonal appearuice 
they are very much alike, with thi£ difierence, that Mr. War- 
burton is not BO t&ll, while he is consideiably older. Hr. 
Warburton is alao partially bald-headed, and what hair re- 
miine on hie head is of a dark brown colour. Hia complexion 
is likewise dark, and hia features are strongly marked. Like 
Mr. Gisbome, ha also dremeB with great plainnesB, and is 
acarcely ever lo be eeen in any other than a blue coat. He 
is not an attractive speaker. His voice ie naturally hod, and 
hia elocution ie pBrtiolly impaired by a alight liBp. Hia taao- 
ner is cold, though no man is more anicere or decided in hia 

riona. He scarcely uses any action. He is often inaudi- 
But though hia manner is bad, his matter, like that of 
Mf. Gisborae's, is always good. It is true, he has not the 
same masculine mind; but he poesesaea an excellent judg- 
ment, and is one of the most intelligent m^ in the house ; 
what he says is always to the purpose ; and the view be takes 
of a subject is, in meet caseB, so obviously the right one, thkt 
what he says camiot ^1 to commend itself to Uie reason of 
those wita are blessed with that fkculw. In committees, he 



his age being about sinty. 

Mr. CrjuhiES Bdllbb, the member &i IJskewoith, is a 
young man of considerable promise. He is well iaibrmed on 
most of the subjects which come befiire the house. He is 
distinguished for acutenesa rather than for any great grasp of 
mind. His /arte lies in reply. His answers to the speeches 
of his opponents are often pervaded by a rein of good-natured 
but happy satire. He often turns their own arguments against 
themselves with excellent efiect He is a fluent speaker, bat 
his voice is too weak and monotonous lor his ever becimiing 
an impressive one. His utterance is so rapid, and hia matter 
is often so argumentative, that it is only by the cloeeet atten- 
tion you can appreciate the merits of his speeches: He naes 
very little gesture, and that little chiefly consists of his occa- 
sionally striking the palm of his left hand with the fore part 
of his right h^id. He is understood to be a IVequent contri- 
butor of leading articles to the Olobe Newspaper : the Times 
has, on more than one occasion, identified him with the 
editorship; but the T^tet has been misinformed on the sub- 
ject. 



iL'The conibrmation of Mr. Biiller^u fucc is of q pcculi&r caet. 
B hai a projecting foreheail, and a Email, flat, cocked-up 
_ae. His phTsio^nom^ very miicli resembles tliat expreaeion 
W countenance wnicli la chnracteristic of natlvee of the south 
f Ireland, and which it is much easier to imagine in one's 
I to convey an idea of by description. He is good- 
Wpered, and of mUd and conciliatory manners. There ie a. 
""^tual smile and expression of oheerfiilneBS in his ftce. 
I coniplexian is fair, and his hair of b bright brown colour. 
is a general favourite in the houiiB. Hie age is under 

Jr. EwAET, the member tor Liverpool, is one whose name 
Y often appears in tiie reports of the Parliamentary de- 
He speaks occBsionally on subjects of general politics; 
e acquits himself most creditably on commercial quea- 
i, with the moat of which he seems to be intimately con- 
tie never makes long speeches ; the longest he 
It hue made, have been those with which he bos preftced a 
I, which he has maile each Session for tiic last three 
to equalize the duties on East and West-India sugar, 
e speaks with considerable ease, and with much rajjicTity. 
'b language is correct without being eloquent: he is not, 
] never will be, an effective speaker- His voice is pleasant 
It weak ; he has not the slightest control over iL He is one 
jt monotonous speakers in the house. His manner, 
1, is cold and epirillesB. He never seems to feel what he 
says. The only gesticulation he ever uses is a slight move- 
ment of ijis right arm. He is nevertheless much respected 
is the house, and is generally listened to, by those to whom 
he is audible, with attention. He is very decided in his poli- 
tical opinions, and la firm and fearless m the expression of 
them. He is a man of very respectable talents, ond of un- 
blemished private as well as public character. He potisesses 
a humane mind, and has greatly distinguished himself by his 
""'emitting efforts to modify the sanguinary cliaracter of our 
minal Code. 

Ir. Ewart is in stature about the middle size, and of ■ 

: make. His complexion is somewhat sallow. His 

s are regulnr, and his fecc, altogether, hnndHomc, His 

is of a dark brown, and he generally wears it long. He 

fen young Qiao, being only about Ihirty-fivc years of age. 

r. EujcG, the member for Coventry, :a a man who is al- 

'■-"-iied to with great attention in the house, and who 
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exercises some Influence there, though he doea not speak 
often. Lost Session he mndo only one speech worthy the 
nwne : this wag owing to ill health, which made it impossible 
for him to attend to hia Parliamentary dutieH. The speech 1 
refer to was made on Mr. Shiel'B motion respecting the ap- 

E)intment of the Marquis of Ijondonderry to the office of 
ritisb Ambassador et the Court of Russia. Mr. Ellioe then 
chiefly repelled the attacka which had been made, in the 
course of the diBcussion, on the first Government of Lord 
Helbourne, of which he was a prominent member. To these 
attacks Mr. Ellice replied with great energy and efiect. He 
is not a fine speaker, but when addressing the house on any 
question involving important principles, he always epealcB 
with much aDtmation and feeling, and, as already remarked, 
commands tbe deepest attention of the houHe. Hia voice is 
strong and powerlul, though not without a degree of huski- 
ncss which is not always pleasant lo the ear: his command 
over it seems to be complete; he raises it and lowers it at 
pleasure, and with excellent efiect. His utterance is usually 
rapid, but is sometimes impeded by his ideas crowding' too 
fast on his mind. His action, when bis manner is animated, 
is generally violent. His use of his arms is estravagant on 
audi occasions, and he turns about hia whole body from one 
part of the house to another, in a manner not unlike the move- 
ments of a weathercock on a windy day. In stature he is 
above the middle size, and verj' corpulent His face is round, 
his complexion sallow, and his hair of a dark brown. Hia 
countenance has a good-natured eicpression about it; but is t^ 
no means intellectual. He is, however, a man of superior 
talents. His principles are liberal in the extreme, though not 
absolutely Radical. He was understood to l>e the most Libe- 
ral member of Lord Melbourne's first Cabinet, and certainly 
be was one of the most honest men in it, as well as the boldest 
and most uncompromising in the assertion of hia opinions. 
The delicate slate of his health, which renders a residence in 
Italy desirable, is the cause assigned by Lord Melbourne's 
friends for his not having been included in the arrangementa 
for the reconstruction of Uiat nobleman's Cabinet Mr. Ellice 
is apparently about fifty years of age. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood, the member for Birmingham, does 
not possess that weiglit or influence in the house, which his 
great popularity and influence among Reformers out of doors 
would have led one lo expect before hia election. Hit poli- 
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e the extreme of libeniHty; but he is nota manor ex- 
teasive inlbrmation or oT a vigorous mind. With the Cur- 
rency Question, indeed, ba ie moet intimately acquainted; but 
hia knowledge of politicii gencmlly is but limited. He is a 
man of one idea: thB.t idea is Ihe necessity of a paper currency. 
This he holds to be the only panacea for the evils of the 
country — this the grand remedy for oalional diEbeas. Hence, 
whatever be the subject of debate — whetlier the Quadruple 
Treaty of Alliance — the Emwicipation of the Negroes in the 
West-Indies — the Policy of Rubsu — Triennial Parliaments— 
the Vote by Ballot — Poor Lama for Ireland, or anything else 
— he is sure, if he take any part in the discussion, to lug in a 
small note currency, and to hammer away at the idea through 
at looflt tliree-fimrths of his speech, whether long or short. I 
never yet knew him make a speech since big admission into 
Parliament, in which the staple matter was not a paper cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Attwoodiaanmnof much private worth, and bis public 
character stands unblemished. Tliere is not a more honest 
politician in the house. He knows not what it is to com* 
promise or conceal his opinions. The word expediency has 
no place in his vocabulary. You see the mind of the man the 
moment he openB his mouth ; and you tiee him to be as nnso- 
phisticateJ as if he had never for one moment inhaled the 
aUnosjdiece of a region — instead of brcathine it for three 
years — in which trimming, and compromise, and npostacy, are 
often the order of the day. 

As a speaker Mr. Attwood does not rank high. He speaks 
with sufficient ease, and his language, without being itabshed, 
it tolerably correct; but be hns a broad, grull^ unearthly voice, 
aggravated by a strong provincial pronunciation, which sounds 
rttangely in the ears of those who bear him. If you heard 
Mr. Altwood speaking, and did not see or kitow who he was, 
70a would be sure I0 conclude tliat some uneducated farmer 
was addressing ;^ou. The word fiirmingham he always, in 
the broadest possible accent, pronounces "Brummagem;" and 
this, too, though every time he does it, he is ^eted by the 
loud laughter of the house. His gesture is not violent, neither 
can it be said to be unotaceful. It principally consists of a 
gentle movement, up and down, of his right arm, accompanied 



with a slight occasional movcmcut of his eye and face ftom 
one part of the house to Ihe other. 
Mr. Attwood is about forty-five years of age. lie is middle- 
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conformation. Hia hair and bis 

re eubetantiallj the sane aa thosa 
a very diSerent person, in many 
Ji opponent, at the time he was 
'e him the character of an ill- 
naii. His conduct in the house, 
8 well aa out of it, has proved the character he then got.wu 
a juBt one. You see (he cynic in his face. He is ooe of the 
most petulant and discontented, and at the same time, con- 
ceited-looking men in the house. He is fiiU of aira. He i^ 
in his own eye, one of the most important men within the 
walls of Parliament. He not only must needs speak on ereiy 
question of importance— that is to say, if he is safficiently fbf- 
tunate to catch the Spwker's eye—as if there were some- 
thing oracular in everything he says; but he has the pn- 
aumption often to attempt to get possession of the house, im- 
mediately after some of the ablest members of the Oppceitioo 
have spohen, with the viewof replyinff to them. He is a man 
of &ir talents, but nothing more. He speaks witii consider- 
able fluency when ho makes a set speech, because, in that 
case, he writes it out at full length, and commits it to memory 
in the same way as a school-boy does his task ; but when he 
attempts speaking on the spur of the moment, he often stam- 
mers, and has to correct and re-correct his ill-constructed 
sentences. His voice is feeble, bnt clear and distinct in ila 
tones. His ftvourite gesture is to raise his rig-ht arm, spread 
out his fingers, and turn his face and body fiom one port of 
the house to the other; hut when he flatters himself— which 
he often does — that he is saying something unusually clever 
and of commanding importance, he strikes the books or box 
on the table with his right hand, with great violence, — having, 
before commencing his speech, removed, for that purpose, 
ftoat his usual seat to one close to the table. 

Mr, Roebuck is diminutive in person. He is much under 
the middle size, end is so slender withal that he has quite a 
boyish appearance. His countenance is of a pale and aickljr 
complexion; it has very little flesh on it. His nose is rather 
prominent, and his eyes are disproportionately large and sunk- 
en. There is a scowl so visibly impressed on his brow, that 
the merest novice in physiognomy must observe it. He is in 
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tiiB thirty-third year. He ie not a favourite in the bouse, and 
the limited popularity he has acquired out of doors, Eeeuis to 
be OD the decline. He is not onJy the author of the politicaA 
pamphlets which are published weekly in bianajne; but hsfl 
written various articles fur same years past in the Weitmin- 
sler Review, Tail's Magatine, and the liondon Review. Of 
tlie latter work, liidecil, he is one of the leading contributors, 
hia brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Falconer, being the editor. 

Mr. Wjuid, the member for St. Albans, though so little 
known a few years ago that hia name was hardly ever men- 
tioned out of uoors, is now one of the most popular men in the 
country. I mention, as a striking instance of Mr. Ward's 
popularity out of doors, that it was intended, — though I am not 
Eure he is up to this moment himself aware of it, — to in- 
vite him to stand at the last election for the bursh of Maryle- 
bone, in opposition to Sir William Home, and in the same 
interest as Sir Samuel Whalle^. A resolution \a tliis effect 
was agreed on by a large majority of the leading men in the 
burgh, and there could not have been a doubt of Mr. Ward'a 
return — which his admirers engaged should be effected tree 
of expense to him — but it was staled moat confidently by indi- 
viduals who allected to speak advisedly, that he and his con- 
stituents at St Albans were so attached to each other, that he 
would not on any consideration sever the triendly connection. 
The electors of Marylebone, therefore, were inaucod to look 
out for another person to represent them, when, owing to a 
variety of accidental circuinijtancee, tlie choice fell on Mr. 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, 

It was Mr. Ward's celebrated motion, with the speech 
which preceded it, in 1834, affirming the right of Parliauient 
to appropriate the surplus property of the Charch of Ireland 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes, — that first brought him 
into notice. Before tiien owing in some measure to his long 
residence abroad, his politicaf principles were unknown to 
almost all members in the house. The general impressioa, 
indeed, was that he was a Tory. But that motion, and the 
bold and able speech with which he prefliced it, at once earned 
Ibr hiin the reputation of being a man of liberal opinions and 
of superior talents. Since then Mr. Ward has ollcn spoken 
on important quealioiw, and every speech he bos made haa 
conflrmed the accuracy of the iiiipressioti tijrmed regarding 
lum from the speech and motion to which I have referred. 
iii not a line speaker. There ia too much tt 
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hb manner ; and his voice is quite monot(»ioii& It has also a 
certain degree of huskiness about it. He spealEs with modi 
rapidity, and seemingly with ^rcat ease. His stjrle is tene 
and vigorous, and his matter is in most cases highly amt- 
mentative. He is much respected in the house by men oraH 
parties. 

Mr. Ward is about forty years of age. He is rather taSi 
and athletic. His complexion is florid. His face is full and 
round. His nose inclines to flatness. His hair is of a light 
brown. He sports unusually large whiskers. His counte- 
nance has a pleasing good-natured expression, but has nothing 
particularly intellectual about it. He is the son of Mr. 
Ward, the celebrated author of Tremaine, and other pc^mkr 
novels, and is often confounded with him. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, member for Arundel, is a noblemaB 
whose name does not appear very often in the reports of the 
debates in the house; but he luis strong claims on eyery 
friend of freedom and humanity were it only for the exertiona 
he made in favour of the Poles, both within and without the 
house, at the time of their late great stru£fgle with the north- 
em despot Events have proved that he felt much more 
strongly in the cause of Poland than did Mr. Cutlar Fergiisont 
though the latter managed to make a much greater parade of 
his exertions in that country's behalf. Lord Dudley Stuart*a 
sjrmpathy with the Poles was fervent, pure, and lasting. It 
mid its origin in the best principles of our common nature, and 
was fed and perpetuated by that which called it into existencei. 
His was the feeling of a Christian, and a lover of his race. 
His exertions, first to avert their re-subjugation by Nichdas^ 
and afterwards to administer pecuniary renef to such of them 
as escaped to this country, were most strenuous and unremit- 
ting; and I could speak, — ^but I know his modesty of disposi- 
tion would make him prefer my silence on the subject,—-! 
could speak as to the extent of his own pecuniary liberality. 
But it is not the Poles alone who have found in him a warm 
friend and a zealous advocate in the time of need. Whenever 
the great principles of humanity are brought into collision, in 
the house or out of the house, with those of an opposite char- 
acter, he is always to be found at his post All the exertions 
which have of late been made to put a stop to those frightfiil 
instances of cruelty to the brute creation, which are so com- 
mon in the metropolis, have been most cordially and effi- 
ciently seconded by Loid Dudley Stuart. 
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As a speaker he haB little or no pretensions. He feels 
great difticiilty in finding words wherewith to express his 
thoughta. This chiefly arises from his extreme modesty. Ilia 
voice is weak, and not very cleiir. Ho is in his thirty-second 
year. He is lall and slender in person. His hair ii of a 
dark brown, and his eompleiion something between dark and 
Hallow. His countenance has a mild and pensive eKpiession. 
In hia features there is nothing peculiar. 

JHr, Pease, the Quaker Member for Durham, is one of the 
moHt useful, though not one of the most shining, members in 
the house. In hie attendance on his legislative dutiea'he ia 
the moat punctual and close of any man I ever saw. He even 
beats Mr. Hume himself From the beginning of the busineaa 
till the adjournment, no mattor how late the hour, tliere he is, 
not indeed in one particular Beat, but in some part or other of 
the house, all attention to what is going on. It a clear he 
acts from principle. As to a party object, he knows not what 

house. His amazingly close attention to his duties in parlia- 
ment has told visibly on his constitution. He is much thinner, 
and much more sallow in hia complexion, than when he en- 
tered the house. 

Mr. Pease speaks pretty often, but it is chiefly in Commit- 
teea, or on questions which do not call up the leading raembers. 
His mode of address is, of course, different ftom that of other 
members. He never uses the word " Sir," in addressing the 
Speaker, which all other members do at almost every fourth 
or fifth sentence; nor does he call any member, according to 
the invariable practice of all other members when addressing 
the house, " the honourable member," but simply says " the 
member" for such a place. In shorl, Rgreeably to the princi- 
ples of tlie society to which he belongs, he applies no honorary 
titles IA anyone. 

He epeaJts with great rapidity, and is never at a loss for 
words or ideas. His style is correct but plain. In his manner 
there is no action whatever. He stands stock still. Hia 
voice is weak, which, with hia great rapidity of utterance, 
often renders him inaudible. 

He is about forty-five years of age. His stature is of the 
middle size. His face is of an angular form, and is expressive 
of the mildneea and intelligence lor which he is distinguished. 
His complexion, as I have already intimated, is somewhat ml- 
>w, and his hair of a light brown. He is not a man of brilliant 
U 




parta; but his judg'meiit ia remarkably aouod, and he always 
UkeB the common-senBe view of a eubject He ie nol only a 
nutn of great intelligence, but is always correct in the Etate- 
menta he brings to bear on an; question. Taken all in all, 
,he J9, as 1 observed in the outset, one of the most useful 
members in the house. If he ia a &ir specioien of the aocie^ 
to which he belongs, the country would have no reason fiv 
regret were the entire siz hundred and My-eight members 
eelected from the Society of Friends. 

Sir Edward Codrinqton, member tor Devonport, ia bettet 
known for his exploits as a naval officer than for anything ha 
has yet done or ia likely to do as a statesman. His splendid 
achievement at Navarino will be remembered, when the luct 
of hia having been a senator has been long forgotten. His 
name, however, cornea pretty frequently before Uie public ia 
the latter capacity. He speaka a good deal, though never 
much at a time. When naval mattera are brought before tha 
liouse, he is sure to apeak. On the subject of im|ireBSment in 
the navy, and on that of the abolition of flogging in the army, 
he haa always taken a lively interest He la not a Radical la 
the fullest acceptation of the term ; but he goea much fiiftheof 
than the Whi^ of the old school. He is an advocate for I^ee 
Trade, for a Repeal of the Com Lawa, the Abolition of the 
Assessed Taxes, for the Vote by Ballot, and for Shorteging the 
Duration of Parliaments. Notwithstanding, however, the 
liberality of his sentiments, he ia not very popular, even 
among the Liberals. What the reason of this is, I do not 
exBctly know. He is not a fine speaker: there ia nothkig at- 
tractive in his manner, and nothing indicative of snperiv 
talent in his matter ; his ideas are usually common-placQi 
though generally marked by good sense, and nis language haa 
something of the roughness of the sailor about it^ his voice is 
clear, but not strong. Hia articulation is sufficiently distinct, 
but there ia somethmgof a provincial accent about it. There 
is no variety in the tones of his voice : it is monotonons at all 
times and on all eubjects. He speaks with seeming ease and 
somewhat rapidly. Hia speeches produce but little impression 
in the house: indeed tbey are not listened to with any very 
great attention. 

His personal appearance ia rather venerable. He is seem- 
ingly about sixty years of age. His face b angular; his 
coniplexion has something of ruddineas about it; liis hair is 
white, but the process of becoming bald has begun, and may 
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be ejcpcctpd to advance with some rapidity in a perajn of liia 
ttge, and lono^ and active maritime service. He a tnl), and of 
a Gornewhiit nnndsoine ligure. He uEually wears a blue coat. 
Mr. Wallace, ttie member for Greenock, is one of tlic few 
decidedly RadicaJ representatives returned by Scotland. Hia 
great chsracleristics are, honesty of purpose and plainness of 
manners. 1 believe his integrity has never been ijuesttaned. 
The Tories are always forward to admit, however much they 
may conceive him in error, that be ie liimself on alt occaEiona 
thoroughly coavinced he is in the right There is a kind ot 
priniitivc simplicity in his manners. He has mach of that 
tomelineBs about hnn which is often to be met with in his own 
country. Nothing would prevail on him, though he could do 
it snccessfullj — which, however, he could not — to ailfect the 
airs of a ftshionable man. He loves what he calls the sim- 
plicity and arllessneBS of nature ; and is just such a person as 
would remain the same in his manners — let the etiquette and 
fashions of society change aa often as they pleaseil — though 
he were to reach the goSl old age of Metliueelah. Mr. Wal- 
lace dresses well, though plainly. You see his manners the 
moment you see hia person. In height be is about the middle 
aiie. Without being, strictly speaking, corpulent, he is 
stoutly and compactly made. His head is in a great meaeure 
bald: rfhat hair there is on it is white as ansunned snow. 
His forehead is rather low and slanting. Hie complexion is 
tair, and has the freshness of health about it, Wrinkles begin 
to show themselves in his face, which inclines to the rotund 
form. He has amull, dark blue, laughing eves, strongly ex- 
pressive of a contented and good-natured disposition. His 
nose is unusually flat. Whenever he speaks you would tliink 
he was smiling. He is, practically, one of the greatest utili- 
tarians — accoraing, of course, to his own notions of utility — 
in the house, and is, like Mr. Hume, a Temaikable instance 
of what a man of very humble talents may accomplish by mere 
dint of perseverance. The two great subjecis to which he 
has almost exclusively lient his attention since he has been in 
tlie bouse, are a Reform in the Law Courts of Scotland, and a 
Refbnn in the Post-office. The former object has beer al- 
ready accomplished to a. certain extent: tlie luller is on the 
eve of being fiilly gained. I remember some years since, 
when he first brought the alleged abuses in the Post-office 
system under Ihe considerdtion of the house, and sought to 
~)t the whole system re-modellcd, that he was re|,'arde(i by all 
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partjes, not even excepting the most sanguine Radicals in the 
house, HB having engaged in one of the most hopeleae enter- 
priseH ever undertaken by a huDnan being. Neilher Whiga 
nor Tories would even hear his detail of the alleged abiiBea, 
or " lend their ears" while he submitted his proposed plan of 
Refonn. The bringing forward of his motion on the subject, 
end his speaking two or three hours on it, were bailed by the 
great majority of menibers as constituting a sort of episcde in 
the usual business of the house, during which honounblfl 
members might either, as best suited themaclvea, qoit the 
house altogeUier, or remain and talk over with each other any 
topics they pleased. Hr. Wallace, however, never seemed in 
the least disheartened by this, but plodded through his etatistica 
and calculations with as much apparent Be1f«atieracti<tt as if 
the house had been all attentioa Ever; year since he began 
he has had a grand postoflice fleld-day, and the result uas 
been, that there is now every prospect of the poBtr«ffice de- 

Cnent speedily undergoing Uiat extensive relorm &a which 
Wallace has ]abour£l Bo long end so assiduously. When 
be had finished the speech with which he prefhced, in Uie bo- 
ginning- of last August, his last motion on the subject — a 
speech which occupied three hours in the deliver; — both 
Whigs and Tories admitted the necessity of relbrm in the 
post-office to a very considerable extent. Lord Iiowtfaer, Mr. 
Vernon Smith, and other members — not even excepting Mr. 
Spring Rice — whose situations more immediately connected 
them with the postnDfflce, all in eubstance conceded the point 
which Mr. Wallace contended for. 

Mr. Wallace is not, as already hinted, a man of much in- 
tellect He has no comprehensive views on great questions. 
No one knows this better than himeelf— I wish I could say as 
much of many other honourable members — and he conse- 
quently never seeks to address the house on topics involving 
first principles. These he very wisely leaves to those of more 
enlarged views and greater experience in such matters. He 
acts on the modern principle in political economy, — though 
making no pretensions to the character of a political econo- 
mist, — of a division of kbour. He has taken up the two ques- 
tions which I have mentioned ; to them he confines himself 
and from them nothing will divert his attention, according to 
his own statement, until he has succeeded in accomplishing 
the reforms which he maintains to be so imperatively called 
for. He is a very indifferent speaker. He is always audible, 
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it thorc IB Gomething hard and shrill about bis voice which 
L tlic ear : it has no Hexibility : it is tlie same hey and 
i tones fiiam beginning to end. His enunciation ia 
rapid; uccosianaily, but not often, Jie atammers Elightly. His 
language lioa no pretensions to eloquence : it is plain and un- 
palifihed. I could never discover a eingle elegant expres^on 
or rounded period in any ofhisspeechee. Ileuses hardly any 
geelure when apeakbg : never anything more than a alight 
occasional movement of the right arm. lie is about sixty 
years of age. 

Mr. Serjeant WtiJ>E, member for Newark, docs not speak 
very often. He reserves himself tor great ocoaaions, and then 
generally acqnits himself in a hig'hTy creditable manner. He 
is an excellent epeaker. Hia voice ta strong, clear and sono- 
rous, tliougb he does not always modulate it with the beat 
taste or judgment. Hia manner, too, is, on the whole, good. 
It has considerable energy about it. Sometimes he asautneB a 
stooping posture, which la by no means graceflil; but usually 
he stands erect, and slightly moves his mce &om the right to 
tlie lell of those members in the immediate vicinity of the 
Spealter'a chair. 1 sbould mention, that when he speaks he 
always does eo from tlie floor of the house, to wliich he ad- 
vmicea three or four feet irom the front row of benches. The 
side of the house depends, of course, on whether his party be 
in office or In the Opposition at tlie time. His back is turned 
on the door, and his tace directly towards the Speaker, except 
when, as just remarked, he occasionally glances his eye on 
those members on the right or lefl of the Chair. He makes 
considerable use of his right arm when speaking. With it he 
beata the air with some energy ; but when he waxes particu- 
larly warm, he raises both arms above hia head, and lets them 
descend again with great rapidity. On such occasions hie 
hands are usually firmly clenched 'together. He is generally 
listened to with much attention by all parties. His speeches 
have much less of declamation in them than is generally to 
belbund in the speeches of those members who are in the way 
ofdisplayingconsiderableenergy of manner. They are usually 
pervaded, from beginning to end, — with tlie exception of the 
esordium and peroration, — by a vein of close and powerfiil argu- 
ment. I have said he does not speak often. 1 do not suppose 
he has made above ten or twelve speeches of any lengtJi or 
importance during the three Sessions be has been m tlie house. 
* " rt Session, if I remember right, he only made one speech 
14* 
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of HJij importance; and that one, which wis certainly very 
able and highly argumenULtivc, and must otherwise h^e pro- 
duced a great impression, fell, as it were, Htill-born ftam his 
lips, because of tlic unscasotiitble time he choee for its de- 
livery. It was on the question of Municipal Corporatioi) 
Reform, but instead of being delivered, as it ought to have 
been, when that question waa in Committee, — for it will be 
recollected that, owing to the Tories offering no opposition to 
the principle of the measure, no discussion or division took 
place on the second reading, — instead, I saj*, of the learned 
gentleman delivering his speech when the bill was in Com- 
mittee, he did not deliver it until about a week befwe the 
close of the Session, when the measure vras sent back by the 
Lords to adopt the amendments which they had made on it. 
The subject bad by that time, at least in so fiir as mere dis- 
cussion went, lost all its interest, and there&rc the house paid 
little or no attention to the learned Serjeant's speech. He 
saw this, and, in consequence, cut it comparatively eboit; tor 
though he spoke for an hour and a quarter, it was clear, &om 
the nature of the ground he took, that the speech bad been 
intended for a two and-a-half or three hours one. la &ct, the 
universal impression in the house was, that the speech had 
been cut and dry, and, as the booksellers say, "ready for de- 
livery," when die Municipal Corpoiatjon Bill was m Com- 
mittee ; but some unforeseen circumstance had prevented that 
delivery taking place. Probably that circumstance waa the 
claims which the ^eat mining cause of " Small vernu Att- 
wood" had at the time on his attention, he having had, as was 
generally understood a retaining fee in the case of eight thou- 
sand guineas. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde is one of those who have raised them- 
selves trom comparatively humble and obscure circumstances, 
into wealth and eminence, by their own talents and energy 
of character. He was originally an attorney's clerk, but iu^ 
now one of the most lucrative businesses at the Eoglish bar. 
In person he is somewhat above the middle size, and sltMtl^ 
and compactly formed. His complexion is fiiir, and his hau 
of a tight brown. His eyes are large and are full of fire and 
intelligence. His forehead is prominent He is good-look- 
ing, and is of gentlemanly appearaitce and manners. His age 
is about forty-five. 
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hie greatest firiend8 was, that he had Uien, in eome measure, 
sunk to rtee no more. 

CircumBtances, however, ftvourable to Mr. O'Conneira re- 
covery of his influence, occurred in November 1834, and ha 
had Che judgment to avail himself of them. The abrupt dis- 
missal of the Melbourne MinlBtry, and the formation of a Go- 
vernment on Conservative principles, in November last year, 
inspired a large proportion of the nation with a hatred ti 
Toryism and an attachment to Liberal principles, incompara- 
bly greater than they had ever felt before. Mr. O'Conn^ 
empathized with the opinions and feelinge of the Movement 
party on that occasion, and at once proclaimed himself the 
friend of the Government which had been so suddenly ejected, 
and the relentless opponent of that which had succeeded it. ■ 
He buried in the dust ell his past difibrences wilh the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, individualiy and collectively, and laid aside 
all his own peculiar opinions, in order that he might more 
effectually grapple with what he regarded as the cianmiH] fbe^ 
For the £rst time his great talents then began to have fiill 
scope; and from that moment to the present, he has acted 
with the most consmnmate judgment and tact— in so fiiv as 
the interested views of his party are concerned — and with * 
corresponding effect. The result has been to confer on him- 
self an importance, and invest himself with a power, fiir good 
or evil, incomparably greater than the importance which at- 
taches to, or the power that is possessed W, an^ other indi- 
vidual of the present day. In Kct, the Duke of^ Wellington 
was, efter ail, quite right, when he said that no man has poe- 
sessed so much power in this country sines the revolutioD 
of 1668. 

Mr. O'Connell is a man of the highest order of genios. 
There is not a member in the house who, in this respect, can 
Sir a moment be put in comparison with him. Yon see the 
greatness t^ his genius in almost every sentence he utters. 
There are others — Sir Robert Peel, for example— who have 
much more tact and greater dexterity in debate; but in point 
of genius none approach to him. It ever and anon bursts 
fortfi with a brilliancy and effect which are quite overwhelm- 
ing. You have not well recovered from the overpowering 
surprise and admiration caused by one of his brilliant eflit- 
sims, when another flashes upon you and produces the same 
efiect You have no time, nor are you in a condition to weigh 



the force of bis arguments; you are taken citptive wherever 
the speaker chooaes lo lead you, from beginning to end. If 
tliere be untenable propositions and inconclusive reasonings 
in bis Epeecb, you csn only detect them when he has resumed 
hia seat, and his voice no longer greelu your ear. Wliat 
greatly adds lo the effect of the effusions of Mr. O'Connell'a 
genius is, tliat you see at once they are perfectly spontaneous, 
the result of the feeling of the moment, and not of careful 
thought in a previous preparation of his speech. I have known 
him, times without number, both in the house and elsewhere, 
make some moat brilliant and most effective allusioiis to cir- 
cumslances which had only occurred either while speaking, 
or immediately before lie commenced his address. The re- 
ference to the " last rose of summer," in the case of Mr. Wal- 
ter, as noticed in the short sketch I have given of that gentle- 
man, was one among innumerable other instances of a similar 
kind. 

One of the most extraordinary atfribules in Mr. O'Connell's 
oratory is the ease and facility with which he con moke a 
transition from one topic to (mother. " Prom grave to goy, 
from lively to severe," never costs him an eflbrl. He seems, 
indeed, to be himself inacnsible of tlie transition. I have 
seen him begin his speech by alludiug to topics of an affecting 
nature, in such a manner aa to excite the deepest OTmpalhy 
towards the sufferers in the mind of the most unfeeling per- 
son present. I have seen, in other words — J speak with re- 
gard to particular instances — the tear literally glistening in 
the eyes of men altogether unused to the melting mood, and 
in a moment afterwards, by a transition from tlie grave to the 
humorous, I have seen Ine whole audience convnlaed with 
laughter. On the other hiini!, I have often heard hira com- 
mence his speech in a strain of the most esqulsite humour, 
arid by a sudden tranEitioo to deep pathos, produce the still- 
nesB of death in a place in which, but one moment before, the 
air was rent with shouts of laughter, His mastery over the 
pasaions is the most perfect I ever witnessed. He can touch, 
— and touch with inimitable effect, — every chord in the human 
breast. The passions of his audience are mere playthings in 
his hand. If he cannot " call spirits from the vastv deep," he 
con do as he pleases wiUi the spirits of those on Uie conlines 
of the eartli. Nor is Mr. O'Connell's complete power over 
Ihe passiona confined either to a refined or to an uninteiiectiiaj 
" '■ '' 'i etjually great in l»th cases. His oratory 
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tells with the euae effect whether he addteases the " firet as- 
Bembly of gentlemen in the world," or the nggeA EUid igno- 
rant rabble of Dublin. 

A very striking' inetance of the powerful impreeBion he u 
capable of producing, occurred at a dinner given at Hackney, 
in July last, to celebrate the succesefiil regietratiaii of the 
LiberaJ electors in the Toner Hamlets. There were aboat 
two hundred and fifty persons present, including eeveral mem- 
bers of Parliament. On that occasion he dwelt with so mach 
eloquence and pathoe on the (act of a poor iimocent girl in 
Ireland bein^ killed by the soldiery, while enibrcing &e txA- 
leclioo of tithes,— of which circuni£tance intelligence had 
only been received that morning, — that there was hardly a 
dry eye in the meeting, and almost every person present, im- 
mediately on the conclusion of his speech, roee mm his seat, 
and rushing up to him, shook him most cordially by the hand, 
although the great majority were strangers to him. Modem 
times cannot furnish a psrallel to this splendid [H«of of tha 
effect produced by oratory. 

Mr. O'Connell does not excel as a reasoner. His speeches 
are seldom argumentative, and when they are intended lo be 
BO, they are by no means happy. His great forte, when tae 
seeks to discomfit an opponent, is to lau^ or banter him oat 
of his positions. And here again he stands alone : no man 
in the house at all approaches Tiim in the eflectiveness of his 
wit and ridicule; and yet there is no man, unless provoked to 
it, who indulges in fewer personalities. 

Mr. O'Connell's style is not polished or elegant; but it is 
terse and vigorous. He is fbnd of short, pithy sentences. 
His style reminds me, in some measure, of that of Tacitus. 
His ideas flow too rapidly on him to allow him to elaborate 
his diction. As Mr. Shiel once observed, in one of his series 
of" Sketches of the Irish Bar," which appeared ten or eleven 
years ago, in the New Monllth/ Magazine, " Mr. O'Connell, 
with the improvidence of his country, flings a brood of robust 
thoughts upon the world, without a rag to cover them." 

With most men it rcouires an effort of no ordinary kind to 
hit on a few tolerable ineas. In Mr. O'Connell's mind they 
grow up naturally, and with a luxuriance which, if there be 

Eropriety in the expression, is inconvenient to him. I have 
nown his mind to be so overcharged with ideas, as to render 
him miserable until he got au opportunity of ridding himself 
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dF a portion of them, by " flinging tiiem abroad on the world," 
in prodigal profuision. 

Mr. O'Connell 13 not a gcacefiil speaker, either aa reapecta 
the management of his voice or hia gesture, He bas a broad 
Iriali accent, which, tliough by no means unpleasant, &11b 
Bomewhat strangely on an Englisli ear. Hia voice is rich, 
clear, strong, and otten musical. It la capable of being modu- 
lated'with tlie beat effect; but the art of modulation ia one 
which Mr. O'Connell seems never to have etudied. The in- 
tonatiuna of hia voice are never regulated by any artificial 
rule; they are regulated, unconsciously to himself, "by his 
feelinga alone. It, therefore, the subject on which ho is 
apeaking be not one involving important principles, or one 
which appeals to hia feelings, there is a destoa of coldness 
about his manner, and a monotony about the tones of hia 
voice, which is aure to make a person who never heard him 
before, go away with an unfevourable impresaion of his la^ 
lenta, and wondering how he could ever have attained to ao 
much popularity. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and aeveral 
other members appear excellent apeakera, whenever, and on 
whatever aobject, they open their moutha; with Mr. O'Con- 
nell it is otherwise. Even hia happiest efforts, though, as I 
have already stated, most effective, are not graceful speci- 
mens of oratory. In ^ct, the very circumstance I have men- 
tioned, of his ideas flowing so rapidly on him, muat, of neces- 
aity, mar the graccfulnesa of hia speaking. He sometimes — 
not often — atamniers slightly, simply from two or more ideas 
struggling at the same moment in his mind Ibr priority of 
birth. 1 have often known him, ia this conflict of ideas, break 
off abruptly in the middle of a sentence, which he would 
never afterwards finish, owing to some brilliant thought sug- 
gesting itself at the moment. A persou of less impetuoua 
and mure artiflciol mind, would first finiah llie sentence, and 
then give expression U> the new idea which had occurred 

Mr. O'Connell's geatnre ia also very deficient in graceful- 
ness. He puts himself into an endless variety of attitodee, 
every one of which ia awkward. At one time yon see him 
with hia head and body stooping, and his right arm par- 
tially extended; at another, and perhaps the next moment, 
you see him with hia head thrown back, and his arms placed 
a-kimbo on bis breast. Then, again, you see him stretching 
Ht his neck, and making wry faces, as if about to undergo 
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the proceaa of decapitation. If you nithdnw your eyea m 
few Eeconds from him, you eee him, when you a^in look at 
him> with both bis arms raiaed above hia hea!d, and his fists aa 
firmly clenched aa if About to engage in a regular Donnjr- 
brook row. Then again you eoe hnn apply both hia hands to 
hie wig^he wears a wig — with ae much violence as if aboat 
to tear it in pieces, but mstead of this it turns out that he haa 
only carelully adjusted it. But the most singular thing' I 
ever heard of his doing in the course of the delivery of anjr 
of hia speeches, was t&it of untying and taking olThis cravat, 
when in one of the best parts of his speech, m It$34, on the 
Repeal of the Union, and when he had worked himself up to 
the utmoet enthnaiasm of manner. I was not in the house at 
the time, but vm credibly assured this was a &cL 

The great characteristics of Mr. O'Connell't manner, are 
its boldness, its fervour, and its utter disregard of all artiJQcial 
forma. You see, as Mr. Shiel observes, tiie impetuous Irista 
blood revelling in his veins. Agitation or excitement is ne- 
ceeearf to his very being — as much so as the air he breathes. 
He is m bis element when in the midst of the political stona 
and tempest and whirlwnd. I once heard him say, that in- 
dependently of the great object for which he is atiuggliiigi 
he exults m the struggle itself. A state of quietnea aod 
tranquillity would be insupportable to him. If his counby 
had no wrongs to be redressed, if no materials for acitatioD 
existed, he would hardly deem life desirable. Like Alexan- 
der the Great, who sat aown and wept when he bad conquer- 
ed all that was then known of the world, because there waa 
no other field for the gratification of hie miUtary ^vopensities, 
—Mr. O'Connell, though he would rejoice on account of his 
countrymen, would feel unutterablv wretched on hi> own, 
were a political milleoium to take place in Ireland. 

He is always in excellent spirits. You never see him cart 
down or dejected. In the most adverse circumstances, his 
faith in the eventud triumph of the great cause of justice 
and humanity, is unbounded. It never wavers &r a moment 
He always has hie eye fixed on the sunny side of the picture. 
Hence he is ever cheerfiiL You eee a perpetual smile aa his 
countenance, whether he be addressing' the house or reclining 
in his seat, whether in the &mi]y circle or haranguing the 
populace at the Com Exchange. 

Mr. O'Connell is eaid to be a man of great generosity and 
kindness of heart in private life. A atrSqng m" — " "*" ^ 



ffeneroaily was afforded in the case of D'Eeterte, whom lie 
killeii in a dueL Not only did he feel Buch strong " coni- 
punctidus viaitinga," because he had shed the blood of a fel- 
low-being — though he was the challenged, not the challeng- 
ing' party — as caused him to " register a vow in heaven" 
never utiiier any circuraalancGB to tight another due!; but he 
felt that he had done an irreiiereble injury to the widow of 
his deceased antagonist, and therefore onered to settle an an- 
nuity of £150 upon her for life. The Corporation of Dublin, 
however, prevailed upon her not to accept Mr. O'ConnoU's 
generous ofier by engaging to settle an adequate allowanca 
on her out of their own tiinds. This wits the least thpy could 
do, as it was for the purpose of vindicating that Corporation 
from the epithet " beggarly," which Mr. O'Connell had ap- 
plied to it, that her husband had called him out, and received 
the wound which ended in his death. I mention this because 
the citcumstances connected with that due! are not generally 
known. 

Mr. O'Corniell's person is toll and athletic. His frame ia 
one of the most muscular in the liouse, especially about the 
ahouldera. If any of his enemieswere to attempt to put tliair 
threats of peisooal chastisement into execution once, th^ 
would not, I am sure, attempt it a second time. If compelled, 
in self-defence, to play the pugilist, I ani Batisfied there are 
very few men in the count^ who would prove a match for 

He has not only, aa I have already observed, a perpetual 
flow of excellent spirit^ but ho sterns as healthy and of as 
vigorous a constitution, notwithstanding the wear and tear of 
sixty-one years, inost of which have ^n spent in lurd and 
constant labour, — as if his age were only thirty. It ia this 
circumstance, coupled with that of most of his ancestors 
having lived to nearly one hundred years of age, which has 
caused him to adopt the singular notion that he is to live other 
thirty yeare yet, making hia age, at the supposed time of his 
death, nincty-sijt. 

His face, like his per»>n, is large. It is round, hut can 
hardly be called lat, His comple.xion has a freshness and rud- 
diness about it, which are indicative both of hia eood heoltli 
and excellent spirits. Mis nose is rather flat, ana is slightly 
cocked up. He has dark, latijrhing eyes, expressive at once 
of benevolence and intellect His forehead has nothing pecu- 
liar about it. It is by no means fine; at least as tar as his 
l.'j 
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wis vill allow one to judge. His hair — namely, of his wip 
is aark brown, and judging from its rough and uproarions ap- 
pearance, it is not much troubled with a comb. He inTariably 
wears a. dark green surtout, except on St. Patrick's day, or 
when at some dinner party, when his coat is black and of the 
usual cut. The brim of his hat ia broader than that of any 
Qjiaker. He always wears his hat cocked on the right side 
of hia head, in the manner so common among sailors. His 
whole appearance, indeed, is like that of a snip captain, fi»r 
which he is often taken by stxangTsrs. When sitting in the 
house, his usual position ia that of having his right leg over 
hia left. His son Maurice, to whom he is particularly at- 
tached, though devotedly fond of all his family,* often aits be- 
side him, and 1 have repeatedly seen him, in the most affec- 
tionate manner, take Maurice's band in his own, and keep his 
hold of it lor a considerable length of time. 

Among the Irish members, Mr. Shi el ranks next to Wr. 
O'Connell, both in talents and influence. He ia in person a 
man of very diminutive stature. He is much below the middle 
size. His face is proportionably small His complexion is 
dark,and his hair black. His eyes ore dark and piercing, and 
his whole physiognomy indicates the quickness and harness 
which are the most prominent qualities in his character. His 
features are deScient in regularity, but are by no mesm Vin-' 
pleasant His chin slightly protrudes. In his drew he ia 



• Mr. O'Connell haa three sons ia the House — Morgan, Maurice, 
andJobn. Neither of Ihemhardly ever apeak. I da not recolleot ever 
hearing Morgan utter a syllable. I hate heard John deliver him; 
self or some dozen ar Iburteen sentencea, an one or ttvo occaaioDB^ 
on same unimportant subject. Maurice mads a respedatde qteech 
which lasted an hour, in August last, in moving for a CommittoB 
'□f Inquiry in General Darling's case. His manner ia easy bat 
lame. Morgan ia likeet to his father i bat ia neither ao tall or ■■> 
robust, by a good deol. Ho is somewhat of a fop in his draaa, 
Maurice, on the other hand, ia caieteas about bis peiaonal appeal, 
ance, except when he is going to speak, when he very carefully oils 
and combs his hair. He is rather tall and Blender in person. His 
hair and complexion are fair. John is mucli under the middk 
size, and slenderly made. He haa a good face, is of dark com- 
piciion, and has black hair. He dreseee with taste, but there b no 
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carelese. His linen is notof theliiiest mtuiufBCture for which 
his countiy is distinguished, nor can bis washer-woman'E bUls 
be any very eeriousitem in his weekly expenditure. There 
was more truth than was generally supposed in the statement 
of the Standard, that he went ag one of the deputation to the 
King to present the answer of the Commons to his Majesty's 
most gracious address at the opening of the present Parlia- 
ment, — with a shirt by no means remarkable for i\e cleanness, 
and in clothes which had seen better days, but which, even 
when they came from the hands of the tailor, were by no 
means, either as to cut or colour, particularly appropriate for 
the presence of royalty. These arc not the Standard's words, 
but they embody trie facta contained in tlie BtaWroent of that 
journal; anii that Btatenient I can conSrm from my own per- 
sonal observation on the orcBsion in question. 1 take the 
secret of the thing lo be, that the address being presented o)i 
a. Saturday, — that, as Dr. Johnson would have said, was not 
" clcan-shirt day" with Mr. tShieL Uis diess on that occa- 
sion was exactly the same in every respect as it usually is, 
namely, a black silk handkerchief, tied very caielessly around 
his neck, a brown coat, with dark vest and pantaloons. 

Mr. Shiel is a man of superior talents, and of consideraUe 
genius. There are few men in the house who conline them- 
selves more strictly to the subject of debate. His ideas are 
always good, often striking and brilliant His language is at 
once eloquent and Ibicible. Hie sentences are remarhable Ibr 
their brevity; but so full ia his mind of ideas, that almost 
every eentcnce, however short, conlains one. He has a £nQ 
imagination, and when he gives loose reins to it, his diction la 
glowing and poeticaL He is always listened to wilh great 
attention. He is liked by all parties in the house. He is of 
a kindly and liberal disposition. He never indulges in per- 
sonalities, and is not often the object of vituperation on the 
part of the Tories. He has a high sense of honour ; but is so 
careful not to transgress the bounds of gentlemanly language 
himself, when dealmg with an opponent, that he hardly ever 
gets into a personal quarrel. The only one 1 recollect his 
having got into was with Lord Altliorp, m the instance I have 
referred to in speaking of CoL Leim Hay. And that was 
with him a matter of necessity, not of choice. He only inti- 
mated that he would hold bis lordship reaponsible for the im- 
'fUtation, when the latter refused to give up the name of the 
D whose information he grounded die charge. 
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the floor, aa if about to rnn out of the house. The feet is, be 
JB quite the creature of impulac. Every thing ha does, ho does 
in OS great haste as if it were a life and deatli afiair. HLs 
motiona when addressing the liouse are quite mercurial. Not 
content witli the most redunduiit gealurt', in so fer aa Ills urniB 
are concerned, he sometimes bends his body to such a degree, 
that you are not without fears he may lose his equilibrium, 
and fall, head foroniOBt prostrate on the floor. At other times, 
he udvanceH to the table, gives three or tour lusty strokes on 
the box, und then suddenly retreats backwards four or five 
steps. In a few seconds, you see him, by another sudden 
hound, leaning over the table, and stretching out hia neck, as 
if trying to reach some honourable member opposite, —his eye 
fixed on him, meanwhile, with as great an inteoaily of gaze, 
as if he were detenninol to flosli conviction on hiin by the 
piercing glances of his optics, should he fell to produce it by 
tlie woSs of his mouth. 

Mr. Shiel's articulation ia very indistbcL This arises 
partly from the extraordinary rapiditj^ of hia delivery, but 
chiefly from the screeching tones of hia voice, and tlie loud 
key at which he pitches it. Hia manner in this respect ia 
unlike anything I ever heard either in llie house or elsewhere; 
it ia imposaible, by words, to convey any adequate idea of it. 
His voice has often such an irregular effect, tliat you would 
think the aound came from between the wall and the ceiling 
op[>oaite tiic place whence he addresses the house. A atrangcr 
ia, indeed, sometimes apt to mistake him for a foreigner. An 
inatancc of this occurred last Session, when a gentleman in 
the gallery, who was not aware that Mr. Shiol was the person 
then apeaking, and Ibrsettinc for the moment tiiat none but 
natives of the United Kingdom were eligible to a seat in the 
house, innocently inquired of another gentleman, who waa 
sitting next to him, whether that was not a foreigner who 
was then addressing the house! 

Mr. Shiel is a man of very| considerable literary attainments. 
He has written varioua articles, which have been much ad- 
mired, in the iVeiD Monthly Magazine, and other periodicals. 
To the New Monthly, when under the editorship ot his friend, 
Mr. Thomas Campbell, he was a regular contributor for some 
years. The account of the proceedings of the deputation, of 
whom he was one, sent over to this country by the Roman 
Catholic AsBDciation of Dublin, and the "Sketches of the Irish 

iX" which appeared in the Neio Monthly some years since, 
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were from his pen. Ms has also written eevenJ tragedies, in 
all of which there are many beautiful possageB, glowing and 
burning with the poetic spirit; but, as b whole, they are not 
admireo, and cons^uently ha?e not been Bucceraful. 

Mr. Shiel is in the prime of life, his age being onl^ (orty- 
twa There is, therefore, reason to expect his reputation will 
rise still higher. It used to be said that Hr. O'Connell was 
jealous of him, fearing he might one day become his rival, 
and that consequently he did not regard him with any very 
friendly feelings. There never was a more unfounded in- 
sinuation against Mr. O'Connell. He ia one of Mr. Shiel'a 
greatest friends, and wannest admirers. There is not a man 
m the house, when Mr. Shiel speaks, more cordial or liberal 
in his cheers thajj Mr. O'ConnelL The impression of each 
of these men is, that there is ample scope for alt the talents^ 
and patrbtiam, and esertions of both, in the present state of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Fkahovs O'Conhok's name is too ^miliar to the puV 
lie tiD be passed over in a work of this bind, though at the mo- 
ment I write he be not a member of Parliament; especially 
as, from the circumstances under which he was unseated, >M 
his popularity among the Radicals in England as well as Ire- 
land, there is little chance of his being long excluded. Id 
person he is moderately tall, and of a firm commct make, 
without anything approaching to corpulency. He is red- 
haired, and of very fair complexion. There is a alight protm- 
sion in his brow, wh:ch gives that part of his Ace about the 
eyea somewhat of a sunken or retiring appearahce. Hia noae 
is prominent, not from its size, for it la rather small, but from 
its cocked-up confbrraatioa He is yet but a young man, bis 
age being about forty. 

Mr. Feargua O'Connor is a man of more than respectable 
talents. He is a Huent and graceful speaker: the chief 
blemish in his speeches, is that Uiey are generally too wordy. 
His voice has something of a bass tone in it ; he cannot modu- 
late or alter its tones : he continues and ends in exactly the 
same key as he began. He is a man of sterling integnty itt 
his public cbaracter. There is not a more honest man in tlie 
house. No earthly consideration will induce him on any oc- 
casion — even on a single occasion — to swerve ftom his prin- 
ciples. Rather than act contrary to hia convictions of what 
is right, he would a thousand times sooner peril his seat I 
recoHect one occasion, towards the close of the Seaaioa of 1884, 
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in which he Btrenuoiis!)' opposed Mr. O^Connell, Afr. Shiel, 
and all the other Irish Liberal memberB, on some gueetion of 
Irish Policy, the nature of wltich I now forget, — witli the 
fullest impreEsion on his mind, that the consequence of the 
course he was pursuing would be the loss of his scat. He 
alluded to the probabilitf of such being the penalty ofthe line 
of condnct he adopted on the occasion, adding, that if hia anti- 
cipations should be realized, he would most cheerfully retire 
into the solitude of private life, consoled with the reflection 
that he hod acted according to the dictates of bis conscience. 
Had Mr, O'Conneil thought fit to qimrrel with Mr. O'Connor 
fiir his conduct on the occasion I rcier to, there was no ques- 
tion that he could have prevented Mr. O'Connor's re-election 
either by the conatituency of the county of Cork, which he 
then represented, or any other constituency in Ireland. Mr. 
O'ConneU, however, liad too high on opinion of Mr. O'Con- 
nor's talents and integrity of character, to have ever dreamed 
of excluding him from Parliament on any such ground. He 
has, on many occasions, been one of Mr. O'Connell's most 
zealous and most efficient coadjutors in the eflbrts of the latter 
to procure redress for the evils of Ireland. 

Mr. Hbnri Grattaii, member for Maynoolh, ia a name 
with which every reader of the debates in Parliament must 
be femiliar. He is the eldest son of the great Henry Grattan, 
one ofthe ablest and most zealous, as well as moat eloquent, 
patriots which Ireland ever produced. He lias much of the 
attachment to his native country which blazed in the breast 
of his illustriouslather; but unhappily he has not a tithe of his 
talent. Indeed, he cannot be said to be a man of talent at all, 
lie, however speaks tolerably well. If there are no traces of 
genius, no approaches to eloquence, there is always an abim- 
dnnt infusion of burning Liljeraliam in his Bpeeche& It is 
irapoaaible for him to give expression to half.fl-dozen Bentencea 
without gettmg into a downright passion, and indulging in 
such violence of gesture, that it ia quite unsafe for any mem- 
ber to sit with his head within reach of his right arm. He is 
by fhr the best specimen of a wild Irishman — "wild," in Lady 
Morgan's sense of the term — in the house. He is open, gene- 



EBtraight-fbrward, in all the relations both of public 
rivate life. In stature he is tall, witliout being robust. His 
air is darki and his comptexion has aometliing of sallownesa 
about iL Hia (ace is angular. His general appearance is 
' * 'r, lad he aeeiPB m excellent health and spirits. 
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His age is upwards of forty. He ia often confounded wtth 
lii. Ttiomu GrattaD, the author of "High Waja and Bja 
Ways." 

Mr. Shabhui Ckawfosd, the member for Dundalk, ia not 
a man whose talents will ever bring him promiaenlly before 
the puhhc ; for these are not above mediocrity. But the active 
part he takes, both in and out of the house, in everytliin^ 
that relates to Ireland, joined to the extreme honesty of his 
character and liberality of his opiniouB, makes him deservedly 
respected both in his native country and in the house. He la 
a mail of great modesty. He wants confidence in bimselC 
Hence, in the delivery of his speeches, there is no animatiim, 
ajod scarcely any gesture. He is the only Protestant member 
fitHn Ireland who acts almost uniformly with the Liberal or 
Catholic Irish members; for the terms are convertible in thia 
case. His person is rather above the usual height, and slen- 
derly made. His complexion is dark, and hie hair black. Hia 
fkce is thin and ansular, and is slightly pitted with small poz. 
The e:(preasion of nis countenance is p^Ive, with a tinge Of 
melancholy about it He is one of the most humane men in 
the house. Judging fiiim appearanc^ one would conclude 
that he is in delicate health. His age is about fiu^-flve. 

Mr. Rdthven, the colleague of Mr. O'Connell in the wvn- 
sentation of the city of Dublin, is entitled to a iew woroa aC 
notice because of his eccentricities. He stands alone in the 
house in all the leading elements of his character, "Ntoie 
but himself can be his paralleL" Last year he not only 
brought hiniself into notice, but kept himself before the bouse 
and the public by moving the adjournment of the house, night 
after night, at a certain hour, no matter how important the 
business before it, or who was speaking at the time. When- 
ever he himself attempted to speak — and be often did, in the 
literal sense of the terme^ " trespass on die attention of the 
bouse" — he was sure to be assailed with all sorts of yawiu^ 
coughs, groans, &c. He soon, however, made the grand dift< 
coverr, uiat an effectual, and the only effectual, means of put- 
ting down such intetruptions, washy threatening, if not allow- 
ed to proceed, to move the adjournment of the house. 

Mr. Ruthven is altogether so singular a person that it ia 
impossible to convey any idea of him to those who have not 
seen him. Though he often speaks, he cannot put two sei^ 
tences of ordinary English ti^ther. When be gives utter- 
ance to a Kntence of any leng^ the chances are two to one 
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tbtttln Uiaer part of it has no connexion with llie first. In 
tsf t, though he hna the nune of heiug a. g^yxl acholftr, he can- 
not speak the Eng'Iish languuse at alL He often triee to cor- 
rect hiraaelt; and Btammers away at an exIraordimirT rate in 
tho attempt, but he only in the end flounders the more deeply 
in the mire orbad English. 

His voice has a curious, unenrtbly kind of sound. He 
speaks with sufficient strength of lungs to make such a noise 
as is heard in all parts of the house, but from the unusual 
tones of his voice, aggravated by a bad articulation, what hfi 
says is often known to himself afone. He is not now yawned 
or coughed at fbr the reason I liave mentioned, but he is not 
listened to when he addresses the house. He often speaks 
what are called Irish tmlls, to the great amusement of honour- 
able members. He sometimes rises ftir the purpose of telling 
the hoaee that he has nothing to say on the subject before it, 
but that as he is on his legs, he may as well eay that he will 
give his vote in a particulni way. But though Mr. Ruthven 
speaks a great deal of nonsense, he certainly does, on nuny 
occasions, take a common-sense view of the questions before 
the house, ami SKsign, though in wretched English, very good 
reasons for the course he 1^ made up his mind to puisua 

His personal appearance is made to match with the peculiar 
conformation of his mind. He is of the middle size, and of n 
fiill make without being corpulent He is slightly hunch- 
backed, or at least his mode of walking gives him somewhat 
of that appearance. His manners arc awkward in the ex- 
treme. He looks like a person newly imported from tlie 
country, and who has all his life been a working farmer. He 
is one of thoBe men who arc completely proof against the 
inarch of manners. Suppose he were to live for a thousand 
years to come — his present age is about fifly-ftve— he would 
not be u whit more advanced m the practice of the art of po- 
liteness than he is at this moment He feels a tliorougU con- 
tempt for the very name of ChosterBeld. If any one would 
put that nobleman's " Letters to his Son" into his hand, he 
would toEs them into the fire the next moment, as if there 
were pollution in the very touch. His hair is t)e|finning to 
turn gray. His head is large and massy. His nose is large; 
BO are his eyes. His complexion is ruddy. The expression d* 
his CDUntenan^ corresponds with the sketch I have given of 
his character. In his dress he is rather cureless, withoot 
being slovenly : his clothes never fit him. He is always to be 
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seen moving elowlf about od the floor of the houee. He hui 
no filed Beat ; at one time you see him — where from hie prin- 
ciples and sympathies he ought always to be — seated beside 
the Irish Liberal members ; at another 70U see him on the 
opposite Bide in the very midst of the Tories, Notwithstand- 
ing hia eccentricities he is a oian who knows well when any 
personal affront is intended him, and there are few men in thie 
bouse who will more readilj resent it 

I do not think that any other of the Irish Liberal memben 
stand out with a sufficient prominence to render a notice of 
them necessary. They are in number about siztv, all c^ 
whom, with two or three exceptions, are Roman Catholica, 
U>d are remukable for their uniQr of putpoae and acticm. 



CHAPTER XV. 



LITER ART HEHBilRa. 



Bbvkral members of some pretenBions to literary talents 
have, with greator propriety, been iacluded under other heads. 
The most ^linguiahed literary man in the house is Mr. E. 
L. BuLWER, member for Lincoln, and author of Pelham, 
Eugene Aram, A^. He does not speak often. When he 
does, his speeches are not only previously turned over with 
great care in liis mind, but are written out at full lengtli, and 
committed ae carefully to memory as if be were going to re- 
cite them at some annual examination of some public school. 
He ia artificial throughout — the mere creature of self-disci- 
pline — in all his exhibitious in the house. You see art ntid 
afiectalioh in his very personal appearance — in his mode of 
dressing, and in his every movement. One of his school- 
tellows has told me, that at school he was as much noted for 
his attention to the cut of bis coat, as to his intellectual pur- 
Buits. He is the same man still. He is a great patron of the 
tailor and perruquier. He is always dressed in the extreuie 
of ftshion. He sometimes afl'ects a modesty of demeanour; 
hut it is loo transparent to deceive any one who has the least 
diBcenunept. You see at once that he is on stilts; tliat it 
costs him an el&rt even to assume Cbe virtue which be has 
not His manner of speaking is very afiected: the manage- 
ment of his voice is especially so. But Ibi this he would be 
a pleasant speaker. His voice, though weak, is agreeable, 
and be speaks with considerable fluency. His speeches are 
usually argumentative. You see at once that he is a person 
of great intellectuil acquirements, thoogh his speeches appear 
much better in firint than when yon hear them delivered. 
His articulation is impaired by the allecled manner of his 
pronunciation, and the rapidity of his utterance. His fevourite 
subject in the house, is the Repeal of the Taxes on News- 
papers, On that questmn he makes a motion every Session. 
I believe hun to be sincerely anxious for the abolition of those 
duties ; but, had he, laat year, not yielded to the previously 
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«xpre39ed eolicitatiuuE □!' the frieiulB of Mr. Spring Riue to 
* withdraw bis motion, Ihe newspaper taxed would b; this time 
ba,v« ceased to exist There were s. considenible mnjority in 
the bouse Qt the tiuie, io favour of hie motion, sjid I recoHect 
observing the exultation expressed in their coontenancea, at 
their anticipated triumph. Bui Ihc; secret of thP mntter waa, 
that he brought forward his motion at that time, not with the 
intention of carrying it, but for the mere sake of a little die^ 
play, coupled, perbapa, with a wish to make an appearance of 
ledeeming a pledge he had pievioualy given, to bring the sul>- 
ject forward in the courae of the Session. 

Mr. Bulwer is a fine-lookiog man. He is rather tall and 
bandeome. His complexion is fair, and his hair of a dark 
brown. His nose is aquiline and prominent, and his fiice an- 
gular. He usually wears a green aurtouL He ie young. I 
cannot give bia precise age, but I am certain it cannot exceed 
thirty-five. He is understood to average fiom £1,200 to 
£1,600 a-yeer by his literary labours. 

Lord Fbancu Egbrtoh is better known as a literary man 
by his previous title of Lord F. L. Gower. His literary r^ 
putation chiefly rests on his knowledge of the German tan- 
guaee, and several of his translations Srom the poetical works 
of Groethe. He has also written several small original poeti- 
cal pieces, which possess the merit of BweetaeH of Benti- 
ment, elegance of style, and harmony of venificatiro ; but 
they want vigour and originality. He is a wddeman of a 
cultivated mmd, and of varied inforn»tion, especially (»i the 
subject of modern literature. He hardly ever speaks, and 
then but very indifferently. He spoke for twentj-fiva of 
thirty minutes on the queation of the answer to the King's 
Speech, at the opening of last Session. Being a Tory, though 
not an ultra one, bo, of course, supported the Govermnent of 
Sir Robert Peel on that occasioa His voice is harsh and 
husky, and not very strong. There is no variety either in it 
or in bia gesture. Both are monotonous in a high degree. 
In person he is tall, and well made. His hair is lilack, and 
bis complexion dork. His tkce is partially angular, and his 



espected by his own party, both for his piivata 

worth and high family connexions. 

Dr. BowRiNO, the member for Kilmarnock, is one of the 
new members. Ha is a man of varied, though not of pro- 
fbuod literary acquirements. He has wiitteut and written 
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, in almost every department of literature. For some 
years he conducted the WegtmmsleT Remew. His political 
articles in that periodical were more distinguished Ibr the 
ease and accuracy of their style, tlian for originality of con- 
ception or comprehensive viewB, It is as n polyglot he is 
moat celebrated. Here he stands unrivalled. He lias a cri- 
tical knowledge of almost every language in Europe, and has 
given translations from the poetrj of most of them. He has 
written some original poetry, but it lios little pretensions to 
merit, beyond the elegance of the style, aod the amiable feel- 
ing il, for the most part, breathes. He is not a good Bpeaker, 
Uis delivery has something drawling about it. His voice is 
dear, and capable, with proper management, of being made 

Eleasant to the ear. But he seems to have no control over it: 
e speaks oiten, but never long. He hts not realized the ex- 
pectations of his Iriends since his admission into tlie house. 
He has committed two great errors. The first is, his speaking 
too often on topics of trifling importance: the second is the 
circumstance of his never having brought forward a motion 
on any question of commanding interest, nor ever made a 
speech of any length, on any great ([uestion brought forward 
by others. He is most regular m his attendance in the bouse: 
1 know of few members who are more so. He is always to 
be seen hustling about on the floor, or in the side ealleriea, 
with a bundle of ptpera in his hand. I do not recollect ever 
seeing him, on a single occasiim, without a large quantity of 
parliamenlory papers in his hand or under his arm. 

Dr. Bowring is iu person rather below the middle size. His 
hair is black, and his complexion pale. He is short-sighted, 
and is consequently obliged to wear glasses. His face u an- 
gular, and his chin slightly protrudes. His physiognomy is 
rather expressive of mildness and good-nature — qualities 
which he does possess iu on eminent degree — than of any- 
thing intellectual. He is not old. Judging from his appear- 
ance, I should think he is not much above forty. If he does 
not make a shining member, be promises to be one of the most 
usetiil; for he unites in a high degree the closest attention to 
his parliamentary duties with a sound judgment and the 
strictest integrity. 

Mr. BucEiNOHAN, the member for Sheffield, is a person 
whose name has been, &r the lost eight or ten years, most 
prominently before the British public. He is generally sup- 
posed to have something of the quack in him. 1 sat not sure 
16 
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cient in energy. He can speak at any time and on any sub- 
ject In person tie is tall and handsome. Notwithstanding 
all the hardships and fatigues he underwent in his extensive 
journeyings in tropical countries, he appears to be of a vigor- 
ous constitution and in excellent health. His complexion is 
lair and his hair of a light gray. He has a fine forehead. 
His features are regular but distinctly marked. His iace is 
full, and has somethmg very intellectual about it In his ap- 
pearance and manners, he is quite the gentleman. He is 
about fifty years of age. 



CHAPTER XVL 



Sir Andrev Agnew — Mr. Builon — Mr. Andrew Jobailon — Hr. 
Wilka — Mr.Bsinea — Mr.Finch — Calnuel PeroeTil — MajoiCuin. 
ming Bruce — Mr. Foultcr — Mr. BincUir. 

The decided course which Sir Andbew Aonbw, member 
for the Wigton diatiict of burghB, has taken tbr eome ;eara 
past on all gueslions of a religious character which have been 
brought before the house, end the notoriety, especially, into 
which he has broug'ht himself by his perseverance, BeaBum 
after eession, in deSance of all the ridicule which has been 
heaped upon him, with his Sabbath Bills, entitled him to a 
priority of notice in this chapter. His empeaionce eshibita 
nothing particularly serious. He looks soft and good-natured 
rather than grave or serious, nor is there anjUtipff in bia 
tnanner, when he rises to address the house, whic^ at all 
marks the zealot. H is mode of speaking' is remarkably cold 
and destitute of animation. He appears as if he were timid ; 
and yet he is not so. ' Had he not the quality of monl courave 
in a very high degree, he would never have perai«ted in Eu 
for the belter observance of the Sabbath, in the fiu» 



of the ridicule he has always had t< 
either weak, or he does not exercise his lungs in any degree 
when addressing the house ; nor does he use much gesture. 
He extends his right arm, and gently moves it up and doWD, 
which may be said to constitute the whole of his gesticula- 
tion. He is a man of easy temper; not at all disposed to take 
o^nce at what an opponent says ; on the contrary, I have re- 
peatedly seen him smile when some of the Radical party were 
neaping ridicule on his peculiar religious opinions. He never 
speaks, except on his own Sabbath Bills, or oD-thoee brought 
in from time to time by others. His speeches are seldom of 
any length. In his political opinions he la moderately liberoL 
In person he is tall and slender. His complesico is sallow, 
and bis hair of a dark brown colour. His &ce is sharp and 
angular. There is a strong resemblance in the form of his 



Tlose to the beak of an angle. He ia not old. I do not know 



^t ag^; but it is, I have no doubt, ui 
Mr. P. Buxton, the member tor Weyn 






Lcipalion of the West-tndia slaveB, 
are too w<?ll known to require any particular allusion to them. 
They had their origin in religious principle. He is a Dissen- 
ter. His piety is decided, without being tinged with fiinati- 
ciam. The great question in which he ielt the deepest in- 
lercBl, was that of the Emancipation of the Negroea in the 
West-Iudia Colonies: when it was before the house, he inva- 
riably apoke. Since it has been in a. great measure ecttled, 
he aeidom addresses the house. His voice is Etrong, but 
pleasonL There ia much simplicity in his manner of speak- 
ing. He makoa no pretensions to, nor efforts at oratory. He 
hardly uses any gesture, except it be in the moderate move- 
ment of ills right arm. He is a man of respectable Uilents. 
There is always much good sense in what he sajrs, and occa- 
eion&lly some happy ideas. He is listened to with attention 
by the house. In fact, his irreproochahle private character, 
end his consistent public conduct, could not fail to command 
respect from men of all shades of political feeling. He is, in 
person, veir tall and muscular. He is liil! six feet two in 
height, and of proportional stoutness. He usually wears a 
blue coat. His clothes are always good, but they are nevee 
well made. He is aligliily pitted with the Bmall-pox. His 
tfeatures are distinctly marked. Hia nose is large, and ia 
made more prominent hy ita being genentUy enmiounted by a 
pair of speclades. He is, as already hinted, greatly esteemed 
by men of all parties id the house. Ho is in hia tifty-lburlh 
year. 

Mr. Andbrw JoHNsrOH, memher for the St Andrew's dis- 
trict of burghs, has lately become son-in-kw to Mr. Buxton. 
He is a yoon^ man, being only obout thirty-five years of age. 
He is about the middle size in personal stature, and of o some- 
what slender make. His hitir is dark, and his complexion 
slightly lair. His features are regular, and his countenance 
has altogether a pleasing aspect. He speaks tolerably well, 
hut not without previous^ committing what he nieana to soy 
to memory. The question in t^ich ne takes the deepi^t in- 
terest is that of the existing state of church patronage in 
Scotland. He is for Llie repeal of the statute of Queen Anne, 
which took fhim the mole members and hearers of every 
16* 
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church, the right of choosing their own pastor, uid tmuferred 
that right to some one individual having' large propertj in the 
reepeclive pariahes. For the last three or four SeasiouH he 
has brought forward a formal motion for Ibe repeal of this 
statute; but the friends of Ministeta have always taken caie 
either that there ehould be no house on the nig-ht fixed for the 
motion, or if there were at the commencement of his speech, 
that it should thin sufficiently, before he had got to Ihe middle 
of it, to admit of its being counted out The c^inions of th« 
bouBs have consequently never yet been ascertained on this 
subject, though it be one in whidi the pe<^le of Scotland take 
the liveliest mterest. 

The treatment Hr. Jobnatcn has lately received from hia 
CMistitaenta is sure to lead to one oat of two effects bb regards 
Other members. It will either prevent their giving positive 
pledges to the electors at all, or if they do, they will give 
thoee only which they mean in earnest to redeem. At the 
last election, Mr. Johnston, according to the repreeentatimis 
of his constituents, pledged himself to vote for the appropriar 
tion of any surplus church property that might be Siaad to 
exist, to other than ecclesiastical purposes ; hut when Lonl 
John Russell brought forward his motion, recogniiing the 
right of the State to deal with church properU as it tbooglrt 
fi^ he did not vote at all. Since then, he has been called tn, 
time after time, by large bodies of his constituents, to resign 
his seat, which they say he aiso pledged himself on the host 
ings to do, should a majori^ of his constituents requile (Doh 
resignation at his hsnds. He and they give different venknis 
of what he said on that occasion. Which party is in the right, 
whether the representative or the represented, I have do 
means of knowing. If he did break a positive aDeqaiTocal 
pledge, he has been amply punished for it j for his seat must 
have been one of thorns to hun ever since. There can be no 
justification for a man who makes pledges and breaks them; 
Dut I cannot help saying that Mr. Johmiton has been hMtDf 
dealt with compared wiUi many other honourable membon^ 
Borne of whom have violated their pledges, made in the heat 
of a hustings speech, by the dosen. 

Mr. WiLBB, the member for Boston, is the great champkn 
of the Dissenters. In liict,he may be called their representa- 
tive. In everything that relates to their interests, he takes 
the lead in the house. When a measure a^ctin^ their rights 
and privileges is brought forward, one may with cert&inty 
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conclude fVom Ilie courae he takea as to tlie reception each 
with from tliot numeroiiB tvxly throughout 
the country. He is a man of respectable talents. As a 
speaker he is soiiicwhiit above mediocrity. He lias a rather 
awkward way of mouthing the words, and Hometinies expecto- 
rates slightly, but he speaks with ease and some Suency. 
Hifl voice is not good: it wants clearness, which, in conjunc- 
tion with his not very distinct articulation, makes him some- 
times dillicult to be heard. He is occseiouaily animated in 
his manner, and makes a. rather effective speech. Ue is 
defective in pronouncing the letter r. He speaks pretty 
often, though a11 his best efforts are on q^ucstions affecting the 
Dissenters. He by no means acquite himself eo well in the 
house as out of it. I have heard him make really excellent 
and effective speeches at Exeter Hall, and other places, in bis 
capacity of Secretary to the Society for the Projection of Civil 
and Religious Liberty. 

Ill person, Mr. Wilks is of the middle size, full and well 
formed. He has a venerable appearance. His face is angu- 
lar. His nose is prominent, and his eyes are large. His 
complexion is florid, and his hair of a dark brown. The 
crown of his head is partially bald. He is nearly sixty years 
of age. He usually sits on the Opposition side of thehonse. 

Mr, Baihbb, the member for Leeds, is also a Dissenter. He 
is a respectable speaker. His voice is clear, but monotonous. 
He times his utterance to the ear with good taste, and speaks 
with much ease and accuracy of language. If he is never 
eloquent, he invariabiy speaks great good sense, Hu speeches 
are always short, but pithy and to the poinL They would 
have more effect, if dehverad wilii Kreater animation. He is 
a. man of extensive information on al! subjects connected with 
manuliictures, especially these of Lancashire. He is also in- 
telligent on general topics. He is proprietor of the LeetU 
Mercury, which is conducted by his son, with whom he is 
sometimes confounded. It was Mr. Balnea, junior, and not 
Mr. Baines, the member, who lately publisha! an able and 
very elaborate work on the manufactures of Lancashire. He 
is, jiowever, the author of a Hiatory of Lancashire, Mr. 
Baines is much respected in the house. His maimers are 
mild and conciliatory, but very pkin. He usMBlly wears a 
blue coat. In personal height, he Is about the middle size. 



I robust frame. His hair is red, and his 






fair. Ilia countenance is pleasing, and rather iutelligout, 
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His features sxe re^lar. He is what would be called a good- 
looking man. He a in his sixty-first year. 

Hr. Finch, the member fot Stamford, always takes an 
active part in all proceedinga in the house which affect the 
intereata of theChurch of England. He is a man of respecta- 
ble talents, and is a pleasant, though certainly not a ^owy, 
speaker. His voice is clear, but not strong. He spealis witb 
ease, but never rises to eloquenca He is a man of excelleid 
private character. In his politics be is Conservative. He 
occasionally takes a Bible with him in his pocket to the house. 
When, to^rds the close of last Session, a keen discussion 
took place one night relative to some proposed grant of money 
for the purpoees of education in Ireland, of which grant the 
Roman Catholics were to receive a part, some honourable 
member chanced to introduce a verse from the Scriptures, which 
bore on the point in dispute, when another honourable mem- 
ber — I think it was Mr. Sergeant Jackson, for nearly twenty 
years Secretary to the Dublm Kildare-etreet Society, — main- 
tained that the text was not correctly quoted. Several other 
members gave quite different versions irom what either of the 
first two had done ; in short, the floor of the House of Com- 
Dtons became an arena tor the display of the biblical know- 
ledge of the members. The controversy — as theological con- 
versies usually do — became very keen as to the litem versioa 
of the text in question, when Mr. Finch at once set the matter 
to rest, by putting his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a 
very handeome diamond Bible, from which, amidst shoata of 
laughter, he read the passage in question. If I remember 
rightly, all the honourable members who took part in the di» 
cuseion as to the exact wording of the passage, were more or 
leas in eijor, 

Mr. Finch is small in bodily stature, but firmly and com- 
pactly made. His ftce is round, and has a cheerfiil espresuon. 
His complexion is dark, and his hair a jet black. His eyo- 
lasbes are large, and his eyee have always a laughing appear- 
ance. He is ahout forty years of age. 

Colonel pEKoavAii, member for the county of Bligo^ is 
equallr zealous with Mr. Finch in bis attachment to the 
Church of England. He is also of the same political opinions. 
He is above mediocritj^ as a speaker. He has a fine pownAl 
voice, but it wants variety. He speaks with much ease and 
fluency, and, without any seeming eSbrt, makes himself heard 
in all parts of the house. In his manner you see a man of d&- 
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Cfisive mind and firmness of purpose. His gesture, when speak- 
ing, is very gentle. It consists almost exclusively of a slight 
movement otthe right arm. He is good at reply, and is happy 
at pinning down an opponent to any injudicious admission he 
has made. He also excels in keeping members to the real 
question at issue. He is an Orangeman, and ably and boldly 
vindicates that party from the charges preferred against it by 
the Irish Liberal members. He never shrinks from grappling 
with Mr. O^Connell or Mr. Shiel, and I believe Mr. O'ConneU 
thinks him one of the most formidable opponents he has in the 
house, in all matters of dispute between the Orange and Ro- 
man Catholic parties of Ireland. 

C(^onel Perceval is, in person, of the usual height, but of a 
strong muscular frame. He has a fine handsome &ce. His 
appearance altogether is that of a perfect gentleman. His age 
is about forty-five. 

Major Gumming Bruce, the member for the Inverness dis- 
trict of burghs, and grandscm-in-law to Bruce,* the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveller, has distinguished himself, during the five 
years he has been in Parliament, by his zealous advocacy of 
the Church of Scotland as at present constituted. He strenu- 
ously opposes every proposition for the slightest alteration in 
the constitution of that Church. In his political opinions he 
is a decided Tory. He is a very fair speaker, and a man of 
considerable talents. His voice has a curious sound, of which 
it is difficult to convey an idea. It is clear, but has a sort of 
twang. It is not, however, unpleasant He speaks easily 
and with some fluency. He is a man of great moral courage. 
However unpopular his c^inions he never shrinks from a fear- 
less assertion of them. I have heard him make some able 
speeches. Those he makes on religious subjects — ^and he 
seldom speaks on any other — ^have much of a decidedly reli- 
gious character about them. There are few men in the house 
better acquainted with the Scriptures, and I have never heard 
any member quote from the Bible more largely. The house 
often, in «uch cases, attempts to put him down, but never with 
effect He never loses his presence of mind, and is not to be 
driven from his purpose. 



* In oonseqaenoe of bis marriage with the grand-daughtcr of 
Bruce, the Major has added that of Bruce to his former name of 
Gumming. 
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In person he is tall, and of a slender fbnti. He is in deli- 
cate health. Hia countenance has a etudioua penmve ex- 
preBsion. His compleKioa is pale, and his hair of a dark 
blown. His face is angular, and his featurea are rather larg^e. 
He is about fortj-five years of age. 

Mr. PouLTEK, member for ShaHesbury, has brought himaclf 
into some distinction by the bills for the better observance of 
the Sabbath, which he brought into the house in the SesaitMi 
of 1634, and in that of the present year. Hie views on the 
subject of the waj in which the Sabbath ought to be kept, are 
not nearly so strict as those of Sir Andrew Asriew. He ia 
willing, for example, to make an exception in avour of the 
gardeners and green grocers in Covent Garden and other 
places, and also in fovour of the venders of certain oQm kinds 
of perishable commodities. When a deputatioo t£ penoni 
comiected with Covent Garden waited on him to remcNUtnto 
with him respecting certain provisions of hia last Bill, he e^ 
pressed himself willing to hear any objections to his measnrei 
and to make any alterations and amendments which could ba 
{iTOved to be necessary, adding that he begged it to be di*i 
tinctly understood he was no Puritan. In pofitics he ia mod^ 
rately Liberal. He opposed the Government of Sir Bobeit 
Peel, and almoet invariably supports that of Lord Uelbonrita. 
He is a grandson of the late Brownlow North, Biehin of Win- 
Chester, He is by profession a borristeri though I Di^ieTe be 
does not now practise. 

Mr. Poulter is a man of fair talents. He is a good speiLker. 
His voice is both powerful and pleasant, and hia utUraoce u 
well timed to the ear. His style is clear and correcL He 
speaks with much ease and fluency. He is a man of excellent 
private character. Few men have more self-poaeession when 
mterrupted in speaking, which he sometimes ia by certain 
members who deem the introduction of religious matters ia 
any shape, into the house, an infliction of no ordinary kind. 
I have repeatedly admired the good temper, perfect coolneas; 
and gentlemanly conduct he has displayed on such occasicmB. 
In describing one of the general scenes in the house, it will be 
seen that he was one of the members assailed witji the tre- 
mendous uproar which was caused on that occasion. Even 
then, when a man might as well have been attacked by all the 
Furies in concert, he appeared as calm, collected, and well 
pleased, as if there bad been a deathless silence in the bonae. 
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He does not epeak often, and seldom at any great length at n 

Mr. Poulter is a' handsome-looking' man. In pecBonal height 
he is about the middle size, and of a rather stout and compact 
[□ake. His complexion is slightly dark, and hia hair quite 
black. He has a tine foreheiw, and hia features, which are 
regular and prepoaaessiag, have an intelligent eKpresBion. 
""b ia seemingly abont forty years of age. 

Mr- SiNcwiB, the member for CaiflinefiB-Bliire, ia the last 
' the religious members I shall notice. He was formerly, 
his tatier, Sir Jofin Sinclair, the celebrated agricultural 
Btatistica! writer, of decided Whig prineipies, but he took 
same view of the Irish Chureh AppropriatioD question oa 
Government of Sir Robert Peel, when that question woa 
,ht before the house by Lord John Russell — since which 
he has uniformly voted and acted with the Conservatives. 



tinguished himself by his exertions to procure a repeal of the 
lawof patronage with respect to the Church of Scotland. lie 
is a man of reapeciable talents; but has fallen far short of that 
eminence in the world to wliich Lord Byron, who was his 
school companion and moat intimate friend in early isTe, pre- 
dicted he would attain, Byron's opinion was, that Mr. Sin- 
clair possessed splendid talents, though at the time he uttered 
the above prediction they had not been fully developed. Time 
has only served to show how crroneoua are the eatimat^a 
which the greatest geniuses sometimes form of the intellects 
of others. 

Mr. Sinclair is a passable speaker. His voice is sufficiently 
audible when he endeavours to make himself heard; at other 
times, he is but imperfectly heard by those who are moat re- 
mote from him. Hia voice is clear and pleasant, but wants 
flexibility. His gesture is usually moderate, though occasion- 
ally he is not wiUiout energy of manner. He does not spenk 
otica. The best speech I ever heard him make was a short 
one on the dissolution of the Administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
and the reconstruction of the Melbourne Government In tliia 
1> there were several clever points. " I have," said he, 
lefrained from hazariliug any. remarks as to the new, or 
ther renovated Ministerial eiiifice, until the complete eleva- 
pt shall stand before the public in all the staleliness of its 
Kline, and in all Uie symmetry of its proportiona The three 
i of the empire have contributed their respective 




quotai towarda promoting its stability and providing for its 
embelliehnienL It must be admitted, that consumaiate dut> 
cretion and admirable dexterity have been displayed, not only 
in the choice but in the exclusion of certain materials. 8<Mne 
hypercritics expected to see the main building supported by k 
colossal column of basalt from the Giant's CauBewayi'but '* 

Here Mr. Sinclair was interrupted by Mr. Metbiien riaiiw 
to order, and saying "he could not see what the GiaiitB 
Causeway had to do with the question before the house." 

Mr. Sinclair resumed. — " I believe that if we were to dig n 
trench deep enough to reach the foundations, we should mid 
the comer-stone of the edifice so entirely composed of that 
substance, that if its support were taken away, the whole 
would at once be laid prostrate on the eailh. The &bric of the 
late GoTemment is now destroyed ; and the noble Sccretary-B.1>> 
War (Lord John Russell), who on two late occasions said he 
would consider that event a misfortune, may now, like Mariua 
on the ruins of Carthage, wander amid the storied urns uid 
broken columns, indulging in a lugubrious soliloquy on the in- 
Btability of fiuman greatness, anless the official synj;^ which 
has now been administered, shall operate as a sootiiiDg and 
salutary anodyne to calm his perturbed spiiiL With ttepeet 
to the new Administration, I fear that they will find their po- 
sition moat painful and embarrassing. iTiey will feel theia- 
selves compelled to pursue a dubious and vaeilUtiiigcoane, 
now veering towards the Radical reefs of Scylla, and then 
tacking towards the Conservative quicksands of Charybdia. 
They will he halting between the Court and the Radtealfr— 
anxious to keep well with the one, and yet aiiaid to break with 
the other — bold enough to alarm the Tories, and yet loo timid 
to satis^ the Destructives. The consequence of which will 
at length be, that at an early period of the ensuing Session, if 
not before (on some day which 1 leave to be settled in the next 
edition of Moore's piaoetary almanack,) an ominous and tem- 
porary junction will take place between the Wellington MaiH, 
and the O'Connell Jupiter, with all his tributary sateliitea— 
a motion will be made (perha^B by the Right Hon. Baronet, 
the member for Kent,t and seconded by Mr. O'Dwyer, the 
late and probably future member for Drogheda) that the iumBe 
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has no confidence in his Majesty's Ministers ; and on a divi- 
sion, the number will appear: — Ayes 426, Noes 197 — Ma- 
jority 229." 

Mr. Sinclair is in personal height about the usual size. 
His complexion is fair, and his hair light. On the fi)re part of 
his head there is an incipient baldness. His features are large, 
and have something of an intellectual expression about them. 
He is in his forty-fifth year. 

It may be proper to mention, in concluding this chapter, 
that the above are not all the religious members in the house. 
They are those only who, on all occasions when religious 
topics are introduced, take the most prominent part in the dis- 
cussion of them. 
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felt, was that it did not last longer, It was commended in 
the warmest terms by every one who heiird it. The next 
great question on which he spolie woa that of the Municipal 
Corporation Reibrm, On it he spoke repeatedly, and with 
very great eloquence and ability. There is a remarkable 
clearness in his speeches. He makes you nnderetand, as liilly 
as he does himself, the drift of his argument. His mode oi 
thiakiog ia vigorous, and his reiisoning is close and masterly. 
He never digresses for a moment ftom the ohject he has m 
view, nor loses sight of tile pagitions he wishes to estuWish. 
You see what he would be at, and you see he is leading you 
to it by the meet direct road. His style is also chaste and 
nervous; it is elegant without being flowery. He never goes 
out of his way in quest of rhetorical expressions. He eiflploys 
the pbraseolo^ wliich most readily and naturally sugsests 
itself to his mmd, and yet it could hardly he improved, how- 
ever great were the amount of labour bestowed, upon it. 
His manner is also simple and naturai. He does not use any 
extravagant gesture : he chiefly confines it to a slight move- 
ment of his lace and body from one part of the opposite side 
of the house to another, and to a gentle raising snd lowering 
of his right arm, accompanied by an occasional stroke of his 
hand on the table. His voice pertafees, in a very great de- 
gree, of a bass tone, which, as he can modulate it at pleasure, 
la particularly effective in the most impassioned parts of his 
speeches. His utterance is timed with much gixid taste to 
the ear; it is neither too rapid nor too slow. His articulation 
is very distinct ; and he always speaks loud enough lo he beard 
in all parts of the house. 

In personal hoight he is about the usual size ; but inclines 
to stoutness. His liame is compact, and seemingly very 
Blront. His features are strongly marked. His nose is short 
and fiat; and hia eye-lashes unusually large. His face is 
round, his complexion very dark, and his hair black. Hia 
countenance is pleasing, but certainly wants the intellectual 
expression which might be expected in such a man. He is 
undoubtedly the most promising man, of any party, who has 
entered Parliament for some years past. The Conservatives 
may well he pruud of him. 

Among the new Liberal members returned at the last elec- 
tbn, Mr. BBajBAUT Talfodhd was by tar the best known. I 
never knew a man enter Parliament concerning whom I had 
higher expeclaiions. I had heard him speak repeatedly out 
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In beButiful and appropriate imogeiy, he excels all men I ever 
heard speak: — I mean in the more carefully wrought passages 
when spealctng on important questions. He is toiid of intro- 
ducing a ^reat ileal of Ecripturaj phraseology into his speeches. 
Jn his maiden efiorts in Parliament, there was much of this. 
He talked of "quitting themselvea like men," of being " knit 
together in love," &.C. &c. 

His second, and I believe, only other speech ia the house, 
was in defence of the Municipal Corporation Bill. It was 
very short It did not occupy above ten minutes in the deli- 
very. It was much less refined than tlie other, and was de- 
livered at a more suitable hour of the evening, and to a house 
in a more attentive mood. It consequently toid with better 
efl^L Still, the reception he met with on the occasion, was 
not at all equal to what, would have been expected by those 
who have beard him in the courts of law. 

In person Mr. Sergeant Tallourd ia about the middle size, 
and well made. His hair is black, and his complexion very 
dark. His features are small, and hisfkce roimd. He has the 
most piercing eyes I ever saw; they have mnch of what lovers 
call a languishmg expressiun about them. Uia Slcb has alto- 
gether much of a soft and feminine appearance. He is a man 
of much kindness of heart, and much aflability of maimer. I 
question if there be a man of more cultivated mind in the 
house. He is about forty years of am. 

Mr. BoRTHWicB, the member for Evesham, is one of whom 
great expectations were also entertained by those who pre- 
viously knew him. He is a Conservative, and is returned 
through the influence of a rich Conservative baronet. As a 
speaker at public meetings, belbre he entered Parliament, be 
has seldom been surpassed; as a debater, I hardly ever knew 
^is equnl. His talents for public speaking and debating were 
M> warmly spoken of by those who had anopportunity of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject, that the West-India interest 
appointed him, in 1832-33, to make the lour of the country, 
for the purpose of replying to the statements mode by the 
* bolitionisU, respecting the condition of the negroes in the 
'ea. And ably did he perform his task. I may mention, in 
if the expectations which his own party entertained of 
isful parliamentary debit, that the first time he spoke, 
— — •■-- Bscond week of the Session, Sir Robert 
t marked attention to him for Sfteen <a 
f nutiutes; but, aa if Estisfied lliat Mr. Borthw) 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

.CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It can hardly be necessary to mention, that in selecting for 
special notice the members whose names I have given in pre- 
vious chapters of this work, I have been guided solely by the 
frequency with which their names appeared before the public. 
The consequence has been that I have been obliged to give 
sketches of some honourable gentlemen who, on the mere ab- 
stract ground of talent, were not so much entitled to a notice 
as many others whose names scarcely ever meet the public 
eye. There are many members in the house who are known 
to those on terms of intimacy with them, to be men of exten- 
sive information and distinguished abilities, who never open 
their mouths at all. I could mention the names of many such 
individuals, but am prevented from doing so lest I should 
thereby be unintentionally unjust to others, who, although 
unknown to me, possess equal claims to be so singled out. 
There are other members, again, of very great abilities almost 
as much unknown to Parliamentary fame, who deliver one 
speech, perhaps, in the course of two or three Sessions. I 
cannot forbear to mention the name of Mr. Charles Russell, 
member for Reading, as an instance of this. Mr. Russell is 
a liberal Tory, and has sat for the above borough since 1830; 
but he has spoken so very seldom as to be almost entirely un- 
known to the public. Towards the close of last Session, how- 
ever, he made a speech in opposition to Mr. Grote*s motion 
for the Vote by Ballot, which was allowed on all hands to be 
one of the ablest, if not the very ablest, ever delivered on that 
side of the question. It lasted for about an hdbr, and was 
certainly one of the most closely and ably reasoned speeches 
1 ever heard in the house. The manner of delivery, however, 
was very much against it. Mr. Russell had evidently care- 
fully studied it before-hand, and that circumstance concurred 
with a natural habit to speaking rapidlv, to make him hurry 
through it in that monotonous and mechanical way in which 
school-boys repeat the tasks they have committed to memory. 
His voice, too, is weak, and therefore he was but imperfectly 
heard in the more distant parts of the house. Had the speech 
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been delivered b; Sir Robert Peel, or any other first-mte 
speaker, it would have electrilied the auditors. 

I have often been struck with the number ofmembera who 
luLve shono on the huatinga, and atnublic meetings, who have 
complelely failed in the house. The cause of thia is some' 
times to be found in the members tlicmaelves, eometimes in 
the hcKige, but more frequently in both. The conlidence 
which Buatains public speaker when addressing a mLvcd mul- 
titude, often forsakes them in their maiden efforts in the house, 
and there is consequently a corresponding inferiority in the 
quality of tlieir matter — if the speech be not previously pre- 
pared — and proportionate deduction from the oxccUence of the 
delivery. No one but those who have experienced it can 
form any idea of the paralyzing efiect produced, both on the 
matter and manner of the apealter, when, instead of having 
hia almost every sentence greeted with the deafening plaudits 
of & mixed assembly, he is not only heard without b murmur 
, of applause, but perhaps with the most marked indifference 

and inattention. A new member who meets with a cold re- 
ception when making hia first speech in the bouse, especially 
if previously popular with promiacuous a^emblages of people, 
ia naually ao mortified, disappointed, and diaheartened, that he 
either never makes another experiment of the kind, or if he 
do, the chances are ten to one ne will bo so disconcerted by 
the recollection of hia farmer failure, as to meet with no better 
Buccesa on his second eSbrt. There are many new members, 
who make an unsuccessful debSt, — as I have already men- 
tioned when speaking of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd'a fejlure, — 
simply from ignorance of the best tune to address the house. 
Unless tlie person have a very high out-of-doora reputation, 
indeed, for hia oratorical acquirements, he is sure to have a 
listless unwilling audience if he speak between the hours of 
five and ninp o'clock, when a question of importance is before 
the house. Not only, as observed in a previous chapter, is no 
good apeaker, or member of talent, expected to adilresa the 
house in that interval of time, but the constant bustie and 
noise occasioned by the ingress and egress of members, are 
most unfovourable to oratorical etfect. 

I know there are many new members who are aware, that 
to address the liouae at an early hour when any question of 
importance ia under discussion, is sure to operate against 
them ; but then they are equally aware that there ia very 
little chance of catching the eye of the Speaker at a later 
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o'clock. The beet 
e qualified, or gon- 
ceive themselves to be so, lor muking an rippearance, &b it ia 
called, in the house, would be to give notice of a motion for a. 
PttTticulftr evening on some queation of general importancc- 
They would, in that case, make their debit under every ad- 
vantage. TJicae anxious to see how they would acquit them- 
selves on thoir flrst effort, would be present, and be attentive 
listeners, which would go &r to insure the attention of others. 
The debitajit would be allowed to speak as long as he pleased. 
and would be certain of meetiiig with no clamour or inter- 
ruption ; for I hardly recollect one inatance — with the single 
exception of the case of Mr. Hunt, when he brought forward 
a motbn which had iblly on the Sice of it, respecting the pro- 
priety of granting a general pardon to those who had been 
convicted oy the Special Commission of that period, and which 
he pretaced by a speech extending to so unreasonable a length 
a.s to occupy four hours in the delivery,* — with this exception, 
I scarcely recollect an instance of any attempt to put down a 
speaker when introducing a motion to the house. Then, 

Xji, new memhers have, in this case, the right of reply, 
ch affords an excellent opportunity Id those who have 
talents for extempore speaking, of display ing^ose talents to 
advantage. 

Every one acquainted with the house, must bavc been 
struck with the great addition to the nuniber of religious 
membera, wbicli has been within the last few years. This 
ftct has been conclusively shown in the reception which kte 
Bills lijr the better observance of the Sabliath have met with, 
compared with the way in which those formerly introduced 
were treated. Sir Andrew Agoew's flrst Sahhath Bill, four 
years ago, was lost, on the second reading by a majority of 
two to one. In 1834, Mr. Poulter's Sabbath Bill was read s 
second time by a small majority, though lost in the third 
reading. The second reading of the Sabbath Bill of the sania | 
gentleman introduced last Session, was carried by a conside- 
rable majority, with reference to the numbers in the house at 
the time, though lost in an alter-stage by a small majori^. I 
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mouth. In a week after, Mr. Cliarllon was forgotten, and 
has not since been heard of. He is, according to nia own re- 
proeentation, o moderate Rerormer. 

On another occasion — it occurred, I think, in tlie beginning 
of July last — bonoura.ble membcrB were much amused at the 
way in which Mr. Kearsley, member for Wigan, brought 
himself iiito temporary notice by attacking Mr. Hume. The 
house was in a Committee of Supply a,t the time, and the 
member for Middlesex was, oa is usual on such occasione, 
making quite a field-day of it. He opposed almost every 
grant of money that was that evening proposed for the public 
service. Wlule opposing one of these grants, 

Mr. Kearsley rose and addressed the Chairman as follows, 
looking, however, not at him, but at Mr. Hume in the lace: — 
" Mr. Bornal : It has otten been said in this house and else- 
where, that the honourable member for Middlesex has been 
very useflil to the country by checking the extrnvagant ex- 
penditure of Ministers. But after what I have just eeten with 
niy own eyes, I put down his conduct as perfect humbug. 
(Roars of laughter with some cries of bear! hear!) Yes, and 
I pronounce the honourable member himself, to be a complete 
humbug. (Renewed bursts of laughter, with cries of order, 
order! ftom a few voices.) I do not mean any personal un- 
kindncss to the hoitourable member, but I must say, that when 
a vote was put to the house for granting some secret service 
money,— it was thirty sometliing (loud laughter) £30,000 
odd, I believe, — I saw an honourable gentleman conneAed 
with the noble Lord (Lord John Rugsell) opposite, f;^ up to 
him, and give him a check for coming forward (loud laughter 
mingled with eheera frera the Conservative aide of the house), 
— I saw, it. Sir, (laughter) — yes, Sir, with my own eyes I 
saw it, (renewed laughter from all parte of the house). It's a 
perfect humbug. Sir; a complete humbug, Sir, and nothing 
else (hear, hoar! and roars of laughter), 

Mr. Kearsley, who is a short, thick-set, and remarkable 
- good-natured man, delivered these observations with an em- 
phasis and peculiarity of manner, sloring Mr. Hume — who 
was directly opposite him — all the while in llie face, that had 
the celebrated weepmg philosopher of antiquity himself been 
present, he could not have refrained from juiiiing in tlie uni- 
tfersaJ laughter. 

, Mr. Hume replied to llie charge of being " a humbug" " a 
pomplcle humbug," " a perfect humbug" — as IbUows: — " I am 
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f Mr. Kearaley, who seemed by this time to have recovered 
« usual compoaore and good-nature, said in reference to 
ib: — "The honourable member is out of his reckoning 
again." (Laughter.) 

The matter tlien dropped, but the account of the harndeBH 
interchange of wit between Mr. Keorsley and Mr. Hume, 
occupied a conspicuous place in the newspapers of the follow- 
ing morning, nnd went the round of the provincial journals, 
accompanied in some inalances with a " word of comment." 
Mr. Kearsley's name was consequently for eight or ten data 
kept constantly before the public eye. He then, like Mr. 
Clwrlton, fell back again inta hia obscurity, and nothing more 
has since been heard of him. 

The practice of seeing double in the house, after a certain 
hour, is not new. It was quite common as Rlf back as the 
days of Pitt and Dundaa. They were in the habit of dia- 
loguing each other after having dined together, as follows; — 
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It is often amusing to witness the undue importance which 
sotae honourable members attach to particular measures, while 
others of incomparably greater moment, seem scarcely to excite 
the least attention in their minds. One very striking illus- 
tration of this occurred towards the close of last aesaioti. Mr. 
Freahfield, the member for Penryn, and a barrister by profes- 
sion, conceived the most inveterate dislike to Sir John Csjnp- 
bell's bill for the Abolition r^Imprisomnent for Debt, and that 
dislike he took every opportunity of evincing. He opposed 
the bill most strenuously in its every stage througn the 
house. Even aft^r it hod gone through Committee, and v.'bb 
fixed For a third reading, he opposed it (though such a course 
is most unusual) as vehemently as ever. The third reading 
WHS appointed for a Saturday, and though there were not 
above fifteen or twenty members in the house, and only one 
or two, as fer as I could Icoin, opposed to the measure, he 
spoke, and certainly with considerable ability, more than an 
hour in opposition to it. If its certain effect had been to 
plunge the country into an immediate and universal revolution, 
he could not have dwelt more eainesUy on the evils with 
which, as he alleged, it was fraught He denounced not only 
~"ir John Campbell himself, but all those who sanctioned the 
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meflsure, as committing ui ofience ogunst the well-beiog of 
the country and society of the moBt enonaous magnitude. In 
ahort, I never knew a man feel more strongly on any oaUecL 

I have known many instancea of meml^rs who had bera 
ailent dating the whole of a. long parliamentary career, hav- 
ing their mouths opened, as they eaj when licensing a cler- 
K^maii in Scotland to preach, by some measure which imm^ 
diately affect«d themselves personally or their conetitnenta. 
One inBtancs of this occurred in the case of the right honoats- 
able Colonel Francis Grant, of Grant, member for the united 
counties of Moray and Niurn, and a gentleman of great pri- 
vate worth. The gallant Colonel has been in Parliament 
nearly thirty years, but never, so ftr as I am aware, attempt- 
ed to utter a word in it, until, in the year 1832, the house, 
when in Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, came to that 
clause which proposed a junction between the counties of 
Moray and Nairn in the return of a representative to Parlia- 
ment The gallant Colonel was not only strenuously opposed 
to such union mdividually, but the thing was most unpopular in 
the county he represented, and his constituents urged him to 
offer every opposition to it in his power. He accordingly 
made a speecD of some length and much abili^ aeainst it. 
The speech was greatly admired b^ those wbo heard: it, as it 
afterwards was by those who read it in the Mirror of Par- 
Itoment. The gaUant Colonel, who is of a retiring and diffi- 
dent disposition, has not spoken in the house since then ; at 
least, not to the best of my recollection. 

Mr, Bibb, the member for Leominster, of " Lucky Comer" 
and £30,000 prizes celebrity, could never be prevailed on to 
open his mouth in the house, except on two subjects. The 
one was always brought forward by himself, — I refer to his 
singular annual motion, for Eome years past, for Parliament 
sitting once every three years in Dublin. The other subject I 
allude to is that of Govemraent Lotteries. If any other 
honourable member ever mentioned this subject, up started 
Mr. Bish the moment he sat down, and descanted on the in- 
finite benefit of which such lotteries were productive to the 
country. He was sure on al! such occasions, stoutly to main- 
tain, that Government lotteries were the very life and soul of 
the country — that to sanction them was the most striking 

Eroof of enlightened legislation which ever any senate ex- 
ibited to the world — and that to do away witii them was 
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